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Hec ait, ac Juvenem facta ad Mavortia flammat ; 
Ingenio motis avidus, fideique finilter 
Is fuit; extuperans astu; fed devius wqui. 
Armato nullus Divam pudor; improba virtus, 
Et pacis defpectus honos: penitufque medullis 
Sanguinis humani flagrat tits; his fuper, ava 
Flore virens. Sit. Irar. 1 Lib. 55. 
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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





4 Defcription of Latium, or La Campagna di Roma. With Etchings by 
the Author. 4to. Pp. 268. al. 11s, 6d. Longman and Co. 


London. 


Ww# ILE Rome was miftrefs of the world, that portion of its ¢er- 


ritary which forms the fubject of the intercfling voiume be- 
fore us, contained a million of inhabitants, Its delightful climate, in 
common wirh the greater portion of Italy, fruitful foil, and proximity 
to the capital, prefented to the rich and powerful every inducement, 
which they could defire, to retire to it, either after the bufy turmoil 
of political contention, or the fatigues of war. The villas both of its 
generals, and of the illuftrious leaders of its councils, exhibited a {cene 
of grandeur, which puts to filence the noife of modern art; and tur- 
nithes an awful retrofpe@iion to thofe, who contemplate the downfall 
of communities. “Thofe fplendid edifices, which once delighted the 
tye, and beneath whofe roofs was contained a fellowfhip of the truly 
reat, are now a “‘ pile of {plendid ruins.” Barbarian rage began the 
ilapidation, and monkith tyranny, through a long fucceffion of ages, 
as nearly completed the work. That terreftrial paradife, the meri- 
dian of whofe happinefs has long fince paft, offers to the eye of the 
inquifitive traveller few other manuments of its ancient {plendour, 
than the ** broken column” and the “*to nb of departed greatnefs.”’ 
Having indulged ourfelves in thefe preliminary refle@ions, we pro- 
ceed to offer our unbiafled opinion of the work, which has elicited 
NO. CLI, Vuk. MXIMM, I them. 
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them. And, that laudable curiofity may be gratified, concerning the 


; i 
i author, we take cermiflion to mention, that it is the underftood pro. 
) | duction of a lady, who has already diftinguifhed herfelf, and defervediy 
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i ‘ acquired a high name, by the two inimitable performances of * Marcus 
10) Arminius” and * Dinarbus, ” the latter of which is a fequel to the 
a | celebrated ** Raflelas” of Johnfon; and is by no means unworthy of 
' its great precurfor. 

1 The volume is dedicated to our beloved queen ; and is truly worthy 
rie of her royal patronage and acceptance. 
‘4 i The commencement of the defcription contains an account of the 


' fituation and climate of Latium, the fidelity of which correfponds 
a With every information on the fubject which we have confulted. 

Be tee | e are next prefented with hiltorical monuments of Latium, and 
its firft inhabitants, who are reported to have been the ancient Sica- 
nians. By whom thefe people were either expelled or fubdued it is 
diffi ult to determine. Whether by one of thofe numerous colonies 
which the enterprifing Greeks fent to people diftant countries, or by 
a reninant of the race of Priam, cannot now be afcertained. The 
different nasions of catiain, were probably compofed of both Greeks 
and Trojans; who alike animated by the fpir.t of enterprize, and at 
firft by that of mutual forbearance, would moft likely, when feeking 
a new refidence, fettle in a country fo contiguous to their own, and 
whofe delightful climate fo nearly refembles that of the Troad and 
aE. ; | Greece. 

Our amiable author tells us, that ** Jupiter being confidered as the 
fupreme divinity, and Apollo as the god of prophefy and medicine, it 
was natural that the chiefs of the firtt fettlers fhould fix the place of 
their refidence apparently in obedience to the diGtates of thefe two 
deities. Asa prophet, Apollo could forefee the events of peace and 
war; and asa phyfician and naturalift, he could judge of the falubrity 
. of the air and foil, and could point out the fpot bett adapted for the 
: dwellings of thote to whom he granted his protection.’ 

We prefume that the author in the paflage now cited, has only re 
corded to us the fabu!ous legend of poecs and hiftorians.. The antect 
dent experience of the firft colonifts, aided by that inftingt which ts 
common. to the fpecies, would naturally direct them to the moft com- 
modijus fituation, and withcut the guidance of preternatural aid. BY 
alierting comfidently on the authority of others, without an examio® 
tion of its. coincidence with tiuth, many a writer has been betrayed int 
the moft evident incongruities. Je riades very gravely informs us, that 
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the Huns were the offsprings of devils and witches, whom the Goths 
' had driven to the deferis of Se yih: a. But were we difpo fed to write 
ae the hiftory of the Huns, we fhould hardly refer to Jornades 2s an ‘ate 
Paha thority ; or to Diodorus Siculis for any account of the Orivinal inhi 
i | bitants of the ifland of a i t} aprobane,’ 4 im dein Cr Vy} lan) w he ym he 
fs § 4 ' deferib 8 AS DeaViy two tons gucs, and being able toc onvetie with two 
ie rions at once, on Cubjects total! ly diff érent, wit thout confufion, of the 
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On the fudject of conjectural criticifm, concerning the firft inha- 
bitants of Latium, the author has evidently evinced very extenfive 
reading ; and although her refearches on this head do not lead our 
curiofity to reft on any certain data, yet we cannot but commend her 
induftry in producing fuch an affemblage of claffical authority, 

That pare of the volume to which we have jult referred, contains a 
minute ftatement of the attention which the ancient Romans paid to 
the conftruction of public roads, aquedu&ts, and build:nes ; and def- 
etibes with equal clearne{s the complete arrangement of their domeftic 
geconomy, the whole of which is written, with a minute and faithful 
attenfion to particulars, which far exceed the limits of our ** Review” 
to enumcrate. 

From thefe early times we are brought down to the happieft wra of 
the Republic, in deferibing which the author is equally felicitious. 


“ But the period at which the Campagna” muft have been moft truly 
interefling, was when a Cato, a Varro, and others, not leis diflinguithed for 
their love of agriculture than for their military and political talents, inha- 
bited fimple but commodious dwellings, rendering the country around them 
fertile, and its peafants indutirious: under their protecting care, and in con- 
fequence of their beneficial inftitations and exertions, the Latian fields 
aflumed that cheerfulafpe& which the benignant climate of Italy fo natu- 
rally promotes; the health and morals of their domettics formed a principal 
object of their attention: and a contented mind, amidit the placid enjoy- 
ments of a vigorous old age, was at once the refult and the reward of their 
rural occupations, 

« With what eloquence is fuch a life deferibed by Cicero, and with how 
much energy does he recommend the tiudy of agriculture! This ttudy m- 
deed appears to have found favour with the Romans moft celebrated tor 
their genias and acquirements. They were not ungrateful for the happi- 
ncfs they enjoyed in the potlefion ef a country fo peculiarly favoured by 
Providence ; and the treatifes which they have left us on this interetiin 
fubject are no lefs models of purity of diction and elegance of ftyle, than 
faithful memorials of the fiate of cultivation and local advantages of theie 
full lovely {cenes.” 


Upon transferring the feat of empire from Rome to the ancient 
Byzantium, Latium was doomed to expericnce a melancholy reverle 
of fortune, from which fhe did not recover for feveral ages. But 
under the reign of Theodoric our author tells us that the drooping 
{pirits of the Romans began to revive, that agriculture was encouraged, 
and that the Goths, who followed the fortunes of that magnanimous 
Prince, aflifted the inhabitants in the cultivation of their felds and the 
re-eftablifhment of their edifices. This information is given on the 
feeming authority of Caffiodorus, a Roman, and minifter of Theo- 
doric, But it is eafier to demolifh than to repair. Whatever might 
have been ‘Pheodoric’s intentions, the work was too mighty for his 
genius, Nlurator: tells us ** that in the,eighth century a contiderablé 
part of Italy was covered with large forefts and lakes of immenfe ex- 
tent. He entets into a minute detail concerning the fituation and 
J 2 limits 
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288, ech x84 ORIGINAL CRLIFICISM. 
himits of feveral of thefe; and proves, by the moft authentic evidence 


that great tracts of territory, in all she different. provinces in Italy, 
were either over-run with wood, or laid under water,”* | The labours, 


of the Gothic king, then, muft have had but a fhort lived exiftence. 


The picture which is drawn in that part of the volume, which is: 


now under notice, of the prefent ftate of the ** Campagna,” is pleafing, 
and reprefents. the amufements and manners of the modern Italians 
in the moft.lively colours. But the defcriptions are certainly too ges 


neral.. A little more attention to individual nature would have added’ 


a'‘confiderable intereit to the work, If we may be allowed to offer a 
conjecture, we think that. the author’s ftay in the Campagna was too 
fort for the ecquirement of thofe particulars which relate to humble 


life. To view palaces, and whole groupes of Italian nobility, re,, 


quired only the eafy feclufion of a travelling carriage; or, a ciftant 
bisd’s-eye view from a caftle or av eminence. 

The remainder of the volume is apportioned to the defcription of 
the various towns, particular edifices aud remains of antiquity, in the 
immediate vicinity of Rome: to enumerate which wonld be tedious 
and uancceflary., We fhall therefore content ourfe!ves with occafional 
remarks and felection; and finally ofer our opinion of its merits and 
defects, 

Ina defetiption of ** Caftel Gandolfo,” the. following anecdote of 
Liambertini will fhow a trait in the character of a fucceflor of St, 
Peter. 

“ Ina long gallery ornamented with land{capes in frefeo, Ghezzi has 
introduced figures of hermits and peafants relembling different prelates of 
the court of Benedi¢t the X1Vth.: this pope, who was a man of wit and 
learning as well as a good fovereign, delighted in caricatures, and having 
heard that Gheazi had drawn in that manner the principal perfonages at 
Rome, defired to fee him and his {ketch book. The painter obeyed very 
uliwillingly, as, amongft the rett, he had not {pared his holinefs. The pope, 
however, was not-le/s amufed with his own portrait than with thole of bis 
fubjecis; and kept the book, paying Ghezzi very liberally for it, and tres 
qoently afterwards employing him, ; 

** Lambertini, in poileflion of the book, would often thew the cardinalé 
and» prelates their relemblances; and if he perceived they were offended, 
he turnerl over the leaves, and exhibiting his own caricature, camnlorted 
thear with the affurance that they were not worle treated than himfelf. Tt 
was to pleate him, that ‘Ghezzi painted thefe figures in the gallery: they 
are not exaggerated to fuch a degree as to. become difgutiing, and are rather 
humovureus reprefentations of the different purfuils in which he fuppoleé 
the prelates to be engaged, than diierted likeneiles of their perions at 
features.” ml 


~ We fee that popes can fometimes be merry, and imitate the vaga 
ries of fallible men. In the account which is given us of ** Galoro,” 
a monattery of Florentines of the order of Vallambrofa, the traditional 
‘origin of the monattery is curious, ' vi 
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& The founder of this monaflery is faid to have been a man of the world, 
amuled by its plealures, and refeniful of its injuries. His brother was af 
failinated, and he refolved to avenge hisdeath by defiroying bis murderer: 
after mach fruitlefs fearch he at length: met him unaccompanied, but was 
fo forcibly firack with his penitence and devout preparation for his impend- 
ing fate, that he changed his purpole and forgave him, Soon, afler this 
meeting be entered a church, and thought he faw the crucifix nod at him 
in ign of approbation ; which made fo powerful an impreflion on him, that 
he betook himfelf to a religious life and became a faint. ‘This flory, ridi- 
culous as it. may appear to many, who have the good fortune not to be fiur- 
ried away by the gults of patlion, is churacteriltic of the Italian difpotition: 
endowed with lively imaginations gud acute feelings, the inhabitauts of this 
counfry mult be impelled by fomething more than cool reafoning, to detitt 
from any purpofe which has taken flrong hold of their minds; and they 
who would deprive them of their religious belief, or leilen their obedience 
to the Church within the pale of which they were born, would expote them 
utarmed to every danger attendant on ardent tempers, and foon find caule, 
themfelves to repent the experiment.” ’ 


«¢ Oftia and Porto,” which in early times were towns of confider- 
able eminence, remarkable for their commerce and wealth, are now 
the mere fhadows of their former opulence. 

It is impoflible to vilit this fpot without releAing on the magnificence’ 
of the ancient port of Claudius, and compaiing with it the melancholy and 
folate fiate in which this part of the coaft now appears. On the reverfe 
of a medal of Nero, we fee it reprefented with the {plendid buildings which 
furrounded it; and we read defcriptions of it in hifiory, whi¢h feareely allow 
us to think the poet exaggerated, when he {peaks of it as a work apparently 
more than mortal ; 
‘Ma « At faft within the mighty mole fhe gets 

Our Tyrrhene Pharos, that the mid.jea meets 

With its embrace, and leaves the land behind; 

A work fo wonderous Nature ne’er defigned.’ 
Drypven’s Juvenat, Sat, XII, Ver, 75, 

“ Allis now changed, and from this truly difrefling fcene the Britith 
traveller will naturally turn his thoughts with exultation to his native coun- 
try, which, at the time when Oftia flourithed in wealth and activity, could 
boatt of as little naval glory as that of modern Rome. Yet let him remem- 
ber that triumphant fleets, and vi€torious armies, were often hailed by the 
gnce numerous inhabitants of this celebrated voalt, who, while they wels 
comed their returning defenders, never perhaps anticipated the reverie of 
orune, of which it now affords fo firiking an example: let him therefore 
while refleéling on the revolutions of enipires, and the viciffitudes of human 
affairs, forbear to detpife a people once our matters, but unite his: prayers 
pie efforts for the continuation of that energy, and thofe advantages which 
(inguith the ,ifland of Great Britain, and fecure her independence, 
while they render her the mifire(s of the feas.” 


« Such is the reflection of every Britifh traveller, poffefled of thofe 
Patriotic feelings which here feem to have animated the author, And, 
We'truft, that while Eligland maintains her prefent glotious conftitu- 
tion, the envy of furrounding nations, and preferves her proud fupe- 
[3 riority 
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riority on the ecean, all her energics will long continue unimpair. 
ed, and no diftant age behold a fimilar fate await her to that of 
¢* Oftia,” or §* Porto.” 

** Antium,” the name of which is fo familiar to every claiiic req 
der, occupies a commendable portion of the author’s learning and 
abilities. cis the birth place of many o orators, ftatefinen, and g 
rals; and has now dwindled into infignif cance. 

 Velletri,” is remarkable for the mufeum of Marquis Borgia, which 
is much reforted to by thole who ftudy the remains of Egyptian and 


“truican labour and ingenuity. Belides which— 


rChit- 


There ae many | hundred Egyptian figures, or other p ieces of fculpture 
of that country, in marble, bronze, lead, ivory, word, and the compotition 
called by the Italians “ patta:” amoneft thefe is one wilba te mporary | 
to be put on or take n off according ‘to t! day ailotted for the celeb: ation 
of any partic ular fetiival; an econ ical mode of wor ‘thip which was p 
bably ret uncommon: it refembles the cuttom of modern Italy, which, 
when a new pope is made, places bis hy: the thoulders of the former 
pope’s portrant, as the ancients alfo did by the liatues of their emperors, 
This moveable head is that of a cat. 

* o # ™ a od 


s\-dUly 


~ 
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Another tnterefting abje& t cunolity isa large {lone farcophagus, 
with hieroglyphics within, and ancient Egyptian charaGers without. It 
was brought trom Cairo, and has excited ma: y wiflies to explain the cha- 
racters, Perhaps if this infcription were compared with that taken from 
the French at Alexandria and brought to England, they might be found to 


bé the Jame chara@ers.’ 


The author has alfo perpetuased the labours of Pius VI. who, ata 
great expence, and witha t uly paternal regard to the hea!th and hap- 
pinefs of his fubjects, cauled a reat portion of the Pontine Marthes 
to be drained and converted to the ufes of life. The portrait which 
fhe has drawn of him will beft exemplify bts character. 


The many great qualities of Pius the VIth. cannot perith in ob livion ; 
his hofpitality to travellers of eve ry nation, and his attention to Britifh tra 
vellers in particelar, ought ever to be remembered. Adver(ity proved that 
he podeiied vet nobler virtues: his uncommon magnanimity and refignation 
under trials which might appal the bravefi, and his digmfied con tempt al 
menaces and infults ef the moft barbarous nature, can with difficulty be 
effaced from the annals of hiffory. Yet thould all this be. unknown to pol 
terity, fill would the name of Brafchi be revered as the munificent lover ot 
the arts, in the noble erection of the Vatican mufeum; and as the benefattor 


of bis fubjects, and of the pablic at lar; ges in refioripy fo confiderable a tract 
of country to cultivation and fal) ubrity.” 


. This tribute to the memory of 2 man, whofe private life was eX 

emplory, and whofe public fuff: rings, inflicted by a Jawlefs banditt, 

mutt be viewed by eve ry fecling mind with deep regret, is a proof of 
the authon’s fenfibility and difintereftednefs. 

‘Villa of - ap Varus.” The defeription of which furnithes 

‘2 fuperititious “les gead in perfect unifon with thoulands of a fimilat 

import, 
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A aefcription of Latium, or La Campagna di Reina, t1g 


import, which are believed by the adherents of the Romith @ith. 
Obruat illud male partum, male retentum, male geflum Imperium. 


« The peafants of Tivoli relate, that a young {hepherdels keeping her 
flock in the vicinity of this place, heard herlelt called trom one of the grot- 
toes, and found that the voice proceeded from a painting of the Virgin 
Mary on the wall, (of which there are leveral executed tn the lower ages,) 
and that it commanded her to go to Tivoli, and inform the bifhop that the, 
the Madonna, was weary of living in this grotto, and defired that a church 
might be built for her on the hill. 

« The girl, it feems, after fome hefitation, obeyed ; and, with the aflilt- 
ance of her patronels, crotied the water without wetting her fc et, arrived at 
the bifhop’s palace, and delivered her metlage. He cheerfully complied 
with the injunétion, and the church was {oon erected. ‘wo hermits sili do 
duty here on Sundays and other fetiivals, during the nme months in which 
the picture of the Madonna makes it her retidence; but fie pales March, 
April, and May, at Tivoli; after which time, if the were not brought back 
to Quintiliolo, the peafants ailert and believe that the would find her way 
alone, but indignant.” 


Towards the clofe of the valume we have a juft parallel between 
the Roman barons of the middle ages, and their amiable, but lefs 
powerful defcendants. 


“ The revenues of thefe (Roman Barons) are employed, not in feditious 
or revengeful expeditions, but inthe protecuon and encouragement of ar- 
tilts and men of letters, and in the maintenance of numerous domettics, 
who, when age renders them incapable of ferving, are allowed to repofe 
beneath their hofpitable roofs, while the infants are educated under their 
aulpices, and at their expence. We fee {choo's and colleges endowed 
and fupported by them, and firangers received at thei houles with [plen- 
dour and courtely ; yet we know that they have loft all political influence, 
that their rank 1s become merely nomina!, and their names fcarcely men- 
tioned beyond the limits of their own country, What muft we conclude 
Jrom the comparifon? Shall we not fay that activily, whether employed 
lor good or evil purpofes, if united with rank, wealth and talents, will 
always command refpedt, and enfure celebrity ;———and that, if nations or 
individuals. fuffer themfelves to lofe that energy which dignities exiilence, 
tucir other virtues will make no impreilion on mankind, and they will 
either be neglected or opprefied by thofe who once trembled before them ? 
The condu€ of the world in this refpe& is pevhaps unjust, but it is un- 
changeable; how necelflary, therefore, that the temerity of daring and 
relleis guilt fhould coniiantly be oppoled by the uncealing execticns of 
active virtue !” 

The latter part of this extra& contains a reflection which fhould 
molt deeply be engraved on the hearts of thofe in whofe hands the 
Almighty Difpofer of events has entrufted the. affairs of nations. 
Had the different fovercigns of Europe, at the commencement of the 
French Revolution, united in a glorious bond of unanimity, and 
employed the energies with which they were entrulicd co ftem the 
‘Ment of innovation, and fupprefs the madnefs of unprovoked re- 
I4 bellion, 
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beilion, Europe might now have refted in peace and tranquillity. 
Had the modern Roman nobility but imitated the better part of the 
character of their anceftors, even of the fiftcenth century, and, on the 
profpe& of common danger, had united in a common caufe, the 
fowl: fs bands of French affidins, which dcluged the Roman ftates, 
iniead of cafy Inglorious vic'ory, would have drawn upon themfelves 
that defeat and ruin, which are the jutt requ:tal of criminal aggref- 
fion. 

There certainly is no greater pleafure in the whole province of 
our literary duty than to beflow liberal praife where commendation ts 
duc: while it atimulates the aicent mind to a farther exertion of its 
powers, we tiuft, that icis a humble mean alfo of directing the ge- 
nerality of readers to thofe fources of information, which delight the 
fancy, amend the heart and improve the underitanding, ‘That the 
anthor of “© Latium” has our warmeil thanks it would bea dereliction 
of our duty to fupprefs or deny. “The work which has thus exa&ed 
our tribute of approbation, potletles the molt indubitable teftimony of 
being dictated by an elegant and chattened mind ; in which the mott 
icrupulous regard has becn paid to decorum of fent'ment, and the prin- 
Cip.es of virtue; through every page of it the author has lete the 
traces of her familiar acquaintance with books of various erudition ; 
and has fhewn a happy facility of improving her materials, equally 
demonttrative of her tafte and judgment. We have fearcely ever 

crufed a performance from a female pen, “in which abounds fo 
ora a portion of learning united with commenturate ability to dif- 
play it, And we confidently affert that it will prove well worthy the 
attention of the clailic reader, and equally acceptable to the lovers of 
the fine arts. 

Before we clofe this article we cannot but mention our fatisfaction at 
the art which the author has evinced in the defign and execution of the 
various defcriptive etchings which accompany the volume; they are 
itanding monuments both of her fkill and tafte, and would do honour 
to the cbilities of the moft experienced artift. 

We have thus deferibed the prominent features of this interefting 
and valuable work: but in retiring from fo pleafing a part of our 
duty we fhould not acquit ourfelves to the author and the public were 
we to omit mentioning what we conccive to be its imperiections ; 
and thele are a frequent omiffion of the relative pronouns, where the 
infertion of them would render the ftyle much more fuitable to the 
diynity of the fubject; and a want of judicious attention in the ar- 
rangement of the fentences, We fhould have been better pleated 
with the author, and here we repeat an objection which we have al- 
ready anticipated, had her defcriptions been lefs g¢eneral ; and moft 
willingly fhould we have accompanied her to the hut of the !ralian 
peafants, to be informed of their domeftic fociéty, and fuch corref- 
see information as comes home to the bofoms, if not to the bu- 

inefs, of men: but thefe are flight imperfections amidft fo large 4 
mats of foperior excellence. 
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(420, .) * 
Mrs. Trimmers Comparative View of Lancu/ler’s Plan of Educations 
. (Concluded from P. 91.) 
y NOTHER part of Mr. Lancatfter’s origina) plan is the diftribue 
tion of honours and rewards among fuch of his fcholars as cote 
‘ duct themfclves with diftinguifhed propriety. At all our public {chools, 
7 particular diligence in Rudy, it is well known, is deemed amply re- re 
warded by moving the boy who diftinguifhes himfelf above his fe- * 2 4 
sf piors, and by the praife of his mafter for alliduity, The boy feels a i 
a fufliciently flattered by this mark of diftinétion, and requires no other SRL AL 
" ftimulus toexertion, But this would not fatisfy, it feems, the extraor- hey 
" dinary pupils of Mr. Lancafter, who mult, as well as their matter, differ 2) 
‘e from all others, They mutt, therefore, have honorary marks of dtf- tL 
” tin@ion forfooth |! and thete, to increale the wonder, were deviled oe ' 
* and are beltowed by a Quaker!!! But let this Friend fpeak for him- om 
“d felf. ‘4 
of « Another method,” fays he, “ of encouraging deferving youth, who a 
tt diftinguith themfelves by their attention to ttudy, is equally honourable, 4 
n- but leis expentfive. I have efiablithed, in my infiitution, an ORDER : | 
e or MERIT.—~-Kvery member of this order is diftinguithed by a filver | ry 
3 medal, fulpended from his neck by a plated chain, No boys are admitted es 
ly to this order but thofe who diftinguith themfelves by proficiency in their Bite 
er own liudies, or in the improvement of others, and for their endeavours to i | 
fo check yvice.—It is certainly a dilinction founded upon the principle of pe 
c nobility.—In acommunity, thofe who, from the nobler motives that animate hate. 
: the human mind, render important fervices to the nation to which they bee fen h 
he long are its aobles; and it is‘impotlible that fauch a man fhould not inherit || ii 
of his father’s diiinction, if his own conduct does not dilgrace it, Itis | Hey & 
morally impoflible, that the {plendour of actions which are of malbenefit Shes he 
at to fociety, or of another clafs of actions, which are of no real good to, | 
he but only dazzle, mankind, should not thed a kind of fale lutire everithe 
(e defcendants of fuch dijtinguithed men. 1 believe this is the original. pring 7 
ur ciple of true and hereditary nobility, Hereditary nobility cannot poilbly © 
exift in fchools ; but it may in the first instance. An every cale the diliinétions 
1e that exift in civil fociety at large are only civil diftinetions, that imply the 
a ope have rendered a real lervice to the fiate. Nobility may poflibly 
| e abufed, as other inftitutions are; but I think it mylelf one of the nolt 
ie: beneficial diftinctions that ever exilted in fociety at large. | A diflinétion 
y that has extited, and will exiit in all tocieties, becaufe it is nataral,. The 
he titles which are attached to nobility are only a civil defeription and defini- 7 
he tion of what exilied before. Thele Giftinetions may be proper or improper, (eee 
r= es they are connected with truth and flattery ; but the foundation of nobility es 
ed fill continues pure, uncontaminated, and beneticial to foci iety. Inthe com- 
ile munity at large it is move difiinguifhed, becaule the caule of it is more be- 7 
oft ’ neficial and exteniive. In fmall and felect locieties, of any defcription, 
an the advantage of civil diftinétions for thole who are privileged by them is, 
f. that they are known in a good degree ;.and, at tirtt light to firangers and 
sie foreigners, they do not fiand in the back ground,” 
a We fhould have thought it neceflary to comment on this paflage 


much at length, had not the judicious author of the book before us, 
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by her own very pertinent refleSions on it, rendered our comments 
unnecellary. 


«« When.one confiders the Aumb/e rank of the boys of which common Day 
Schools and Charity 8. heols are compoled, one is nat iraily led to refleét whe- 
ther there is any oecalio n to put notions concerning the ** or 1g? in of nobility” 
into their heads; e/pecially uf times which furnif recent infiances of the 
extinglion of a race of ancient nodility in a netghbowing natton, and the 
elevation of fome of the loweft of the pe ople to the higheti ftations,— Boys, 
accufiomed to conlider themielves as the sodb/es of a school, may in their future 
lies, from a conceit of their own n2vial merits, unlets they have very found 
principles, alpire to be wodles of the nes /, and to take place of the hevedtt: vy 
eobili{yem1 bpeak of the ner al adoption Of the plan of an “ Order ef merit 

uO" tie fr eacy: it’ of nobility.” 


No doubt boys fo difliguifhed will be infpired, not with a fpirit of 


emulation, but with vanity; and will, in all probability, be led to en- 
tertain fuch exalted not.ous of their own merit as will sender them un- 
fit for the humble {tations of life, which they are deftined to fill, and be 
confequently attended with the moft pernicious confequences to them. 
“Lhe monitors, we are told, exprets the greatelt exuitation when their 
own clafies diftinguifh themfelves, and reproach the buys when they are 
remils. ‘This gives rife to many a conte/f, which muit cf co oid rene 
der the fchool a fcene of confulion while it lafts, which is about ten 

minutes; as Mr. LL. fays it is carried on ** much in the nature and 
{pirit of common ¢lePions..°—On this Mrs. Trimmer fhrewdly re- 
marks, 


‘ Thole who have witneffed the effects of the spirit of common ele€bions for 
members of parliament, to which | apprehend My. Lancatter alludes, will 
not wilh, | prejume, to awaken this (pyit in the bolom of school doys, who 
will intime be wen, and carrying it into the world with them, may be led 
to engage in contelis which cannot poilibly be conducted in a peaceable man- 
wer, if either party i3 violent,” 


We next come to the chapter of offences and punifhments, to 
which we requeft the particular attention of our readers. This re- 
former, who declaims agatnft the cruesty and the degrading effe4 of 
canes and rods, to the judicious ufe and application of which this 
country has been indebted for many of our beit men, and many of 
her gteatelt ornaments, fubftitutes in their place punifhments, in 
our citimation, the mott cruel and the moft degrading, for which he 
mut have tortured, we fhould think, the inventive brains of turn- 
keys, and ranfacked the cells of Ne A at Every moniter is ref{pone- 
~ for the good conduct of his clafs 


* Having leen a boy idle, loitering away his time in talking, he is 
fs and in duty to lodge an accufation againtt him fora mildemeanor, which 
he does stlently, by a card deleribing his oflence, which is given to the de- 
faulter, and he is required to prefent it at the head of the fchool; a regu- 
lation that mult be co: np ied with Ona repeated or frequent offence after 
admonition has failed, the lad to whom he prefents the card has liberty 
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to put a cvooden log round his neck, which ferves himas a Adllory, and with this 
he his ny to his feat. This machine may w eigh from four to six founds 
fome more a ind fome ess. The neck is not pinched,*or clofely contined ; 
it is chiefly burtheniome by the manner in which it encumbers the neck, 

when the delinquent tarns to the right or left, when the log aéts as a dead 
weight upon the neck., Thus he ss confined to fit in his proper pofition. 
If this is unava ‘ling, it is common to fajien the legs of ofienders together 

with svooden shackles. Thus accoutred he is ordered to walk round the Te ‘hoot 
room, till tired ont, he is glad to luce tor liberty, and promiic Ais exdeavour to 
behave more tteadily in future. Should not ‘this punifhment have the de- 
fired effect, the left hand is tied behind the back, or wooden shackles fastencd from 
ait id elbow. Somet imes the legs are tred lo ‘4 ther. 

‘ { fiop-here to remark, that “thete puuiihments appear to me dilpropor- 
fal to the offences for which the y are inflicied ; and bear too great a ree 
femblance to thofe which the law of the land itl cts upon feloms. Boys of 
the belt natural diipotitions will fometimes be r7vlc and tallarive in ichool, 
and it is proper they fhould be nonreeee » but, as was wie ved on another 
occafion, they fhould not be treated as “ t/reves and pictfockets.” The de- 
linquent may be “ tired out’* with thete @ punithments, and rin ‘ymay be ferris 
fied, by the tear of a repetition of them, from committing the like offe nee 
again ; but that is no tign of amendment in the dishosition of the boy, whic 4 
Bn d be the object of eve ry punuhment that is inflict ted in afchoole The 
following m1 odes of correction are furely fill more exceptionable. 

« Occationally, ” fay s Mr. a eae be poys are put ina sach, or ina 
basket 5: eet to the /00f of the school, in the sight of abl th pupils, Who ire 
quent'y imile at the birds in the cage. This punithment is one ef the mok 
teridlc that ean be inflidted on boys of fente and abilities. Above all it is 


dreade by the m a the name of it ts fuflicient, and therefore itis but 


seldom velorted to on this account, Frequent or old offenders are yohed together 
SOC TINGS by a piece of wood that fastens round all their necks; and thus. Col 
fined they parade the ichool walking backwards, being obliged to pay very 
yreat altcuuion te their footlieps for fear of running ag raintt any object that 
wight caule the yoke to burt their necks, or to kee ep them from falling 


r* 


down, four or six can be yoked together in this way.’ 


« Terrible indced mutt be the punifhment of the sack or dasket / and the 
boys who can "smile at ihe birds in the cage, ” mali have very unte cling 
minds. I thould etteem them far more guilty than the unl. ippy culprit who 
isexpo'ed to their dertion., The punifiment ef the yokes gives one the idea 


of galley slaves. But thele are not the whole of the punifiments of Mr. 


Lancaiier’s fehool. 
“ When a boy,” fays he, “ is disobedient to his parents, profane in his lave 
Suage, Op/ as committed any offence azainst morality, or ts remarkable for his slovens 
lines, it as ulual for bin to be d@ assed uf with labels describing his offence, anda 
tin or pafer crows on hishead In this manner he syalks round the fchool, 
two boys preceeding him, and proclainning his fault, varying the pro- 
clamation according to the different offences 
“When a boy comes to fchool with dirty | anils, and it feems to be more 
the effect of habit than of sented: a girl is a ipointed towvash his face in the 
ight of the whole school, This alnally creates nach diverfion, ‘elpeci ially 
when (as pre viouily directed) the gives his checks a few bentle strobes of core 
re ton with her hand. The fame event takes place as to gris, when in 
Habits ef flothfulucts, Occalional!y fuch offenders again!i cleanline's walk 
round 
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rownd the fchool, preceded by a dey proclaiming her fault; and the fame as 
to the boys:\a proceeding that afually turns the fudlic fpirit of the whole 
fchool againit the culpru. 

« The firit thing that itrikes the reader in this place is the incongruity in 
clafling the different offences here enumerated. Disobedience to parents” is a 
crime of the firft-magnitude, as it is a fin againtt a politive commandment 
im the ‘fecond table of the Deealogue. ‘ Profame language” 1s another of 
the fame nature, againft one of the commandments of the firft table; bus 
** shoventiness in boys” is.a common. fault of childhood, which, trequently ort 
gimdtes with mothers, who bring up their children with the proper inhabi- 
tants. of the pighye. . But even fuppoling the fault to attach to the boys 


themfelves, the offence is fo difproportiouate to the crimes before men-' 


tioned, that they cannot all be dejerving of the same fjuaishment. Nei- 
ther isthe punifiment itlelf a proper one in any refpect, or confilient 
with Mr. Lancafier’s own plan of “ distinction as a reward of merit.” if 


.“pue Srar,” which in this kingdom is an appendage of high nobility, 


Se adopted: by him as the infignia of his “ Order of Merit,*” furely the 
emblem of Majesty fhould not be made a mark of disgrace and ridicule. 
Béfides, it thould be remembered, that the Savrour oF THE WOKLD 
avas crowned sith thes in. derision, which is another reafon why the punifh- 
ment is improper for a slovenly boy. Neither is it contifient with Cbriftian 
charity toc boys to be fet to proclaim the faults of their fchool-feliows.” 


We do not know when we have experienced more difguft than om. 


the perufal of the account of Mr. Lancafter’s novel pundhments for 


young offenders. When a boy acquires a finging tone in reading (which, 


be it. remarked, he cannot acquire, without the moft grofs negligence 
on the part of the ma/fer) he makes him parade round the fchool dee 


corated with matches, ballads and dying-{peeches, while fome of the, 


béys march before him, crying the articles, in the tone of the Lons 
don hawkers. This excites, as it well may do, the laughter of the 
boys; batthe man who can expect any good to reiult from it mult, ia 
our opinion, be the moft incorrigible ideot inthe world, while this 

repofterous puntfhment, engendered, we fhould fuppofe, in the: 

rains of a maniac, muft encourage that deteftable propentity to sidicules 
(which we have before reprobated) in the fpeétators ; it is much 
niore likely to render the objeét of it fullen and difcontented than to’ 
Ryrvens a repetition of the practice which it is meant to corieét. 

drs. Ttimmes very naturally afks, in what cafes are dying-/peeches’ 
needful ? and, moft properly, adds : 


Though written in Grub-ttreet language, they are ferious théngs; and: 
opght to be reprefented as fuch to young perfons, and not introduced to 
provoke the laggh of a fet of thoughtlets boys, who,’ by being aceultomed 
to a@ the part of hawkers, or of the’ rabble, for the dilyrace of thei: 
fchoolfellow, who perhaps got his bad habit from being improperly tavght 
it at firlt (and in which there is in fact no sim), may be hardened to join 
the unfeeling multitude who follow the condemned prifoners to the gallows 


ad 





* The medals worn by the boys are called Star Aedals in the Reports, 
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as objeéts of curiofity, and return from the execution of their fellow mortals 
for capital offences with no good imprefiion upon theit minds,” 


A boy who frequently plays truant ‘* is fometimes tied uP in afackor 
a blanket, and left to fleep at night.on the floor of the {chool-houfe,” the 
floor of which is neither ¢7/ed nor doarded, .This is a punifhment, 
the merit of inventing. which is, we believe, exclufively due te Mr 
Lancafter himfelf! It is both dangerous and cruel in the extreme. 
A timid boy left in fuch a fituatiom might receive an injury which he 
would feel for the remainder of his days ; nay, fuch might be the ter- 
ror of fome boys at being fo left, as even to deorive them of life. 
And has Mr. Lancafter ever reflected on the poflibility of fuch an 
event, and on the confequent verdict of a Coroner’s Jury, and the 
decifion of a Court of Juftice!—lIf he have not, it is high time” he 
fhould.. But we turn from this fubjeét with a degree of difgult, bor- 
dering on abhorrence. 


Mr. L’s mode of enforcing orders in his fchool is curious. His» 


boys are trained like fuldiers to obey the word of command. But he 
is terribly afraid of being fuppofed to encourage any thing fo holtile ta 
the principles of a Quaker as a warlike fpirit ; and, theretore, he takes 
{pec'al care to difclaim any fucb iatention, and ** to avoid all com- 
mands which are /fridi/y military.” And how does he do this? why, 
forfooth, 


“ When the monitor has occafion to order the clafs to go to the right or 
lefi, it is done by a fign, in order to avoid the command, “ 7a He > 2ghA— 
“Go on,” infiead of March”—and “ Stop,” in heu of © Halt’’” The 
clafles are permitted occafionally to meafure their fleps when yoing round 
the fchool in clofe order, to prevent what elie would often occur, from. theie 


nambers, treading upon each othur’s heels, or pulhing one another down. 


In this cafe meafuring their fteps commands their attention to one objeét, 


and prevents their being unruly or diforderly. It is not required that the 
nwalure thould be exact, or be a regular stez, but that each feholar thould at: 
lempt to walk ata regular Giliance from the one who precedys him, 
The commands that a monitor gives to his clafs are of a fimple nature, 
“To%—« Out.” The whole clafs do this at one motion; they learn te 
front, or go to the right and left, fingle or double. They “ thew flates” at! 
the word of command; take them up, or lay them gently down on the” 
deik, inthe [ame manner. Another command is to “ fling hats,” whith is 
always done on coming into fchaol, and “ uniling hats,” which is always done 
on léaving it. Tins alludes to a very convenient arrangement, which prevents 
all the lois of hats, miltakes, and confufion in finding of them, which would. 
naturally occur among fo large a number of boys. Lt {aves all thelves, &c, 
Re All -theie advantages are gained, and. inconveniences avoided, by 
every boy flinging his hat acrois his fhoulder, as a folcier would bis kna 
lack, by which means he always carries it about him, and cannot lofe it 
without immediately miffing it.” ‘ 





If all thefe manceuvres are not /fridtly military we are very much 
deceived, To us the miferable fubtérfuge of changing the mere word 
of 
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of command appears to be a diftinction withouta difference. And if 
Mr. L. reaily do not perceive this himfelf, he muit be much more 
fiupid than we take him to be. Mrs. Trimmer {tarts an object: oa 
to this method of training which has a great déal of folidity in it. 


© A queflion will be fuggelied on obferving the great relemblance of 
thofe adopted by Mr. Faia ter to tikole of divi tions ot foldiers under theit 
Olticers. Whether it is contifient with found policy to train all the youths 
of the lower orders in thele evolu tions, lett hereafter they fh ould be drawy 
wn, by ill-difpefed per! ‘ons, to employ their knowledge of them to bad pur 
poles >. And this‘coutideration will lead to arother quetiion, whether itis 
expedient to have fo large a number of boys in one ‘chool as to render this 
meaiure neceilary.” 


On Mr, L.’s plan of female education we have only to obferve, 
that the notion of educating 200 girls in the fame fch vot Servs 7 of 
$00 boys is one that no rational being x could have adopted, and which 
no men in histenfes will purfue. 

The next, and by much the moft important divifion of Mr. Lan, 
cafter’s work, which attracts the notice of his able commentator, Is 
that which fetes to the religions inftrudiion of yor uth, flere it is 
that his plan is, as we {tated at the beginning of this article, radically 
celeclive ; for the vague notions of religion which he endeavours to 
infil inta the minds of bis be oys, W ithout the aid of prayers, even oi the 
Lord's Prayer, (the divine ovigin of which, and the divine authority by 
which its ule is commanded and enforced are not fuflicicnt recom 
snendations in the eyes of this meek and pious refofmer!) fhe Creed 
ofthe Fen Commandments, all of which are proferibed, ‘in his {chool, 
are rather calculaied to make them confident in ienoranec, than to 
tuspart to them any knowledge of the dogirines of Chriltianity, or of 
the duties of its followers. What hecalls his praétical inftruction is not 
a religious leflon, but a philofophical differtation, on the beauty and ne- 
eelfity of order, the object of which teems to be more to promote reg. 
Farity and method in his fchool, than to make the fcholars love ati 


fear God. Mrs. Trimmer obferves on ic, with her ufual jedgment: 
This mode of giving religious, or ratte t Adth sofihics al instrucion, may pal 
fi! h contribute to produce aiden ¢ the schoo) s but a more powe ful motive wit! 


be found, 1 conceive, by ichobibore. in the dread of the suspended basket 
and the cove./en yore s, &c. much more than this is necei! lary to produce ordet 
in ihe heart OL adingle individual of the fallen race of man.’ 


MriL. ‘Posidert ining, of courfe, the Church Catechifm, which we 
tell Dim, for he feems to be ignorant of it, is founded on Scriptures ie 
marks, that Scripture Catec p fms are the beff; and he adduces fom 


ipecimens of one, tramed by one Freame, a Quaker; that is, 108 
qu yefbons were fiai ned by him, and the refpontes confit of patiagel 
from Seripture., To this there can be no obje@ion ; but, we fcc a 


¢ y" , ‘~~ . ») »4 , ? J ® < e j 
reafon int the world why oye inet h Catechitm fhould be re‘ectetly 


onda Quaker Catechimm intr 4 fi $id sftead. It would not be ia 
te judge of this favourite cat wath « ‘fy ye by the few fpccimens 
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before us; when we fhall have feen the whole of it we thall be better 


able to decide on its merits, It however does not anfwer the pur- 
pofe for which Mr. L. profeffes to adopt it; namely, for the inft uce 
tion of ** youth in the leading and uncontroverted principles of Chriftia- 
nity.’ Tt is perfeChy-obvious to the moft common capacity, and is 
ably pointed out by Mrs, Trimmer, that he could not poflibly give 
his pupils an explanation of the texts which he quotes, without touch- 
ing upon forme of the moft controverted points of doctrine. Adopting 
a part of Mrs. Trimmer’s plan of education (though mutilating that 
as he does moft of the paffages which he quotes from Scripture), he 


-propofes to introduce Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs for Children, among 


apart of his boys ; on which Mrs, Trimmer, mot pertinently, alks , 


« What edition of Dr. Watts’s Divine Songs can Mr. Lancafier fet bis 
fcholars to learn? There are, I know, two editions in circulation; one as 
the pious author wrote it, and approved by orthodox Chriftians, te other 
aliged since his death to (uit Socinian ofinions. This book, therefore, either 
way, cannot be faid to be free from the ‘ wxccioverted doctitucs of Chris 
fanity.”” 

According to Mr. L.’s plan of religious infruction (if that may be 
called :xfiruétion, which leaves tbe mind of the pupil utcerly uninform- 
ed ot the effential doctrines of Chriltianity), the boys are never to 
pray tut when they feel the neceffity of prayer; thatis, as from his lan- 
guage, we muft neceflarily inter, when they are moved thereto by the 
Ealy Ghofl ; a neceffity which, at the rifk of being condemned as Here- 
tics, or at leaft, as reprobates infected with a Pharsfaical fect-making 
Spirit, we {cruple not to affirm, no dey ever has felt; nay, more we 
wiil add, that no dey was ever fo moved; of courfe prayer muft be en- 
tiely out of the queflion. Huwever, prefuming on this experience in 
his favoured pupils, he is to ftore their minds with fcriptural fupplica- 
tions, that they may be at all times prepared for extemporaneous effu- 
fous. But every fober and refleting Chriftian will concur with us, 
we fufpect, in reprobating this wild and fantaftical notion 5 this habi- 
tual negle&t of a mo# important duty; and agree with Mrs. TT.“ that 
it is contrary both to reaion and to Scripture to futfer child.en to pafs 
their earlieft ycars without Icading them into the habit of praver.” 
The necefliy of prayer is not a feeling that will rife fpontaneoufly in 
the mind of man, in his prefent fallen and corrupt ffate; it mutt be 
early initilied into it; he mu& he favght it, as a debt of gratitude, and 
an act of duty. Asto makinga Bible ofa boy’s memory, by making 
him get the Bible by rote, it is the moft whimfical and abfurd notion 
thateve: entered into the head of anenthufiaf. <A bx y fo learning the 
Bible, withont the aid of any comment or expofition, would repeat it 
like aparrot, and with about as much benefit to himfeif. . As to his 
Hiof boots for imparting religious and moral inftruction, fome of 


thers oe we'll valcolated for that purpcfe, but there are others 
wh but hemfclt, we venture to fay, would ever have thought 


, 


to the hands of boys taken from the lowes clafles-of fo- 
ciety. 
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ciety. Among thefe are Martinet’s Catechi/in of Nature, and Turner 
eafy Introduétion to the Arts and Sciences. An the Jatt, Chrift is repre. 
fented as a martyr, and not as having died a voluntary facrifice for the 
fins of the whole wold. Here then the boys are taught to reject the Hy 
doétrine of the atonement; and docs Mr. Lancatter ‘call this (certainly Hy ¢. 
a fundamental ioQrine) one of the uncontroverted doctrines of Chritti. al 
anity? If:he do, he is grofsly ignorant, and confequently unfit for his BR 
fituation ; and if he do not, he 1s abominably hypocritical ; for, under th 
a pretext of avoiding controverfy, he feeks to fll che minds of his boys 
with his own pernicious prejudices and mifchievous principles. But, 
befides the thort lift which he gives, there is a fehool Circulating Lis pt 
brary of more than 300 volumes, of which he gives no lift at all. It Me 5 
is not too much to believe that he bas fele&ted the /ea/? objectionable he: 
books to exhibit to the public; and therefore we may, without any Mo. 
breach of charity, conclude that the concealed lift contains many books 
ofa more thandsubt{ul tendency But, ind< pendently of the obje€tion al- » 
ready fuggeited to the book laft noticed, it is obje€tionable in anothet mn 
point of view, as treating of fubjects not at all calculated for fuch pus Sa 

ilsas Mr. Lancafter’s ; of philofophy and metaphyfics for inftanee, 
There can be no doubt of the truth of the following obfervation of i 


Mrs, ‘Trimmer on this point. fleet 


“Tam fenfible, that with many people I may be called iMideral and nae BE {pec 
row-minded, for objecting to the fame baoks being read indijcriminately in H  pofe 
fchools for the higher and lower claffes of children. But it is a pins be { 
from which I never can depart, being founded on obfervation as well as [on] HM tha} 
theory, that the labouring part of the community is promoted far more by MF 4.4. 
teaching them things that are likely to be ufeful to them in their proper fi: Be 
tion, than by the fiudy of the {ciences.” eh 

> 


The laft divifion of Mr. Lancafter’s plan which this excellent la the v 
has undertaken to analyze, is that which relates to Luitiatory Schooh HM fields 
Mr. L. having a new fyitem of his own to produce, confiders it ne K 
prio to pave the way for its introduction by decrying all exifing MM ther 
fchools of this defcription ; and this he attempts to do, per fas ct nefth ME havi 
by truth and falfehood. His abufe of them is indifcriminate; decly Triens 
matory ; and, in many inftances, to, our knowledge, utterly unfouh i towa 
ded. The village fchovls throughout the country, and even in 
neighbourhood of the metropolis, are by no means fuch as this 
innovator reprefents them ; they are met {cenes of di/order and noife, me 
is *‘ the improvement of the little ones” unattended to. Nod 
there is great room for amendment in many of thefe fchools, and{ 
the parochial {chools alfo; but, with all their faults, they are inha 
ly preferable to Mr. L..’s boafted fchools of perfeion—for the d 
dren are taught to pray, torepeat the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Ten Commandments, and to worfhip their God in his temple. ' 
fhort, they are taught to be Chri/fians, which his boys are not. 
calls the attention of the public 


“ To a difiin® {riendlefs part of the community, I mean the poor a 
r ren 
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dren who are in parifh workhoufes, who are ofien friendlels [he firii de- 
fcribes them generally as friendlefs beings, and in the next line tells us they 
are often fo], and immured in thele receptacles of poverty, depreiiion, and 
yice, without education, and without hope; children to whom ¢urses and 
ilt ireatment ate too often fubftitutes of [for] parental {niles or maternal care, 
Jhave often viewed thele poor ofpressed children, when pacing with folemn 
fieps, and downcalt eyes, along the ltreets toa place ot public worfbip ; 
amd the fettled gloom and unhappinets, vitible on fome of their countenan- 
ces, has [have] attracted my forrowful attention, and_forced from my eyes 
the unavailing tears of pity.” 


— 


This is the miferable rant of the pfeudo-philanthropy of modern 
times. We, too, have feen thefe children going to church, as often 
as Mr. Lancafter, but we certainly have viewed them with a very dif- 
ferent eye ; we have admired their general order, cleanlinefs, and 
healthy appearance; we have felt proud of our country on contempla- 
ting thefe interefting objects ; and grateful to our God for giving us 
grace to be charitable. Let any one fay, who has witn: fled the glon- 
ous fpectacle annually exhibited at St. Paul’s, whether this horrible 
practice be not the phantom of a wild imagination, and a libel on the 
moft charitable country in the world. But, perhaps, our reforming 
Quaker’s feelings were hart by the reflection that thefe unfortunate 
children were guing to imbibe a pharifaical fec?- making /pirit at the 
fleeple houfe. What the practice of farming ihe poor is, in many re- 
fpeAs, a pernicious and moft objectionable practice, weare not dif- 
pofed to deny ; and that the parifh workhoufes may not, all of them, 
be fo well conduéted as they ought to be, may be equally true; but 
that any of them are fuch as to juftify the pidure which this man, has 
drawn of them, we cannot believe, and that numbers of them, in the 
metropolis even, and in its vicinity, are the very reverfe of this, we 
can, upon our own knowledge, affirm. We refer Mr. Lancafter to 
the workhoufes of Hackney, of Iflington, of St. Lusc’s, of Spital- 
fields, of St. Andrew’s Holborn, of St. George, Hanover-fquare, and 

i Keafington, for the proof that. what-we have afferted. is true, and 
that he has afirmed the thing which is mot. Mr. L. ought to have 
kouwn that the children of the poor, though orphans, are neither 
Sriendle{s nor oppreffed ;—the Overfeers are their legal guardians, bound 
tawatch over, to befriend, and to protect them ; and the Magi/trates 

ve the power to vifit and infpeét the workhoufes, to examine into 

at¢ of their inhabitants, and to punith the overfeers for any breach 

@& neglect of their duty. But the fet is, that Overfeers in general 
m their duty, zealoufly and confcientioufly.. Nor does the 
Wardianfhip of the parifh cficers, nor the fuperintending power of the 
ates end here, The children cannot be bound apprentices, 
Mout the confeat of two Magiftrares ; and it is the duty of the offi- 
#S to. fee that they are well an’ properly treated during their appren- 
ethips ; and this, alfo, is a duty whith we know, in many parifh- 
they ftrictly difcharge. Shame, then, on thefe overcharged pic- 
lures of mifery and oppreflion ; thefe outrageous libels; deftined to 
/N@. CLI. VOL. XXIII, K anfwer 
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anfwer an interefied, and, we wilhadd, a mof inft lious, and mof? mis. 
chievous purpofe ! 

In this part of her work, we cannot but think that Mrs. Trimmer 
concedes ratrer too much to the object of her animadverfions, and, , 
treats him with rather too much forbearance. Our circumf{cribed |i. - 
mits, however, will not allow us to dupply this defect, in every in, 





ftance. What the fays on Sunday Schools is in perfect uniton with out 

fentiments on that fubjedt. | z 

ts “In Sunday Schoals much valuab’e inftrution is given, and great good done ni 

by them; and, when under the infpection of the parochial minilter, and th 

, other members of the Church of England, the rarional system of infiruction is bl 
adhered to. On the other band, it mult be conleiled, that this inflitution is 

often made ufe of as a means of alrenating the children of the lower orders) HB fy 

+i from the Chutch, farficularly tr the Methodists and Anabaptists.” (This we of 

Hf know to be the cafe; toa very great and alarming extent indeed!) © This os 

| evil might have been prevented, inthe firit intiance, by the proper fupport cui 

antlencouragement of Sunday Schools in every parith ; and it full admats of a Di 

remedy by the fame means.” po 

Having cleared the way, in the manner defcribed, Mr. L. proceeds a 

i to make his propofel, forthe grand object of all his efforts, the /arma- dif 

iy tion of a factety for the joint purpefes of cflabi:fhing free febosls all over. the the 

1 uneted kingdoms, and training young men for fchoolmafters. This propo- ing 

fh fal, and the plan for carrying the notable (cheme into effect, Mrs. ‘ 

i Trimmer has analyzed with confderable talents and fkill, and we las wh 

| ment exceedingly our inability to follow her through her mafterty ana- Ch 

lyfis. Our limits will allow us to give only a very brief abftract of Gar 

it. Mr, Lancafter propofes that the patrons af his projected fociet ‘tr 

fhould not prefume on their riches, nor, in doing this act of kindnel Pi 

to the poor, imagine that they are doing any thing more than a duty ‘an 

incumbent onthem. He fcems to forget, that, though charity be the gor 

duty of a Chriftian, it i: left to himielfto chufe the mans of difplays hes 

if ing it, and to fele<t ls cdje4s = and that any many. whether of rank or thei 

piged)] not, whoiscalted upon to contribute to the fupport of any charitabl¢ biti: 

P | inftitution, is perfectly warranted to inquire into the object and ma hai 

Fi nagement of it, and even to preferibe the terms on which his required HM fit 

Shae fupport fhall be piven. Nor in fo doing does he violate his‘duty, ia HR Ae | 

}. the fmalleft degree. But Mr. L. is particularly anxious that the mew Be 4? 

‘i . bers of Ais fuctety fhall not di@tate to the fchoolmafters, who are allt irl 

p he of his own training, Butof this more prefently.. Mrs, Trimme sit 

obferves on this pailage ; - , 

If 1 underfiand the pailage aright, it is Mr. Lancafler’s “with ‘in bring the 

te ing forward his propuial for introducing a new {yftem of education, to have lad 

if every obstacle removed cui of js way, particularly the claufe in * the Act of Use Unt 

aie * formity,’ which lays a reliraint upon tchoolmatters, and requires them totéke Tue. 

4 outa licence, &c.; and that he allo withes no fotuer to be lodged in the hands fe 

a i of the society he is defirous to fee formed, ¢ Let the members of it be coho they may King 

Pag bus that gf encousaging merit, and befowing rewards.” Plice 
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fa'truth, he evidently wifhes the members to be adtrury only ia fup+ 
plying him with the means of carrying his plan into execution ;. andr 
then to fiak into mere puppets, to be moved only as he thall pleafe. 
Wilhing his fociety to be as extenfive, and his fchools as numerous, 
as poflible, he ts, of-courfe anxious to have it known, thatno religi~ 
cus diftinGtions are to be acknowledged, and that nothing 4s to. be 
taught, no Creeds, no Church Catechifm, which can give dff:nce to 
any fectary whatever. Whence our readers will ealily conceive, that 
nothing effential to a Chriftian would be taught. We fhall extract 
the concluding part of this paflage, with Mrs, Trimmer's moft fenft- 
ble comments upon it. | : ? 

——- But the GRAND BASIS OF CHRISTIANITY ALONEIsbroad enough 
forthe whole bulk of mankind to fiand upon, and jom hands as children 
ofone family. This batfis is ‘ GLoxy te Gop and the increale, of fAcace 
and good-muili amongtt mex.” It is the duty of every man to imitate the 
conduct of the good Samaritan. Where ts the fincere Churchman or 
Diifenter that would not readily unite to ‘ pour the oil and wine into the 
poor man’s wounds!’ Ah then ! let the friends of youth, among every de- 
nomination of Chriftians, exalt the sTANDARD OF EpucaTIoNn, and ra//y 
round it for their preservation; forgetting for a while their private religious 
differences of opinion, and parfuing two grand objects for the public good-— 
the promotion of goud morals, and the infiruction of youth in ulfeful Jearn- 
ing, adapted to their refpective fituations, 

That the Gly of God and universal Charity are the two great objeas 
which Chrijiians ihould always keep in view, no one who knows what 
Chrilianity is can deny, And THE GRAND Basis OF CHRISTIANITY, 
vamprizing all the fundamentals of the Chrittian religion, is certainly « broad 
engagh for the whole bulk of mankind to ftand upon, and join hands as 
childjen of one family ;’ for itis, in fact, no other than thé combined cdoés 
fines of our SAVIOUR Jesus Curist and his Apostles; but the misfortune 
is, that a great part of mankind have not kept to this ground, but have 
gone beyond the preferibed bounds, fome one way and tome another, from 
their different inferpretations of feriptare ; and it ts not poflible to, bomg 
thet agree in reltyious opinions on ad/ fAofnts ; but this ought-netto be any 
biidvrance totheirregatding each ether as brethren ; though thole whe 
gaintain. the Aigbest ground will not be perfuaded to came dowa to the level 
bfthofe: who defeend. to the lowest; I mean in relpect to articles of faith. 
he the text, which Mr. Lancafler quotes as the grand basis of Christianity “he 
Appears to have made a wrong choice ; for no gener ai: Big system Cay ev 
fairly but upon its, The reader, on referring to the Sible, will find thi 
iiandsthys an the second chajiter of St. Luke's Copel, * Glory'to God Gh the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-coi!l tozsardimen,’ Tt was the charas futig by 
the angelic host, who fuddenly appeared to the {hepherdsiof Bethlehem ater 
the ancen or rHe Lorp had faid,.‘ Fear not; tor behold, | bring you 
flad tidings of great joy, which thall be unto you, andto all people. “For 
A is born this ld in the city of David a Saviour, who is Canasr 
hug Logp.’ Here is nothing faid of ‘Peace and good-will anrongst men;’ 
the text evidently relates to the good-will or mercy of Gow towards men in 
tending his anly begotten Son to be a faviour to them. ff the text is ap- 


Plicadle in any fenfe to Education, it mult be underftood, I think, to dire 
#tents and teacliers to make their children cYuamted with the good tidings 
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o! the angel ; ‘and to teach them, in imitation of the thepherds (who, Wwe may 
obferve by the way, were men of lowly ttation,) to glorify ard: praile Gop 
for his wondertul goodnels to mankind. in refpeét to Mr. Lancatter’s advice 
to ‘exalt the siaudard of ‘education, and ri wly rouned = the preservatr nM of youth, 
the members of the Church of England may fairly reply, ‘Tue Stam 
parp ov Cuaistian Epucation was crecied by our pious forcfathersat 
the Reformation ; we have every one of us been enrolled as members of 
the National Church, and are folcuunly engaged to fupport it ourlelves, ang 
bring up our children according to its holy ordinances, We cannot ral} 
Yoand ANOTHER standard, without deferting from that which we confiders 
the SYANDARD OF THE Sanctuary; neither can we fend our children 
away from it, for they alfo have been folemnly enrolled: and how can we 
with juttice dif anclize them, whilit they are unable to choofe for them 
felves?? Betides this, thanks to a gracious Providence! we have a Sd 
c1eTy of our own, confifting at this time of more than 2600 members 
whole end and defign ts to promote the interefis of the Established Church, 
aod whe certainly will not join another fociety for purpofes unfavourableta 
thole interelts, At leatt, let us have time to econtider, whether the two 
great objects propofed by Mr. Lancatier would really be anfwered by out 
forfaking our ttand: rd, and p rmitting our children to be educated with 
view to Y euhty only, and fo be initiated in that learning, of the utility ol 
which, to perfons in lowly ftations, fome of us at leaft are doubtful. The 
condudlt Of the good Samaritan we are ready to imitate, by joining with out 
Chriffian brethren in any a&t of benevolence. We will fubicribe with thet 
to the fame hofpitals, and give tickets of admillion without any inquify 
concerning relizious opinions; we will contribute to the fame occational 
{ubfcriptions tor individuals, In fhort, we will affociate with them for the 
telief of any of the temporal ditire/les of the poor at large ; but in the a 
fair of education we muti contider well whether the remedy propotedis 
really of an efficacious nature, before we adminilier, or even provide 
it.’—Such, I conceive, would be the anfwer of every zealous member é 
the national church to fuch a propotalas Mr. Lancafter’s.” 


The firit obje& of the new fociety, according to Mr. Lancafter's 
plan, fhould be to provide fuitaile matters and miftreffes for. his 
ichools ;—of the qualifications of fuch teachers, his. ideas are what 
uodern philofopbijis would call liberal, candid, and enlarged. 


“ | donot think it a commendable thing for any body of men to infringt 
the rights of mdividua!s; therefore it w ould not be proper for a fociety 
dictate to teachers, having fchools of their own, how or what they fhodld 
teach. [conceive any perfon, whofe moral charaéter and abilities wet 
likely to make him ferviceable to the rifing gemeration, thould be an objed 
of the fociety’s protection, let his denomination of religion be what it ma% 
and let him yurlue whatever methods of religtous, er other infiruciion, his 
fincere and beii intentions may dictate *.” 


And thefe teachers, who are to have this unlimited a 
pofed in them, and who are deflined, as he fays, to'fill ‘* an office 
which the national morals and the fate of empires depend,” are to . 
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——— 


* Improvements, fixlt edition, page 32. 
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i * young men from 10 to 20 years of age,” and to be fully gualified to 
ce take the charge of a ichool, containing from 200 to 300 boys in fws/ve 
thy months. And a plan fo perfectly prepofterous as to make us almott 
* doubt the fanity of his intelleéts who could devife it, does this man 
. eravely call upon the country to adopt. Oh! but the plin is not only 
z! excellent in theory, but equally fy in practice !—prcbatum eff. Mr. A 
Mm ea youths of fifteen, forfooth, aye, and even of fourteen, who fu- i 
y perintend and manage, the one a hundred and twenty, the other a 4 
i hundred boys; ° but,” fays Mis. T. “If I unJeritand the natter ee | 
we We Tight, they proceed in a mechanical way by means of key books, which et 
tne they are required to follow exadtly, and by which they could effectu- i 
34 fi ally teach the boys of their refpeCtive clafies, without knowing theme a 
or felves the principles on which their leflons are founded.” In thort, bt 
ch, it is clear that the object of his plan is to render hinyfelf the abfolure a Ee 
matter of a very contiderable portion of the rifing gencration, through 
wy the medium of his own agents, who are to act for him, to repeat his ef 


oul HE lefflons, and to carry his meafures into effect. Affliaied focieties are 
ha thus to be eftablithed throughout the country, of boys trained to mili- 


K; tary difcipline, infected with the eiprit de corps, and prepared to act, 
a“ in any manner, which their grand-mafier, Mr. Lancafter himfelf, may 
ai direct. In this only is he confiltent; all his meafures lead to the at. 
av fe tinment of thisend; though in other reipeQs they are utterly in- 


nat fee confiftent with his avowed original purpofe ; for he profefles to found 
the fe his claims to preference and protection, on the /implicity of his plany 
ak when the preparation for his novitiate teachers, though to be comple- 
Lis ted in the fhort period of a year, is, as Mrs, T. obferves, of fuch a 
ide BS comprehenfive kind, that ** the fimplicity of his plan vanifhes out of 
coe fight.” 

In her fubfequent remarks, Mrs. Trimmer detects many very grofs 
créM@ mifquotations of Scripture, by Mr. Laneatter; which fhew, as fhe 
Wi fays, the danger of trufting to fuch a Bible as the memory ; but which, 
hat HE We think, fhew a creat deal more. On this topic, however, we fhall not 

enlarge ; and indeed we muft now bring this article to a clofe. Belore 
ngt We inith it, however, we will enable our readers to form fome «pi- 
ito fe 2100. of the {pecies of teachers which Mr. L, is likely to provide tor 
id Me he inftruGion of the rifing generation, by tclling them, that of s/zr- 
ee RE Men youths, whom he has himfelf prepared for that «important «fice 
~ 
hw 























“Son which the national morals and the fate of empires depend ;” 
lwelve'attend their mafler to a Quaker’s Meeting, and the thirteenth ts 
MAnabapipl 1 This curious ta may alfo ferve as a [pecimen of | 
the manner in which the influence which the mifter acquires over his 
re fe Ss 20d on. which Mr. L. slays fo great. a firels, ‘is exerted. And 
of fe Sf) 448 io the promotion of this part of his pian, that dis Majelty, 
be Me “8 head of the efablifhed Church, anda creat part of his royal family, 
have been advifed to fubferibe. We fully concur with Mrs. T. in the 
opinion, « that of all plans which can be formed for the education of 
mabe which propofe giving upiths impecefis of religion to omer 
eects, are the molt to be guarded againii. They are indeed! 
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and itis, -uponthis ground, principally, that we are moft anxious to 
ut the country on their guard againtt the plans of Mr. Lancalter. 

Vhe renaining part of Mrs. ‘TVrimmer’s book is devoted to a conf. 
devarton of the national fyftems of education, as enforced by the act cf 
uniformity. And here fhe gives an epitome of an admir. ble 
traét, bn the duties of a Chriftian fchoolmafter, written early in. the 
laft century, by Dr. Talbot, and printed and circulated by the Society 
for promoting ‘Chriftian Know ledge ; a tract which cannot be too well 
known, nor co idely diffributs -d. The qualifications there fhewn 
ty, be requifite, are very different, indeed, from thote which the 
teachers of Myr. Lancaiter are required to pellets. In fhort, the two 
firitems of education exhibit a perteét contraft ; as, indeed, they mutt 
afcourfe do, when the Chriltian Religion is the bafis of the one, and 
temporal cbjedis are the end of the other, ‘Io the members of the 
Church of England we fay, uérum horum mavis acctpe; but do not 
profefs, as you muitdo, a decided preference to the one, and, at the 
fame tire, vive encouragement to the other, We have entered thus 
at large into an inveftigation of this fubjeét, not only becaule we think 
it one of the higheft importance; but becaule it appears to us that, 
from the /ideral (pirit of the age, difplayed in its fuperiority to all pres 
judices; tyom the habit of judging of things at firft fight, as it were; 
and from the jajbion of encourazing every f{pecies of innovation, and 
every kindof guackery ; many perfons of the firft refpeat ability, who, 
had they tubmitted t the trouble of examination and inguiry, would 
immediately have perceived the danger of fetting fuch an example, 
have contrebuted to the fuecefs of a moft arttul and infidious plan, 
pregnant with the moft pernicious confequences; a plan, too, not 
ca led fer, nor jullified by any neceflity ; but leading to the deitruc. 
tion of another moft bencticial fyftem, and calc ulated to produce the 
moft beneficial cfeéts, becaufe foun ded on the religion, and fanctione 
ed by the Jaws, of the land. L et fuch perfons, now that their cyes 
mult be open to the doager of their conduct, form a fociety for carty- 
ing this fyem into ful I effect, and they will indeed render the mol 
etlontial fervice to their cou: itry. 

We fall conclude this article, with Mrs. Trimmer’s clofing refiee- 
tions, afier her review of the fvitem in quellion, and of the qualifies 
tions of a mafter intended toad upon is. 


« Let us now conGder what kind of chara&ters a fch ool under fuch’ 
mafier, with the aid of the paroc hial minivier (as the national! iviiem re (qu ires)) 
aud with the bleting of Gap (which we may conclude he will earnefily 
a TO, ) will produce > Hamme ly, you uths well infiructed j in-all the a nelese 

the Curnistian Fairu,-.and the duties of rel lig rion and morality, as tang! it by 
the COMMANDMENTS of Gon in She “De c ‘Loc ve, and the Precepts of 
Gosvex; awd delirous of aking a good ufe of the learning that has beet 
heitowed upon them by a proper dif harge of all the relative duties as 2% 
brothers, afpwcntices, domesite servants, ariificers, labourers, &e. and ‘as inyal 
subjects and good CHRISTIANS, 

«+ Nat on Hy the members of the Church of England, but thofe of othe 
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communions (who purlue a fimilar moleof Carecnerical Justruction, and teach 
the fame things in reipect to mo't of the fundamental doétrines ot Chriiti- 
anity,), will be ready, I am per. uaded, to join with us in preferring the dar- 
#r, from a conviction, that it 1s (heir intere!t as wellas ours to guard againit 
the introduction of generalizing klans into their fehools of charity ; but it is 
(o be feared that one numerous and prevailing fect, who too lightly cleem 
the Holy Sacraments of the Chrucan Church, placing their dependence on 
the preaching of theirown mintters, will be diipojed to let this plan go on 
without an objection on their part, in tusl confidence that the e/ect wall be 
called at God’s appointed time, let their education be what it may. But I 
will not enlarge on this fubject, as | have no detire to increafe the animofi- 
ties which unhappily fubuit between Chriiians of the fect I allude to and 
fome orthodox Chriliians. I may, however, be allowed to lay, that the 
pains which are taken by the former to make profelytes, fhould call torth 
the members of the Church in general to ule their uanolt vigdauce to keep 
the young members within the fold; and nothing, according to the opinion 
of tar beiter judges in this matter than mytelf, would lo efiectually promote 
this defirable end among the lower orders, as a wore particular aitention to 
the exiliing Charity Schools on the Conititulional foundation, and the in- 
creale of them.  Thete are the free schools which ut behoves us particularly 
to fupport ; and no parith fhould be without one; in London they thould 
be multiplied; but the inftruction m them certainly ought to be conformable 
to the foundation laid at the Reformation, careckettcal and explanaioy. For 
can the members of the Caurch coniitently give their tarticular patromage to 
fchools in whieh the Church Catecitim is not taught? 

“ Notthat I would recommend any inflingement of the 4c of Tolerationy 
orluggelt, that difference of religious opinion thould bea groand of hatred 
aud contention amongft Chrittians. There is no oceation to talk to mere 
children about thefe things; they may be inlirucied in every pomt of doce 
trine and practice without knowing that fuch differences fubiilt, tll the 
time arrives when they will be required to renew their baptifmal vow, at 
which time charity chitdren w'ua'ly leave ichool, Then indeed, they ought 
to be made acquainted with thele diflerences, fo as to guard them from be- 
ing drawn away from the Church, but not to lead them into controverties. 

However, let me not be thought defirous of rejecting Mr. Lancatier’s 
method of infiruétion ; onthe contrary, lam fuily convinced that our cha- 
rity schools would derive contiderable advantage from introducing it in feveral 
Teipedts, but efpecially becaule it would not only give time tor, but might 
he applied to, religious infiruction, with happy effeét, under certain limita- 
tons, 

“ Neither would I with to have poor children, whatever might be the 
religious profeilions of their parents, excluded from our Church Schools ; 
they fhould be received into them with proper recommendations, on ond 
Condiuon, namely, that they mult be taught with therelt. This, as l have 
been informed, is done in fome fcaools unfavourable to the Eftablifhment; 
and it is propol:d to be done in Mr. Lancafier’s on a very exientive fcale, 
Surely then, that Cuurcu, which is one of the fillars of the Constity- 
TION, as well as the GLory or tuk Nation, may juiily claim the privi- 
leges of educating her Own members aceording to her own lytiem, and of 
making the condition above mentioned with feceders. But it is certainly 
aixing too much to require the members of the Church to withhold from 


children in their fchog! education their Creep and their CaTecuisM, their 
K + Bisie 
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Bisee in fa&, and their Common Praver Boox, and “ to keep in the bak 
ground "all the peculiar doctrines which " 1¢ Church holds facred, tor the fake 
of acquiring, by a cheaper, more xpedi tious, and plealanter method, 
thofe branches et learning which childre nine harity ichools do acquire, t! Ough 
by a more tedious procefs. For it fhould be remembered, that it is the ahs 
pic ation of talents, and not the posse ‘ston Of them, that is of real imp ortance: 
and this ts the great object of our National System in retpedt to the / she. 
bettowed upon ciaarity children. I am, howev ér, ready to confels, that 
this end might be greatly promote ‘d by the appoint (ment of young men, 
educated upon Alr. Lan \catter’s plan, as assistant teachers to introduce his 
mode of arrangement, classification, &c. into charity ichools of every deno- 
mination; by which means alo thele youths would have the ¢ pportunity of 
learning thote things which would complete their qualifications as School 
mafiers in (chools belonging to the Iftablifiment. 

«They might there lear n, tur infflance,toinitruct their future pupils,that there 
has always been upon earth a visiste Cuurcnu, to which the Cuuren or 
ENGLAND, as @ branch of the Hory Carnonric ow» Ciunisrtan Cuurces, 
essentially and properly belongs ; that this Church is ditiinguithe d by having 
Hoty SackaMents ordained by CHRIST HIMSELF, as outavard signs of hee 
venly blessings bestowed on mankind by the Bre race of Gon thr ough CUR st, andas 
means fo ¢ dt aiming an interest in these bles Vig 3 that the ‘reys alfo ip our Church 
AN ORDER OF MINISTERS Pee ‘ularly ordaine: ily and m; Dy © ther in: forian it ftrutit, 
of which there is no intimation in Mr. L.’s plan (nor in ideed could it rea fon 
ably be expected that there would be any) ; yet thefe wary are require dl to 
be taught to young Chriltians according to the Nationat 1 System; of courle 
thofe to whom the ‘education of children and youth is intrufted by members 
of the Naonal Cherch, fhould be acquainted with them. — It is one thing to 
delerave and entertain good will towards thofe who differ from us; another to 
give up our child-en to the tuition of thofe who would withhold fron: their 
knowledge what every parent who has an iafaat baptized is bound to have 
them taught. 


We cannot take our leave of Mrs. Trimmer, without exprefling 
our gratitude for her meritorious and fuccefsful exertions, on this im- 
portant occafion ; at the fame time, we cannot forbear to add a wilh, 
that in order to render the benefit of thefe exertions as extenfive as 
poifible, fhe wou'd comprefs her remarks on Lancafter’s plan of edv- 

cation, in afmaller compafs, which might eafily be done, and circu- 
late them ata low price. After the ~prefent edition thal be fold, 
which, we truft, it fpcedily will be, perhaps this fuggeftion may be 
attended to by our refpectable author. 


Geographical Delineations : or a Compendious View of the natural and 
political State of all Parts of the Giobe. By James Aikin M. D. 
2 Vols. 8vo. Pe. 782. 12s. 6d. Johnfon. 1805—6. 


ORD BACON fays that fome hiftories are to be fwallowed, fome 
mafticated and digefted. But in order that hiftories, or any 
other books, may be matticated and digefted there mult be a ’ previous 
tafte or appetite for them, The mental tafte or appctite is curity 
ul 
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But all curiofity prefipscfes fore deatee of knowledge. There are 


+ ~~ } , a . re | en } » ne *« 4 ~ 
fume tribes of men, as the Liaplai ders, and the inhabitants of flome 
af the iflands lately afc rered on the pacific ccean, to fo rude and 
brutal a fiate as to have fcarcely any deflre of knowledge of any kind. 


Prt 
aphoriftical and femetimes a paradoxical form, temg afked by a per- 
fon what courte of roading Se fhould preer:be to his icn, replied 
Jet hima read what he pleafes.”” “Phe tatecr of the young man remon- 
{trated againit fuch an unfriendly and fomewhat faucy anfwer. But 
the gentleman explained his meaning The habits and flate of the 
reader’s mind isto be confidered in the firft place, Waar is ene man’s 
neat is another’s poifon: sid as phyficens generally allow and even 
preferibe to their patents the Kind of food that they like beff, fo 
that kind of reading which is liked befits moll nutritious to the mind, 
and the molt falut Ny as well as palatable. “Vhis truth (a truth only 


A gentleman who pofictled the talent of comprefing truth into an 


as it relates to books not hettile to rehicion or virtue}, not always 
duly attended to, Dr. Aikin appears to have had fully in his view 
when he formed the defign of compofing and publifhing che prefent 
Let the dugter fpeak for himleit. 





volumes, 


PREF AC 
It is by no means the intention of this work to fuperfede either the 
common elementary hoaks on Ge ogn. iphy, or toe more ¢ ompie ie iyi ems of 
that branch of knowledge. On the contrary, the reader’s acquan Hance 
with the firft 1s al! along fuppon d, as event to the underflandin iy ol the 
terms employed in de‘cription; and the udility of the fecond tor the pu rpole 
of exact and particular miormation can never be fupplied by a compendium 
of an ry kind, 

o The ao jee? armed atin the/e volumes 1s to afford, ina moderate 
comp: ils, ana UNaGer an age eable fori, luch a view of every thing mot 
important valeti to the natural and poliucal fiate of the world whieh we 
inhabit, as may dwell bigs the mind in vivid colours, and durably inprels 
it with iit Qi linitructive notions. 

“ Tn the profecution haf this defign T have been guided by the two lead- 
ing conliderations reipeciing each country-—what nature has made ot, and 
What man bas made it. Of thele, the firtt has taken the precedence, , as 
pointing to circumfances which can never fail to exeit acerlain elle; 
which furvive all fomporary clianyes, and fiamp an indelible charaéter. 
The fecond, however, is frequent of greater interett, and tneulcates lef 
fons of more practical importance; it has, theretore, tn the more civilized 
flates, occ upied the largeft (hare of the defeription. Both together have as 
much as poilible heen brought to con‘pire in forming the charatteriltic 
firckes of the {heteh. 

« As the firg requifite in dek rib ng. a country 1s to identity 1 it, the 
boundaries of each have been traced with fome anmutenets; and it bas ef 
pecially been confidered as an object of confequ to ‘(how how far the 
great portions or matics into which ueture feems tu have divided the land 
upon this slobe, coincide with the territorial diiutbutions made by human 
poli cy. Thote grand features of country, mountains and.rivers, have like- 
wile been laid He, with a degree of | reciiion ¢ orre/pondent to their geo- 
graphical : Thefe details n iy, p.rhaps, to a curlory reader 
. appear 
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appear drv and tedious; but it is alw ays funy Po cd bv the writer that the y ae 


lulirated by a g od i 1b) 5 for, withaut fuch a hind of piclured FEPECi Ch 


tation, words mult be ve! e to convey foe images required, 


= f Mik r v 1 yi) ’ +] +! rT) | 1? Vin y . ’ 7 th, 
ravciih dil tis mMalher Witt t C «lilt kd, ivad 2 4 C ae | un ,> ts an 
& , > a « 
' ’ 4 ' d . “ , . 
ayreeable oc DAliOiy, aS Wea AS Oniy jure RIcth sd MRI WeAS ol li» 
‘ ‘ 7 


. ‘6 ’ r } 
Caisty in the 
af Te | . . . . — , ,- ye . * 
“éOWhen the accomp ent of meat Scone Ted to be fo efential to the 
} 


proper wie Of tas ! if mil | n-' es neticd that they 
would have been eiven with its but neit! the fize nor the } rice would 
bave adautled of thes, .) milla foale as not to anftwer the 
Burpofe ; and tt mia; t clu i thativew houles in whitch attention js 
paid to infiruct of this d arc unprovided with a modern atlas. 

«’ J have not been very lolicrtous witht eet to the order in which diffe 


| 4 i : ‘ ri ean 


rent COUHLFICS { - ‘ Tf ¥' ‘ de sil TEM LLt IS Oi neo vreal COLE. 


- ’ . 'Yy . » , ! 
quence, except whove it is fox pon a tyftem elfentta connecied 
with the fubject; rf ; a alm reaton why one part of the 


world fheuld be offered to 1 ler’s contideratn etere anvuther. } 


commencement has bees made with Errope, elnefly becaute an Eurenecat 
maturaliy rewards jas Ki ‘of the globe as the centre of all’re 

and compartions, p Hittes] l morals; and, tnde cd, its influence over the 
reit feems tojutity this precedence in rank. The other quarters have been 

] ; ' 1 ' ' , ; ° , 

taken in their vlualo.cer; and the particular divifions of cach have follows 
ed each other aceoiding to contigutty, with a general courfe of progres 
from north to outa. Particalas tons have pro laced occafhioual deviations 
from this courle; butitis h sped the trantitions will commonly appear ealy 
and natural, 


| {i ! . ha 4  ; ‘ =. »| paguwee Pak eds oe ~. rr 
The motn matter of this wok is nece Manly compi ed from other books; 


° ‘ . , : 
and towoud he t fo vive a ions | ft of wo ks On geoyrapny, and vov- 

! } 2. ’ : i} # L 
ages and teavels, that have been contulted. But this would be ufelefs of 


tentatron; and font. requeit that credit nay be given me for having ufed 
due diligence aod jadgement i the collection of materials, and for having 
terioully attcinpted to diveit oyielf of all partralities and prejudices which 
might vive a fale colouring toiny delineations. ‘The fiyfe 1 have abways 
endeavoured to mike my own; and | have freely indulged a {pirit of re. 
flection whenever L thought it could be employed to a good purpole 

“No particular cla{s or age of readers has been in my view in this pete 
forma: e. if i! prove an werable to m\ intenti ms, young perions of both 
fexes, at the period of fiat hing their education, may perule it with advane 
tage, as a fummary of whatis mot important to be remembered relative to 
the topics treated of ; and it may afford compendious information and matter 
for reflection to thofe o ia‘urer years, who are defiitute of time and Oppor 
fun \ lor copious rela arch,” : 


' ‘ . 


Our author commences his work with a general defcription of the 
furface of the world; on which fubjeG, as in every other part of this 
work, he ts careful to beoin with what is molt fimple, ebvious and ime 
preflive, and to proceed by eafy eradations or tranfliti Ins, to what Is 
Jels fimple and obvious, and ner fo well calculated to make an imprefs 
fion without fome previous attention or cBfervation. The fketch 
he nah ‘sof the external, and mo! prominent, features of our globe 1s 
juft, fimp!e and compreheniive, aud theicfore pioportionably fub- 


lime and beautiful. 
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riobe, two 


owe 


« Ona general | fuivev of the furace Gf this terraqgueous 

creumiiances can fcar ely fai. to firtke the obverver: the great proportion 
' . a ‘ } ’ - j , tye) 

Qo! lea, -ampounuhy abe [ 14... 60 tio thiras oj the Wj Cc. & ber tie al pre , = 
tien of land in the two hemupheres, that in the nowthern being more tha 

double that in the fouthern. The latter 


im « ia ity les F eninaindl 4 Fee 
the exi’ence of arve tracts of uridiic: vered 


see 


fualion among theorilis, of 


laud in the fouthern benutpheres but the refearcnes of modern navigators, 
e pecially ol the cele peated Cook, have entire ly Gove away this lu tit filion, 
at Jealt with rei pect to the lautudes corre ponding to thofe an wis h the 
ereat Mawes of lle on the northern ude of the « qi ator are Jiltvated,. 

“« Jf the circumttanoces above ment oned be not « tly comocmable ta 
what our previous Co nce tions oF ceeauive debgn mihi lead us t CX). cl, 


- 

1 ; ° , ° 

we have no reaion to contider tuem as de Tap al yy TOM the Wwiiec pul poies ot 
/ 
’ 


the Creator. ‘Lhe fea ts Fe ron d with animate CIS AS WE floes the land, 


As far as the interefis of the human race are con 

to prove that the quanti! ty of land ts tulls 

increa'e of mankind; for in all pall periocs, as well as at prelent, 
totally UNaACEUYD ed OY an, Ol Very Lite 


i] 
” 


de -CCMS§ 
sate to any probable 


; 

cerned, expert 
‘ 

’ 

! 


~~ 


valt regions hy. ive remained either 
ner fe ily poile fed by him, alt ough utuated mn cinnates the belt adapted to 
gel Sell The oc ean, too, winch an ancient poet bas termed dissociabl 


~> 
o 


has been rende red, by modern im Iprovetents dm) Navigation, tie 
medium of Communication between remote paris of the earth. The con- 
veyance from Lurope to China Ly fea is much caver (han cartage by land 
one fourth of the. difance; and a vetiel will fooner cireumpavigate U 
giube, thaa a caravan wall travel the length of the Rutan empire, 

“ Nothing can be more oppotite to mechanical ideas bd regularity, than 
the form and dupoefition of the land of the globe as moulded by the ctreum- 


fluen| ocean. Two main continents or continued tracts appear, of which, 
however, large parts are nearly levered from thereit, and the edges are tae 
gularly broken by projections and identations. In many la cs, leparas 
tions feem to have been entirely efieeted by the foree of the water, pro 


ducing the detached {pots called tilands; unle!s i be a more probable cou- 
cepion, that from a gradual fliinking of the fluid which o.ce covered the 
whole globe, the elevated parts and prominent potnts of a ‘ubaqueous land 
have diiclofed them/felves as illands, peniniulas, and promontories, 

* Of the the two continents, the latger, which from the earlref? records 
of the world has been the feat of all (cience, was by the gcographers of 
anuiquity divided into three portions, ufually called quarters of the world, 
and this difiribution is Qill obferved. The other continent, a new dilco- 
vary, has been conlidered as . fourth quarter; and thus the number, as re- 
ferring to pacts of a whole, has been « ompleted, although with great dif- 
proportion of the feveral parts, The vlands have been a ) 1d d to thole 
quarters nearelt to which they are fituated. 

The ocean may, with refpect to its untverfal communication, be re- 
garded as one ; but for geographical purpofes it has been diliributed into por- 
lions, relative ly to the lands between which they are interpoted, or their pofi- 
lion with regard to the poles and circles of the pre i The greateli of thele 
parts, conftituting almoft one half of the furface of th e g'obe, has had the 
appellation of the Pacaje ocean, from the tranquillity oblerved by navigators 
mn crofling it in certain dire a ons. It fills up the {pace betwen \fia and 
America, and is id ‘ographically divided by the equator into northen and 
louthern : the northern may be faid to be bounded by the ftrait between 
the tivo contincats: the fouthern has no definite limit. 
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« Another great ocean is the At/autic, flowing between Europe and 
Africa ov the one tide, and the eafiern coatt of America on the other, 
Northward :t jotns the .dreste ocean, an appell. ution given to the fea between 
the northern flieres of the old an na new continent, and the north pole; an 
expanie rather of ice than of water. An Aaéarctic fea around the louth 
pole has alfo been marked by geographers, but no land has been difcovered 
to give if. a natural ent. T ie fndica ocean is that traét of fea which lies 
between the fouthern coatis of Agia. the eaflern fide of Africa, and New 
Holland. All the otier teas may be contidered only as arms or branches 
of thele. The Malus anvan, however, flowing between the three quar 
ters of the old Copanen!, and commun ating with the Atlantic only bya 
Barrow firait, may elaiw particular notice.’ 


Dr. Aikin eives a trict, vet fatiefaQtory fketch of the quarter of the 
world in which we are moft interefted :—he then proceeds to Afia, 

As our author fie, pod over the Befphorus and Archipelago trom 
Turkey in Europe to Vurkey in Afia, fo. he begins his furvey of 
the African countries with Feyprt, that region which is contiguous 
to Atta. Having decribed the Conti nent, he gives fome deferiptions 
alfo of the iflands of Africa, Madagafcar, the ‘ifles of Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the Comorna a} inds, St. Helena, the C ape de verd tlands, 
the Canaries, and the Madeira iflands. A group of iflands which 
hies at too greata diltance from either Europe or Africa to be reckoned 
as belonging to thofe quarters of the world, yct proper to be men- 
tioned tn vtec n with thofe laft treated, iS th: at of " Azores or 
Weltern iflands : trom thefe Dr. A, proceeds to Americ: 

Our author neat gives ao accountof the geographical, itiy/Geaf, and 
political, comp chending in fume degree the moral ftatc® of North 
America, of G eentind confidered’as a part of Norch America, of 
Britith America, the united ftates, and Sanith Nort America. 
From hele he proceeds fourhward, according to his defign, for 
which he gives a very ne gee is ri afon, (which the reader has feen 
in his general fketch of Europe) to South Ameri a, the Spanifh domi- 
nions there, the Portucu fe d mintons, and the Prehe fh ane Dutch 
poil: Mons. faving traveriid the Weft [ndies, and the South Ame- 
sican iflands, he patles trom thence to the iflands on the Pacific ocean, 
and tinallyto New Hotrtanp. This account we fhould extraét for 
the entertainment of our rea iti S, had we not, on former occafions, 
given ao ample difcuffion of this important colony. 

If bouks of geooraphy and {h tities were to be extended in propos 
tion to he lifeoverivs made of new regions, and in the 2e0 graphical, 


. &! 
«1 } ° Bia at — : 2 
phytten I, aad political fituations of others, Jo ng known, more or lef, 
to the best) guartos would | be heaped on cuartos, and folios on fo- 


lies. Voluminous co YY) ‘lations of this fort ma y, Ho dou bt, have theif 
ule to particular claiivs of readers, engaged in particular and fome: 
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times microfcopical inquires or purfuits, But there are fome of them 
already by much too dittufe for gener: tlreaders, who could well excule 
the omiflion of a great variety of memorandums re‘pecting latitude 
and longitudes, currents, winds, tides, antiquities, revenues, aud 
orders of knighthood, ke. &c. We are very much tndebted to this 
author for fe lecting and arre nging, ry with fome tafte and judgment, from 
immenfe quarries of books of peography, voyages and travels, a 
kind of entertainment fuitable to every de (cription of readers, botha 
learned and unlearned; to the latter this asks will communicate 2 
very great varicty as well as novelty of inftruction and amufement, 
It will excite as well as gratify their curiofity. “The learned reader, 
(ceing the whole of thofe hallowed regions over which he bes been ace 
cuftomed to wander, brought together and delineated as ia a map, 
neither on too large nor too minute a feale, wil! furvey it with fa- 
tisfaction, greater than what might refult trom the perutal of large 
volumes, where the relations and dependencies of things are not fo 
readily perceived, as where the grand outlincs of nature, phytical, 
and moral, are brought together in comparijon with one another, and 
feen all of them together asone whole. ‘There is nut here any no- 
velty in point of facts, and not much of any great timpoitange in 
point of reafoning or reflection. “The facis were of necetlity drawn 
from the reports of others ; and it was Jacts, not fpeculition that was 
the fubje&t. But the tty: is very un:form aad perfpicuous,; the or- 
der Or arrangement ts ad mntwatitc ; and onthe wholc, if may jaitly be 
faid, that Dr. Aikin has buiic a very good new houle out of old mate. 
terials, “The precife object at which he aimed in ee volumes, he has 
attained in.no ordinary degree. “Vhiey aftord in a moderate compais, 
and under an agreeable form, fuch a view of cv i thing mott impor 
tant, relative to the natural and political flate of the world, which 
we inhabit, as may dwell in vivid colours on the mind, and durably 
imprefs it with juft and inflructive notious. On a caresul perufal o€ 
thele Geographical Delincations we have difcovered a few tifling er- 
rors, 1» regard to faQs, and a few errors allo in point of grammar, 
of the former we have an inftance in Vol. I. p. 180, where it is fatd 
of the Scotch Highlanders, that ** they are fo extr mely attached tp 
their Jord and chieftains as to lofe ev: ry Canti nent of freedom in im- 
plicit obedience.” They were fa about half a cent ury 2.0, whea 
their lords and ¢ shieftains placed a greater value on the number and at- 
tachment of their tenantry, who ‘were of the fame clan with them- 
ferves, and m: iny of the: m their blood relations, whether re gularly or 
inregularly, han on great rents: net fo now, when ther landlords 
force the poor peafantry to emicrat ny converting their lands tte 
theep- walks. In fact, the Highlande rs, when to icy have any pro- 
perty a ali confiderable, treat theic lundiord with a freedon, and 
{pi rit, not alw ays found ‘ain ‘ng & cher farmers in the low countrics. 
Ww hen they have any caufe tor going tolaw with their — rds, they 
ere even apt to be very litigious. “Uhe other character ftic features of 
Me Highlande ‘rs, as delincated by Dr. Aikin, are Nahe puitly. 
They are inclined to gloom and melancholy. They are hardy and 
brave, 
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brave, but deficient in the iteady induftry and ative exertion, which 
belong to the German chara¢ter.’’ Of the yranmatical inaccuracy be. 
fore noted the reader will find an inflance 1n Vol. I. p. 158. * Of the 
Biitith itles, two tar fur; afs the reft in magnitude : thele are Great 
Britain and Tieland, 40th of them [meaning euch of them] larger than 
any other tland or) Europe, the bleak and fterile Iceland excepted.” 
But on the whete our author is correct buth ia his ftyle and matter. 


Tle Nature and Propertte 5 of Piel: iuffrateds , cuith a Defcription of the’ 


Lng: ‘ifh fleece. By Join Luce CK, WV ‘oulftapler. Pp. 360. 
32:1:0. SS. 6d. Harding. war 5: 


N the felf-evid nt importance of our flocks and woollen trade we 


thall not dwell; neither thall we fiop co inquire what are the pecu- 
liar advantages or difacs antages of tre “thes publ; ifhed by arti/ans on their 
own profeflions: their knowledve being generally more practical than 
theoretical coniequently lets communicable on paper, the genuine meri 
of their works is of courfe frequently buricd in am ultiplicity of un- 


meaning words, that diiguit the reader before he arrives at any Origte» 


nal information. Phe prefe nt work, we fear, isno exception to this 


oblervation ; and, however juft and neceflary it may be to prefacea, 


general view of wool with anaccount of Janiferous animals, it ts too 
intimately connected with the soya ce cf Naiural Hiltory to be com. 


patible with the active employment of an honett, indultrious woelé) 


ftapler. We do not, therefore, b) ame Mr. Luccock for being igno- 


rantof that fcience, but for attempting a fubjedt beyond his {phere 


5 


and for diverting his attcation from the principabobjeét, a Defcripe) 


tionof the Englifh Fleece,” which he ieenis to well qualified to give 
We of courte tha!! p: Ms: over his incoherent and vague obfer vations 
on the laniterous an mals of the diffcrent regions of the globe, bis 
erroncous notions that the Moors improved the >panith wool, and his 
futile objections to the honourable Board of Metta in Spain. By «bei 
way, the letter is an example of wiiters, not confined to fuch as-omh 
author, who boldly cen/ure inftitutions of which they have not one 
daftinct idea. It is too an abu‘e ot terms to fay that * the Moors wer 
inhumaaly extirpated from Spain.’ Of Unglinth wool, itis obferved 
that, ** from the eftablihment of the woollen Y manufaéture by the Ro 
mans, until the days of Alired, it was mrott prodably cultivated, al 
though there is no hiftorical document to prove that it was in any de 
gripe fuperior tothat of the continent.” This is not quite corre@i 
the author is mifled by the fuperficial notions of Marthal; there am 
many documents that prove the excelience of beth Englith theep and 
wool during the eighth and ninth cemturicss It is even known that 
Englith wool was fent t> the continent, when the ferocity of nume- 
rous invaders had ob{tructed the manufa“lures at home. Tt 7s alfoon 
record that boc lith thecp were exported to Spain (hence the .term mé 
rind, t. é. Marino) between the years 8 and goo when the Muorsof 
Mauritanians aad compelled the Chrittians to fcek refuge imthe moat 
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tains of the Aflurias, where they reccived tupplies from this country. 
Butthefe fubjects would lead us trom our prefent viiw, which is the 
acual ftate ot englifh wool, and the moft probable means of tmprov- 
ing it, Our au’ hor r,atier obferving that fome of the filaments of wool 
are fat, and others aig without knowing that they are laminous 
tubes (0 ¥ which they perhaps,owe theit contradlite powass called full ng, 

proceeds | to mention the g feat unpo! tance of the yellow tubftance which 
is found in fleeces, princip 1 »near the fhoulder and breaft, and called 
volk. ‘This fub wy, “e he co: Riders eflential to the produ ion of fine 
wool, as it 1s a! ways (ound in the greareft abundance, not only in the 
finelt fleeces, but in the fineft parts of thofe fieeces. He remarks that 
Vauque'in analyzed this yolk, and found it to be an animal foap, 
with potafh for its bah H. butit ought t tobe remembered thatthole experig 
ments were made at the in|! an e of Chapta!, then miniter under 
Buonaparte, and ee the expe ne entalift kne ‘w too well the character 
of the minifter to dire&t his refcarches otherwife, = that they fhould 
cohfirm the freculations of his governor, It , then, foap that 
conftitutes this yolk or yeJlow matter of a bene texture, but frag 
ments of the animal’s fkin combined with pertpired mater, confilting 
principally of gelatin and phofphorus. “Phat it fhould abound molt 
in the warmer parts* of theanimal is pervectiy natu oe as the cutaneous 
extfements afe more Copious in prop ortion to the rapidity or momen- 
tumof the circulation; and as the circulation ef th e extremities 1s mucha 
flower, fo is the growth and defguamations ef the fkin {till more fe. 

Our author, perhaps miftakes in fuppofing that the yolk contributes to 
theimprovement of the wool, as its abundance is only a proof of the 
healthy ftate of the animal ; a circumflance always eflential to the pro- 
du@ion of a good fleece. The great depth and imal! diameter of the 
articular pores produce tenuityof pile. It is, neverthelefs, true that there 
isas great a diverfity in the quantity of yolk in thee D, as there i is in their 
fiteces, both of which mutt ever depend on the paiticular conftitutfon 
and blood of the anima!, and the latter in fome meafure on food and 
keeping. That uniform temperature has a powerful influence, we 
think unqueftionable, and hence the neceflity of keeping them in 
Chol diftrits,. in wari climates, and in warm vales, in cooler regions ¢ 
Od this princip!e we can rationally account forthe utliry of {mearing 
shetheep with a mixture of tar and greafe, whict h is no lefs comfort- 
able to the animal than advantageous to the quality of the pile ; this 
cowering, retaining the infe nfible perfpir ation, prevents all evaporae 
tn from the body of the animal, and thus obviates the confequent 
f:afatton of cold. It is no! ef necefiary t) kecp the woo! as much as 
poflible from being wetted or wafhed, and above al! never to fuffer a 
drop of water to touch the animal's fk in. Such a temperate reguiar 
habit of life is the moft adv antageous to the animal economy, and 
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* The experiment sof Dr. Parry, who it istaid, has grown fleeces of equal 
finenels ali over the vody of the theep, do not contiovert the validity of 
pr incip! ¢.—Rev, 
confequently 
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confeque ntly the mo ft likely to effect that unicorm clongation Of the 
laminous filaments, ‘or laninous tube, swhich produces the fincit an 
flrougeit pile, Ie is by thele means that we may expect the AME OL, 
tion both of our flocks and tlecces ; by acopious uninterrupted inf enlibe 
per{piration, this abundance of y Ik, fo much defired by our author, 
will be infured, the length, tenuity, and uniform ftrength of the pi e i. 
creafed, andthe fleth of ws enna impros ed and augmented. Hen 
the advantge of the Sp anith fra/ ons, or drivings ol ‘their flocks rom 
the wari | plains of Andaluiia, ite poe mountains of Leon, by « 
cuiious rout, often above $00 miles, twice a year, "Tothis etacatal ance 
of temperature, rather warm* than cold, we fhould wifh particulary 
our Boglith fhepherds to attend, and to devi fe fome practicable means 
of preferving their flocks, efpecially in the northern and mountainous 
diftricts, from the chilling biaft and tamifhing fnows of winter, 
Humanity as well as interelt fhould dictate a much greater attention 
to the winter nowifhaent of thefe delicate creatures, than has hi- 
theito been given in the anove diftricts. As to the foap of wool, fo 
much talked of by Chaptal, it fecaas to be only the blood of the pile, 

a fluid poffeffing many analogies with the bile, and seaialy Te. 
ceiving all its foapy qual, tics from that excrement. Perhaps fome 
future. expertments may indeed identify its fame vefs with that fui id, 
which Fourcroy err neoutly callkd an animal foap, but which con 
tains one-feventeenth its volume of a peculiar fubitance. 

Mr. Luccock, whole pei fonal experience appears as confiderable as 
his obfervations are judicious, oblfeives that the fleeces of fheep paf- 
tured on chatky fuils have the pile bard, dty, and even fomewh: it brit 
tle. This is doubdilefs oceafioned by the abforbent nature of the cal- 
careous earth ; aid it is worthy the conlideration of WOOl-2raWei > in 
thofe diltii€ts, to try the ufe of falt and water, as practife: tin & hes, 
where the foil is of a fimilar quality. But if fuch pafturage be injt 
rious to the pay? and beauty of the pile, marthy and humid dil- 
tricts are ft:|} more fo to its fiaenefs and delic acy. he author has 
indeed made fome very appropriate reflections on the differeat kinds of 
pafture, and the neceffiry of ‘aday ptine the varicus 5 breeds and crofl 
them, but his reavarks relate ratherto the contiguity of the m cual 
and the local demands of the manufa@urer, than to the unchange- 

able nature of the climate, and the propriety of cult.vating that race 
which may beit fuit its peculiarities : a circumitance neceflarily of 
primary importa ice to the theep- farmer. As many of our readers 
may not have a fufficiently accurate idea of the prefe nt buli inefs of a 
wool {tay cry we fhail extraét the author’s account of it, as introduce 
tory to his technical dex mption of the qualities ot wool, 
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«ce When the Neeces are reparated trom the bac the fgeep, they are 
invariably found to conlain a variety Of aifferent | is vool very iTe- 
quently furtable to the fabrics ay Cd ATEN >, \ 7. : sii ‘ iil sc) patusre + 
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fleeces of his country, aimoti a not entirety withort affor: "nf. Lt pre- 


lent his occupation ¢ widtitutes him the agent or toe an nifaciurer, or rather 


in his hands, wool paties though » mre » mented tes 
render it uleful; and at becomes his i seis and fas r PWaloa the 
fiate of trade, to notice the ch bi iat | irorent articles, 
to remark the nature and the qu yy of f H, abanet ft Out out to the 
grower the properties of the fleece, waich are tucceiively of fapertor or 
of fmaler importance. The art of joitinge wool, aimoit unknewn a few 
centuries ago, bas been very conliderably improved during the lat bundred 


years: and as the divifion of labour in mou other branches of manufacture 
contributed to their advancement, (y in the fabrication of woollens it has 
produced very eflential benefits, ‘Phote imperfectly acquainted with their 
butinefs thould always recolleét, that in every intermixture of coarle and fine 
wool itis impotlible to prevent the firtt from forming the exterior of the thread 
and the furface of the piece, fo that in all ll-pe: formed lorting only the wortt 
portion of the wool becomes vilible when pailing through the manulacturer’s 
”) 


hand 


The author proceeds to detail the qualities and denominations of 


the diferent diviftons, in whict Staplers divide the fleece, after rejec- 

ting the thort hairy parts fit only for upholiters, &c. ‘To alcertain- 

tain the precife quality of each denomination, he calculates, by 

means of a microlcope, the number of hairs or piles contained in 

anines, which he confiders as unity, or a ttandard tor the diameter 
:, 


of the pile. ‘They are thus effimated: 


“ Better livery required GOO piles to cover an inch ; five grey, 7293 seconds, 
800; dowarigsts, O20: heal, LOW ufer, ll YS fi jelock, ILSO3 chorce, 
1400 ; ail mple of mode rately tine oO; ania wool reached 1GO0, Thele 
numbers are the average of jeveral repeated mealurements, und are con- 
fidered by me as the ftandard of the forts to whofe names they are affixed 

“ The ttapler is perpetually urged to fearch tor weol of a tuperios quali- 
tv, by the increafing demand tor goods of the moi dehoate texture hes 
fuould induce the grower to Collect trom bts tlocks, flecces dittingulhed by 
them luperior excellency. Phe conf mpuon of pabdaetaa § } anne erat US 
ftrongly evinces that when a taiie for fine cloths pr is, the materials will 


be obtained by the manufaGurer, even though the me + tend to dil- 


Courage Our OW WoO! yrowers, and to it pr J ! ; onr vative 
produc e, Nor ts there anv Gal ver to by ay ate ue the cullivati m 
Of fne w | fnould |e ive our COarier fanr the ‘aie which they 
fequive, tor the richer (oils of the kingdom wi trate yo Kocked with 
8 race of ihec p, whole pie will net for man [3 we adapied to deicate 
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manulsCures ; an din prop. rion as farms improve tr 
Scotland, and al! linott thir ough every diitrict in Lreland, we may ape ct that 
the fleeces they vield will be | etter adapt d to thofe purpr fes for which the 
middle wools of koglend dye ai prefentemploved. rT neceliary, the greate 
facility of unporting the coarier articie ts evident.” 


Thefe remarks merit the attention of all farmers who occupy ligh; 
or elevated foils, in fituations where the fleece is more valuable than 
the flefh of the animal. ihe advice is prudent and judicious, 2. 
thouvh it feems to favour the indulgence of luxury. It may be ob. 
je ted, however, that it always better to depend on our internal re. 
fouceds for neceflaries, and ow foreigners for what are luxuries, Thi 
indeed woud be f fad policy were our manufactures limited to out 
own saeangtion but as they are capable of being indefinitely ex. 
tended in proportion to the extent of our commercial intercoure, 
jis much more advantageous to Darter a fmall p ution of our fine ma 
nufactures for a vreat que ntiry of coarfe raw material, than tok 
oblived to give |: arge + qu: antities of our coarfe manuta€ture fut a trifling 
par el of finer raw material. There is, too, another advantage t 
tending this plan, that it precluces the potfhbility of competition, by 
combining r frnenefs of texture with fuperiority of fabric, which wil 
ever maintain the jult pre-eminence of Englifh manufactures in fe 
rergn countrics, 

We have already noticed the author’s inability to account for tha 
pecular contractile or thriveling quality which gives to wool a fuperier 
capacity for feeting or tulling *; a quaiity to cifenttal to the produc 
tion of a long thread, and to the delicate appearance of the cloth 
His dcferipticn of it, however, may tend to {timulate farther invelt 
gation, 

‘Tn fome of the finer kinds « J woof poheTing this (hriveling property! 
high degree, the chord fubteus ing thea 1, JS fometimes nat longer tha 

artot an inch; but j in (hole ot an interior quality, where th 
curvature ts not of the molt valuable kind, the chord, or dittance betwee 
one exiveme pomt oi the curve and the other, will meature the 16th am 
fometunes even the 8th part of an inch.” 


the fOOth p 


Mr. Luccock prefents his readers with the following table, as tt 
moit correét eftimate hitherto made. 


“« The average ( ality, 


OF thort wool is one iwch divided by 871, es) value 151. per path 

Or i ort the eres, 885, 

Of long wool, oU0, value 131, ditto. 
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Total value of Lnglih wool. 


245,290 packs of fhoyt wool at 151. per pack, £. 3,679,350 
}37,228 do. lopg do. )3i. 1,783,964 
10,7 Ls do. hainb’s do. lol. 107,10 
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wae 6 packs. 
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The flaughter of fhort-wooled theep 1s - - 221,748 per an, 
Carrion of do. - - - - - ° 213.087 
Slaughter of long-wooled fheep, - - - 1,180,413 
Carrion of do. - - - - - . 5bY,020 
Slaughter of lambs, - - - - - 1,400,500 
Carrion of dv. . - - ~ - - 70,028 
cd “44 } ) ¥ ‘> 
The number of Jambs yeaned per annum is - 7,002,802 
Annual decreafe in England - - - - 140,054 


“ The general average fleece of Eng'and is nearly 4b. Soz.; average 
fleece of fhort wool, 3!b. 40z.; ditto, long wool, 7lb. 1@oz. Phe average 
fiock of {heep upon an aere of ground appears to be nineteen thirty-iecond 
parts, or nineteen theep to thirty-two acres: according to the eltimates of 
farmers, in round numbers, there are only three theep to four acres, or 
threeefourths per acre, “The tetal number of wool-bearing animals, in 
England and Wales, amounts only to 26,150,463, depaftured on 32,352,000 
acres of ground, and yielding $93,236 packs of wool annuaily.” 

This calculation is very different from all preceding ones; fix hun- 
dred thoufand packs, and forty-feven miliions of acres, being the efti- 
mate adipted even bya late Committee of the Houfe of Commons, 
It has indeed fince appeared that that Coimmittee was defignedly de- 
ceived by felfe depoiitions, Qur authors eftimate of the number of 
acres is reduced from Cary’s Atlas, but we would (tuppofe thirty-four 
millians of acres more correct: the number of th-ep is deduced trom 
the principle laid down in the View of Agriculture in Middlefex, 
“that the whole ftock of iheep is compofed of nearly fourteen ewes 
to twenty-four others; that the former are killed zt five, and the lattec 
at three years of age ; and that the amount ot thofe which die carrion, 
or by dileafe, is equal to one twentieth of thofe which pais under the 
knife.” The fleece of thofe flaushtered ts calculated at nalf the 
averase one. Thefe calculations are worthy of terious confideration 
On account of the author’s perfonal experience; and it appears that ke 
has fucce(sfully contended for the accuracy of bis eltimate of the aétual 
Number in Suffolk, with the induftiious Secretary to the Hon. Board 
O Acriculture. It is impoilible to notice all the Important or ufeful 
obfervations feattered through this volume, yet the tullowing ought 
hot to be overlooked. 


AEs . : 
‘20 long as the demand for woriied goods continues both in the eafterp 
(Levant) and weltern markets, the fa, met may reft aiiured that Zecces of a 
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long, found, and tough fiaple, will be in requett. If he need any convis Pek 
tion re(pecting the value of Malta to the trade for Englith worfted goods Me 
let him compare the price of long-wool in the fammer before the battle of “ 
Abookir, with that which it fold for im the next feafon, and he will find th Site 
mofi ample fagsfaction.” fi fubj 
From the extracts’ and obfervations we have made, it will appey fil brat 
that much diyerfe and fcientific knowledge is necefla:y to the produc. jm Om 
ion of a.complete.treatife on wool. This is ftill a defideratun mi ¥/#! 
heneves the improvements of the ficece enable the woollen manv. iid 
jaéturer to diverfify his manufactures according to the reigning fathions, Ain 
there can be no doubt of bis meeting the moft ample encouragement ne 
in every quarter of the civilized worlds The work of our: author MM «¥ 
who ably expoles the abfurd notion of combination among ftaplet, and 
will doubtlefs contribute to the intereft of this ancient manufacture Mm frac 
and although its utility i$ confiderably diminifhed, by its wantiof™ \ proc 


order and arrangement, it abounds in important facis and intereflitg (i thin, 








obfervaticna. pofle 
| grea 

An Enquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the Wealth of Nations.” mi 
(Concluded from Vol. XXII. P. 367.) » A veat 

| AVING accompanied or followed Mr. Playfairin the charade fenfe 
of the biographer and in fome meafare the critic, and ith pneu 
continuttor of Dr. Smit, we now proceed to go along with hieving this: 
what forms by far the greater part of -his fhare in the prefent pabl- gi of te 
“eation, his annotations: of which the moft prominent. feature “s,m phy 
“that they indicate the moft perfect candour, as wellia very ingenious of B 
turn of thinking, and obferving on what pafles before us. Th tongt 
Mr. Playfair, who knew Dr. Smith perfonally, as well as inhi adopt 


“writings, was attached to his perfon, as well as an admirer of hig above 
talents and accomplifhments, he is not more ready to fupport andi gy Philo 
luftrate his principles when he conceives them to be right, than Om place 
point out the places in his work that he confiders as-erroneous. ‘Hig Mina 
reafons for thinking fo are given with modefly, but/with a degreeel ‘ack, 
conlidence, or conviction, infpited by matters of fa@ that hada tend t 
fallen within the {phere of De. Smich’s obfervation, though-extremt tticac 
Various and extenfive. Indeed hé could not beamade acquaintediwt ‘heart 
fads or events pofterior to his death: for it is partly on thefe, thatthmy the ax 
t is On the foundation of fome of 'thefc, as well as on thofe that pe tt 
ceded, that Mr. Playfair, in his notes differs in opinion from amy Cute 
original writer. Bat it is not onfy/in regard to:matters of faétilit Weal 
our ahfhotator fometimes differ infentiment from the originale ‘comf 


alfo, in fome inftatices,’ in the matters of reafoning, thav is, thoi taken 
he docs not contrevert the fads on’ which Drs Smith vefts his print be: ce 
ples or premifes, he fimetimes differs from himewith regard tot Bec 
proper conclufions, But— yf 7 

« ‘Though the writer of the notes has differed from Dr. Smith on 100% : 
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to point out are either owing to wrong information, want of informatién, 
<b Bik cireumftahces unconnected’with the general: principles on which 
the work is condaded. 

«Phe definitions and firft principles from which Dr. Smith fets out, 
‘gre generally drawn up with great accuracy and precifion.’ On an intricate 
fubje&t, and with a mind overilowing as his was with informatioa on every 

ach of it, there is no wender if he has fometimes digreiled, and fome- 

times been diffufe.. But he will always bave the honour of being the firft 

riter Who has reduced to a regular form and order, the moft intri ate, and 
oue of the moft important fubjecés that can attract the attention of man- 
kind; a fubject, too, intimately conneted wirh their genera profperity, and 
| Kappine(s.” | 
»We perfe@lly agree with Mr. Playfair that this is te mof? intricate 
and, one of the wigff important of all fubjects, The iludy of the ab- 
frat {ciences however fublime is not intricate, In mathemtitics one 
proceeds. at his leifure, by patient attention, ftep by ftep, fram one 
thing to another, with perfect certainty, as well as with eafe, if he 
pofiefles common fenfe, and a found underftanding, and be not in too 
great hafte: that is, if he do not haltily pafs over any one propofition, 
one link in the chain, without thorough!y comprchending it. There 
is, indeed, in mathematics, unbounded rodm tur combination’or in- 
vention, but to apprehend thedemonftration fet before him, common 
fenfe, a found underftanding, and patience are alone fufficient. Asta 
pneumatology, there is indeed a great intricacy and confufion. But 
ame thisarifes nec. from the nature of the fludv fo much as the ambiguity 
Ma =Ofterms, and above all, an improper method of inveftigation, Meta- 
Jaa Phyficians, to ufe the image of Lord Bolingbroke, like the builders 
] 


* 





of Babel have foared fo high that they have fallen into a confufion of 
tongues, and do not underftand one anothers language, But the 
adoption of a better. or generally intelligible nomenclature, and 
‘above all the application of the Baconian, or legitimate method of 
B® Philofophizing, to metaphyfical fubjects, which has begun to take 
i Place, may perhaps facilitate the progrefs of difcovery as it has done 
ime Wnatural dubjedts.. Though it requires nota little fubtlety or acute- 
(ec, as well as. patient autention to turn the eye of the mind inward, 
Be 48d to keep it fixed on its own operations, yet there is nothing of in- 
“ad in this, any more than.in having the conduct of the mind and 
‘Meart, the influence of the pailions,,and the wanderings and errors of 
sheunderftanding, feduced by the paffions, as developed in hiltory, 
the lives of other men. These is nothing fo intricate and difi- 
ulteven here, asjin an: Inquiry into the Nature and Caufes of the 
‘Wealth of Nations, where, fuch an infinite variety of faéts and cir. 
ces, and the circumitances too often changing, are to be 
taken into the account, . It is alfo true, that though Dr. Mandeville 
be certainly the great father of the true Philofophy of National 
homy; Dr. Smith is the firft writer who ‘* has reduced it toa 
i pe form and order.” ; 
confirmazion of what has bs now faid of our annotator, and rl 
SPM SG Noss eis teas wodio! hottode th 
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the amufement' (for in’ originaland fhrewd obfervation om common on 
occurrences, there is a great deal of amufement) as well as information fe 
of our readers, we fhall fele& the following notes. of 
: na 

cal 

rat 





Dr. Smith.fays, Book i, chap. 2, 


«“ Whether the difpofition to track, barter, and exchange one thing for 
anotuer be ove of thote original principles in human nature, of which no 
farther account can be given; or whether, as fecms move probable, it be 


the neceilary coufequence of the facalties of reafon and fpeech, it belong; ‘ 
not to our prefeat ful je to enquire.” : » fer 
Notes, 4y Mr. Prayrarr. oth 
«« Perhaps the difpofition to’ barter or trucking, which manifeft: itfef Hy the 
at.a very carly age, inftead of being an Innate propenfity, or original a) 
principle, is a combination oi the innate principle of covetoufnefs, ore mu 
with to poilefs, (which manifefis itfelf at a ftill! earlier age,) and the tity 
mean: neceffary for poffeffion. A child, in its earlieft infancy, will gral dea 
at and cry for a toy, but has no idea of barter. Neither have favages, 
when they bave' the power to take, the with to exchange. Barter then 
feems only to fupply the place of power to tke, and in children is wor ties 
derfally ‘econded by the love of change and variety, ‘The toy of yetterday pret 
is eats exchangéd for the bauble of to-day, which will be facrificed for wel 
a ftill greater bauble to-morrow. Soldiers who enter a conquered country “ 
never thew any difpontion to barter, bat univerfally to plunder or feize; can 
exchange only feems to take place where power is wanting.” ano 


Dr. Smith puts the queftion, fpeaking of water-carriage, chap. ili, J the 














The 

Pe 3° : ric 
“ What goods could bear the expence of land-carriage between London a 
and Calentta ?” : me 
Nore. re . fo fi 

‘= Goods are carried from London to Calcutta, by fea, (equalizing the > « 
outward and home vr yage,) for twelve fhillings a bundred weight, one ‘attic 
penny farthing a pound, which is the price trom London to Leeds, ifm * .« 
diftance of only two hundred miles by land-carriage. | dem 
Dr, Smith on the origin of the ufe of money fays, chap. iv. p. 36) HM gut, 

*« There is at this day, a village in Scotland, where it is not uncommos, that 

I am told, for a workman to carry nails inftead of money to the bakes “ 
fhop, or the alehoufe.” «“ 
Norr. 4 ‘ Fe 

“ The practice here alluded to, gf nails paffing as money, may, tha iN 
be. plained :—In places where nails are made, or nailing diftriéts, thet x 
are factors, or perfons who purchafe and colle@ nails from the ‘makes oo 
who are the moft indigent clafs of mechanics. They farnith tiie poor iittle 
ea ‘with iron nail rods, or fmall flit bats, te work up into pails; ayy feria 
during the time they are working, give them a credit: for bread, ¢ “Mar 
and chandlery goods, which they pay for in nails when the iron is work > tOta 
eup. — Nails have indeed two properties that are effential to money. aod 
value is known from their fize and number, or weight ; and they are GH > 
fible into ali pee quantities : and though they may therefore ibe oq tas 
away by the indigent maker with more’ ésfe than other. produce ¢ ‘asin 
bands, yet one transfer or two of Property does not intitle it to be ¢ iprin; 
‘ non me G 
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“and Journeymen frequently fiok in dear years.” 
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»- All commodities diviftble, and of a value, eafy to afcertain, muit 
ferve asthe means of procuring the neceJaries of life, when in the hands 
of indigent perfons, who cannot always. wait for a regular market—In the 
nailing difri@s of England, the dealers in nails who fell -handlery, are 
called bread and cheetfe fa&tors ; and they generally impo’e moft uvwar- 
tantably in price, quality, and weight, on the poor nailers.” 


Dr. Smith obferves, chap. vii. p. go, 


«* That in fome employments the fame quantity of indaftry will, in dif. 
ferent years, produce very different quantities of commodities; while in 
others it will preduce always the fame, or very nearly the fame. It is only 
the average price of the one {pecies or induft. y which can be fuited in 
any refpect tothe effeCtual demand ; and as its atual produce is frequenily 
much greater and frequently much lefsthan iis average produce, the quan- 
tity of the commodities brought to market will fometimes exceed a good 
deal, and fometimes fall fhort a good deal of the efleCtual demand.” 

Nore. 

* Something is alfo to be fet down for the different nature of commodi- 
ties, fome being perifhable fome not, Butter, and provifions that can be 
preferved by falt, are perifhable in fo far as they dimthith in value, as 
well as in cafes where confumption cannot be diminithed or fufpended, 

“ Articles of a nature to be created at will, and for which there feldom 
can be any general or prefling demand, feem to require being clafled under 
another head from thoie for which the demand 1s prelling, and of which 


. the qasnty exifting cannot be increafed in time to fupply that demand. 


Theformer can feldom rife to a market price that is mach above the natural 
ptice; the other may. Thus ribbons, for example, watch-chains, toys, 
trinkets, or even woollen or linen cloth, can feldom rife tor a length of 
time above the natural price. Corn and butcher’s meat may, however, do 
fo for years together. 
©’ From this it evidently arifes, that in reafoning on the fale and price of 
‘atticles, they muft be arranged in different clailes. 
» «€ ft. Articles that can be created in any quantity according to the 
demand. 
“2d. Articles that cannot be produced beyond a certain quantity, 
but of which the demand may be regulated and reduced ‘by the quantity 
that is produced. : 
3d. Articles of firft neceffity, and that arc perifhable. 
“ Ath. Articles of firft neceffity that are not perithable, 
' For thofe fee the fupplementary chapter to book 1ft.” 


Mi. Smith obferves, chap. viii..p. 131, that 
of In dear years too, poor independent workmen frequently confume the 


little ftocks with which they had ufed to fupply themfelves with the ma- 
‘terials of their work, and are obliged to become jourseymen for fubfittence. 


‘Mate people want) employment, than can. eafily gett; many are willing 
totake it upon lower, terms than ordifary, and the wages of both fervants, 
‘ep , . Nore. ‘ - | i4 
“Mr. Smith in this cafe, [meaning, we prefame.on this, fubjeA) as well 
4s in that of bearing increafed taxation, puts, nothiag,down for that. 
8 of industry+-noceflity, a i Ta being, placed between taboor 
an 
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and want, regards them both as evils, and avoids each as much as poflib'e: 
he his, however, obliged to come to a compromife with both, and fettles 
the matter the only way poflible, by increafing the quantity of labour, to 
diminiih the pain of want; and this he does rather more than in the equal 
proportion, for the difagreeablenefs of labour dimiuifhes with its. cop. 
tinuity. Workmew'in times of plenty indulge in idlenefs, and then labour 
of every fort becomes painful. When there are no fuch intervals, it op 
the contrary ceafes to be duagreeable. The dear years, 1798, 1799 and 
1800, were remarkable tor the inercafe of foreign trade and home manv- 
factures; and it is clear, that, if the price of fubfitience donbles as it did 
in thefe years, thofe who labour at manufactures mutt either reduce their 
confumption, increafe their indufiry, or augment the price, and probably 
they doa little of cach.” 

Dr. Sriith fays, chap. ix. p. 142, 

* ‘The great property which the Dutch poffefs in the French and Englih 
funds; and the great turns which they lend to private people in countries 
where the note of interefi is higher than in their own, are circumttances 
witch no doubt demontirate, the redundancy of their ftock, or that it ha 
enereafed beyoud what they can employ with tolerable profit in the proper 
bufinefs of theirown country: but they do not demonitrate that the bufinels 
bas ducreafed.” Norte, 

** In no part of the work is there fo great an error as this, all coun 
tries that haye been rich, and are finking to decay, lend money on géol 
fecyrity to foreign nations; this is one of the ways that capital leavesa 
country. Amiterdam, Venice, Genoa, Cologn, Antwerp, and the State 
of Flanders, all lent money to foreign powers. France, Rutlia, and Swe- 
den, are proofs of this yet; except Amfle:dam, all, the others were quilt 
falien in point of general wealth. When induftry falls off, capital em. 

“ grates, and feeks employment in another country, but the proprietor 
the capital is very often induced to remain, from three caufes: attachment 
to his own country, the impoffibility of felling his immoveable ftock with 
wut lofs, and the cheapnefs of living; fo confiderable are thofe two it 
ducements in a decayed town, if the fituation is good and the laws tole 
rable, that even ftrangers come from other p'aces. Houfe-rent and living 
are far below their natural price—Antwerp was a mott ftriking inftance d 
this. Large honfes did not let to produce 1, per cent. for the money i 
would colt to build them. In every city that is not falling to decay, thy 
muft produce at leaft c:pfiderably more thin the legal intereft of money; 
in London 8 or 9 percent. is common, and in New York a: d moft incie® 
fing towns in America, 15 or 20 per cent. ' A houfe that might have beet 
rented at Antwerp eight yéars ago for JOL. would not be let in New York ft 

- Jefs than 6000 dollars, or in London for lefs than 4001,—The diminution d 
individual capital, and thé decay of general trade, are quite different in fom 
cafes, and at all events, the lending to a foreign country is a proof that 
induitry is pot equal'to the capital. As. trade and manufadures in gener 


* produce more than the interett of. money lent, it is only when they cap b 


carried no further that people becomes lenders, therefore, in every G 
their being fo, leads toa’ prefumption that the country is going to deci 
or has already done. fo.” . 


De. Smith, iays, chap. ix. p. 1$t, 
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_ Realy about one half more. 
,, © London are very great ; moft of the Irilh are common labourers, of the 
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for by Mr. Mentefquieu, not from: their peverty, but partly from this, 
and partly from the difficulty of recovering the money.” 
Nore. 

* Mr. Montefquieu overlooked another caufe, which is, that the 

fits on trade in Mahometan countries being much greater, the lender is 
Pretined to demand higher intereft. and the borrower is enabled to pay it. 
The fact is, that trade in thofe countries is nea:ly on the fame footin® that 
it was in Europe three centuries ago.’’ 


Dr. Smith fays, chap. ix. p. 154, 
« Our merchanis and mafter-manufactures complain much of the bad 


* effects of high wages in railing the price, and thereby leffening the fale of 


their goods betlr at home and abroad. ‘They fay nothing concerning the 
bad effects of high profits. ‘They are filent with regard to the pernicious 
effects of their own gains. ‘hey complain ouly of thofe of other 
people.” 

Nore. 

‘* This conclufion has been ftrongly verified fince the French revolu- 
tion, which having abforbed nearly all the monied capital, has raed the 
interefl of money to an enormous height, and confequently the profits of 
fiock. An ell of cloth of Sedan or Louviers, is now fixty livres, that was 
but thirty before, though wages have increafed but litte, and the raw ma- 
terial not much. ‘This extravagant price feems to arife cliefly from the 
high profits on ftock in a country where its quantity is Gnall and the de- 
mand for it great.” 


On the fubje& of wages and profits in the different employments of 
labour and ftock, Dr. Smith fays, 


“ Pecuniary wages and profits are every where in Europe extremely difler- 
ent, according to the different employments of labour and flock. But this 
difference ariles partly from certain cireumfiances in the employments them- 
felves, which either really, or at leaft, in the imaginations of men, make 
up fora fmall. pecuniary gain in fome, and counterbalauce a great one in 
others; and pactly from the policy of Europe, which no where leaves things 


at perteét liberty.” 


_ Inthe enumeration of thefe circumftances, Dr. Smith has not at- 
tended to one which is not a little curious and important; but which 
is noticed by Mr. Playfair. 
Nore. 
* In countries where the people are too poor, or too,carelefs, to teach 
their children a trade, the proportion between the wages of common la- 
rf, and of workmen who have learnta trade, are [is] very different... In 
Jreland, the latter can earn three times as much as the former. In England, 
The numbers of lrifh and Scotch who come 


itch not perhaps one.” 


Dr. Smith, chap. x. p. 167, fpeaking of the exorbitant rewards of 
players, opera-fingers, opera-dancers, rope-dancers, &c. fays, 


“ It feems abturd at firft fight, ‘that we thoald defpife their perfons, and 


» Jet reward theig talents with the mofi profule liberality. While we do the 
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ene, hoverer, one mn't of neceffity do the other. Should the public opi. 
mion, or prejudice, ever alter with regard to fuch occupations, their pecu 
miary recompenté would quickly deminifth. More people would apply to 
them, and the competition would quickly redace the price of their labour, 
Sech talents, thoogh far from being common, are by no means fo rare as is 
magined. Many people poles them in great perfe€tion, who difdain to 
make this nfe of them ; and many more are capable of acquiring them, if 
any thing could be nade honourable by them.” 
Nore. 
« This is proved both by the players and foldiers on the continent of Eue 
» who being confidered as more honourable than in this country, 
ferve for (maller pay. The moment a perion becomes a player, er a com- 
mon foldier, if his iriends are re{peciable, itis attended with regret > sh 
though, if he fiould rife to eminence in either bine, he may be confidered 
asa credit and. hopour to his family: but this feldom can be known or ex. 
ch at the firlt embracing either profetiion. On the content the cale 
ss totally different, and vot only is the pay much lower, but the numbers 
wanted much more cafily obtaimed. When the revolution broke out at Pas 
sis, and all poeple were free to epes theatres, thirty-two play-honles were 
at one (ime opened, and aciurs were found in abundance for them all,” 


Dr. Smith fays, chap. x. p. 181, the profits on new manufactures 
ar, 

*¢ Sometimes very great, and {ometimes, more frequently, perhaps, quite 
otherwile ; but in general they bear no regular proportion ta thele of other 
old trades (meaning when new manufactures have become old) in the 
neighbourhood.” 

Nore. 

* The manner in which prices diminith as bufinefies become old, is more 
vifible and eafily to be traced inv the Birmingham manufaAures than any 
others in this country. The original, or firlt price, when a new pattern of 
a button, &c. is invented (the whole value of which confifis nearly in la 
hour, of the ingenuity of the tools), is continually preferved ; the price ts 
dminihed, however, by giving a difeount, and that difcount imcreales t 
3u, 40, and in fome cafes to 90 per cot. The firft aré monopaly prices; 
for in matters of fafhion, priority in taite gives a temporary monopoly to the 
goventor, The difcount prices are thole of free competition, but the mo 
nopoly prices are not the profits of the mafter alone, workmen come in for 
their te About 40 ycars ago, when fine polithed tteel buttons and toys, 
came in fathion, a ftrong proot of this was witnefled at Birmingham. 

“The buttons are ftuck ona large board, refembling a draft-board, in 
which are }44 or a grofs of holes, tilled with cément'of rofin and pitch, t 

inrit the thanks and hold the buttons fait, after undergoing a previous ope 
ration of gtinding very fmooth, on a tnetaltic lap, the fine polifh is given 
with the human had, with a little fine putty atid oil; the price ufed tobe 
enormous, and a workmanor work woman poliihing'a profs at atime, got 
two guineas a week merely by rubbing with the palm of the right hand. 
This continued more than 2 year, when a great manufacturer of the article 
told. one of thofe who contracted to polish, and had a number of perfons,u” 
_@er him, that the prices were too high, that they muft-be reduced ; the maa 
at firit pleaded his Caufe, and faid if could not “aditit Gf much; if of any re 
duction—at lat finding his employer determined, he faid, * Sir, 1 - 
) 
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will keep your word. If I make arcduétion to your mind, will yoa 
emife not to alter the prices again for one year.’—< Yes,’ faid the maf- 
ter, ‘1 will promife that.’ § Well then,’ returned the other, ¢ will you be 
fatisfied if, jor the future, I work at half price?’ ‘ Yes, certainly 1 thall’, 
«And you will not alter the prices for a year.’ ‘ No, certain) iF © Ver 
well,’ {aid the other, ‘it is agbargain, my people fhall polith with two hands 
inflead of one.’ They did fo, and by throwing the weight of the beady on 
~ their hands they did more than four tines their former quantity of work.” 


Dr. Smith obferves, that the 


“ Unpro/perous race of men, commonly called men of letters, are pretty 
much in the fituation which lawyers and phyficians probably would be im, 
ypon the fuppolifion that as great a humber of thefe, as of the candidates 
for benefives and preferment 1n the Church, were educated “at the public 
expence (it which cafe the competition would foon be fo great as to fink 
very much their pecuniary reward). Jn every part of Europe the greater 
nart of them have been educated for the Church, but have been hindered 
fy different reafous from entering into holy orders*. They have genes 
rally therefore been educated at the public expence, and their numbers are 
every where fo great, as commonly to reduce the price of that labour toa 
very paltry recompentce,” | 


Moft true. 


Nore. 


“ Perhaps Mr. Smith has overlooked one circumfance in {peaking of men 
of letters. To fucceed in that careera man mutt have fume natural taleyts ; 
education alone will not do any. more than fora painter, a mulician, or any 
of the fine arts, which thofe who follow, without genius, find but very ia- 
differently paid. A fhoe-maker isa much better trade for a man, of no na- 
tural genius, than a painter or mufician. The fame mnit be, andis, the 
cafe with all the fine arts; the man of Jetters, indeed, labours under one 
additional difadvantage, he cannot always find a fubject to write upon, and 
when he does, the copies are fo multiplied that he can never repeat the 
fame labour, be it ever fo excellent a performance; but, a mufi¢ian may 
play the fame air a thoufand times, and a painter may copy the fame fub- 
ject for half a year together.” 


Dr, Smith, chap. xi. p. 235, 

“Good roads, canals, and navigable rivers, by diminifhing the expence 
of carriage, put the remote parts of the country more nearly On a level with 
thole in the neighbourhood of a town.. They are on that account, the 
poues of all improvements. They are, ddvantageous to the town, by 

teaking down the-monopoly in the neighbourhood.” 

Norts.: . 
‘Mr. Smith here allows, that the country round a town monopolizes the 
market, andall the facilities pofible to be given, though they may increale 
the namber who. fhare in the monopoly, can never break it entirely down, 


———— 
‘= 





* The Door might have added, or, having fo entered, have quite the 
atch Profedion, in eonfequence of difappointment, of expeéted pre- 
ferne at, ie | ce Ee 
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poli bility, of regrating and forettalling.” 
' ‘Dr. Smith; Book II. chap. iii. Vol. II. p. 14, 


; “ Parfimony, and not indufiry is the immediate caule of the increafe of 
capital. Induitry, indeed, provides the fubject which parfimony accumu. 
a But whatever indufiry might acquire, if parfimony did not fave and 


7 


flow ap, the capital would never be the greater om 
Dr. Smith, chap. iii. p. 21, 


_ “ Though the principle of expence prevails in almof all men upon fome 
occafions, and in {ome men upon alimoft all oceations; yet in the greater 
rt of men, taking the whole courfe of their life at an average, the princi- 
ple of frugality leems not only to predominate, but to predominate very 


eatly.” 
aie ‘ ‘Nore. 


« This obfervation is true ; but like all other general ones fubje@ to fome 
exceptions, A whole country is fometimes lable, as well as an individual, 
io become idle, profuse, or ambitious of other objets than wealth. Ava- 
tice fometimes alfo counteracts itfelf, by rendering thofe who pollefs money 
timid, and unwilling to venture it but on the belt fecurity ; and as induliry 
does not afford the mott plautible fecurity, fuch prefer mortgages, public 
funds, &c. and it is evident all the money in both calves goes to maintain 
unprodufiive labourers ; and a country may become poor where all the ine 
dividuals are very economical.” 

Dr. Smith, chap. iii. p. 21, 

«Great nations are never impoverifhed by private, though they fome- 
times are by public prodigality and mifconduét. The whole, or almofi the 
whole of the public revenue, is in moft countries employed in maintaining 
unproductive hands: Such people as they themfelves produce nothing, are 
all maintained by the produce of other mens’ labour. When multiplied, 
therefore, to an anneceflary number, they may, in a particular year, con- 
fume fo great a (hare of this produce, as not to leave a {ufliciency for main 
taining the prodaCive labourers who fhould reproduce it next year. The 
next year’s produce, therefore, will be lef’ than that of the foregoing, and 
if the fame diforder fhould continue, that of the third year will be till lels 
than that of the fecond,” 





Norte. 


“* A great and terrible example of this was feen in France in the fout 
firit years of the revolution, Military fhows, political difeuffions and quar 
yels firft, and then a terrible war, put nearly a {top to produ@ive indultry, 
while by ineans of paper money every thing confumable was extorted from 

_ the proprietor; fo that in 1796, except lands and houfes, every thing neat 

| dy was confymed, _ Cattle were wanting for agriculture ; the granaries ant 

/ warehoufes were empty; even part of the furnitnre was conlumed as fre 
wood, to faye the Doo of cutting and carrying. 





; 
—— 


* 





* This is coming to the point that thould have been noticed at fir it) 
the difiinction between produclive and unproductive labourers. Dr 
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or doit entirely away. This is one argument againft the doCtrine of the im 
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“’ Dr. Smith, chap. ‘iv. p. 47, 

« The ordinary market price of land depends evety where upon the or- 
dinary market rate of intercit. |Wheb intereti was at ten per cent. land was 
‘commonly fold for ten and twelve years purchale. As interett funk to fix, 
five, and four per cent. the price of land rote to twenty-five, and twenty, 
‘and thirty years purchafe. The market rate of intereft 1s higher in France 
than in England; and the common price of land is lower. In England it 
commonly fells at thirty, in Franee at twenty years purchate.” 

Nore. 

« This being a book for invettigating the principles of things, no devi- 
ation from the tiraight line of reafoning fhould be admitted. Mr. Smith’s 
reafoning about the price of land holds good fo long as there is enough to be 
had, but as. the extent of land is limited the price may rife, as it does in 
the cafe ofa commodity of which there ts a deficiency tn quantity, or which 
is fubject to a monopoly. Land is now as dear as when this book was firlt 
written, and the intereit of money is two fifths higher ; not, indeed, the 
legal intereft, but the rate at which money can be procured on good fecu- 
rity. The price of land and intercit of moncy do not then regulate one 
another.” 

Here our annotator does not appear to have been guided by his ufual 
accuracy and acutenefs: or, perhaps (which is no uncommon thing 
with him), he has not exprefled his idea with due perfpicuity and pre- 
cifon, What does he mean by charging Dr. Smith with “ adeviae 
tion from the ftraight line of reafoning ?”” Dr. Smith fhews, by an in- 
duction from a number of ifftances, as well as the nature of things, 
that as. the market rate of interef] rifles, the price of land falls, and 
vice-verfa. This is fair, plain, and ftiaight reafoning, The utmoft 
that Mr. P. might contend for would be, that the higher or lower 
price of Jand depénds on its extent. Burt the average price of land, 
of whatever extent, being fixed, whether high or low, that average.price 
might, and no doubt, would vary with the varying interelt of 
money. . 

Dr. Smith, Book IIT. chap. ii. p. 99, 

* In other parts of Europe (than Britain), often it was found convenient 
tofecure tenants both againit heirs and purchaleis, the term of their fecurity 
was {till limited to a very short period,” 

Nore. 
.. © Before the Revolution in France a very abfurd and unjaft law in this res 
fpeG exified. There a leafe was factred as between the proprietor and 
tenant, but a fale hy the proprietor broke the leafe, which no longs held 
with the new proprietor, The Duke of Orleans let the whole of the Palais 
Royal in different Arcades, receiving 72,000 livres for each leafe ‘fo the 
amount of rear 100 leafes. Le no fooner had the money, than he fold the 
Whole building, aid thus’ realifed by a’ fpecies of robbety’a fam’ of near 
three hundred thouland pounds fterling. What Inws, ‘arid what a printe?! 
Very long leales are periaps as hurtful to a country as very fhortones. The 
Mprovements in agriculture in Scotland generally followed renewals and 

Idom preceded them.” 

_Dr Smith, chap. iii. P» 115s viindl in Wr 
“The inhabitants of trading cities, by importing the improved manufac- 
" tures, 
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tures, and expenfive luxuries of richer countries, afforded fome food to the c 
wanity of the great proprietors, who eagerly purchafed them with great b 
quantities of the rade produce of their own lands. » A tatie for the fiver and 

more improved manufactures was in this manner introduced by toreign com. ' 


mérice into countries where no fact wotks were carried on. But when thig a 
tafte became fo general as to ocvalion a confiderable demand, the merchants, ew 
inorder to fave the expence of carriage, naturally endeavoured to efiablih 

fome manafacures of the fame kind in theit own country.” 






Nore. to: 
* Tt was not to fave the expence of carriage, but to keep the money tre 
from leaving the country, that in all nations, and at all times, has been the wi 
chief inducement for efiablifhing home manutactures. So late even as the whi 
14th century, travelling merchants going to fairs in foreign countries, were T! 
attended with muficians, jugglers, and merry Andrews, to amufe the people, pe 
and divert their rage when they carried away the money from the country. Bu 
To keep the money at home was {o natural a wilh, that no farther caule an 
need be fought for.” 
“Dr. Sulith, chap. iv. p. 147, | ) 
«Mr. Locke remarks a dillinction between money and all other move- po! 
able goods. All other moveable goods, he fays, are of fo confumable a ne 
ture, that the wealth which cor fits in them cannot be much depended-on, ‘ 
and a nation which abounds in them one year may, without any exportation, the 
but merely by their own wafie and extravagance, be in great want of them mai 
the next. Money, on the contrary, is a tready friend, which, though it ovc 
may travel about from hand to hand, yet if it can be kept from going out of “wpe 
the country, is not very liable to be wafied and confumed. Gold and filver, ing 
therefore, are, according to him, the moft folid and fubjiantial part of -the me; 
moveable wealth of a nation, and to multiply thofe metals ought, he thinks ed 
wpon that account, to be the great object of his political economy.” wit! 
- Nore. plac 
Mr. Lock’s remark on money is entirely deftrayed_ (like many other se and 
matks) by the word “—Of all the property in a country, gold and filver tran 
are the moit ready to difappear, by going into another. Food indeed isia ebe x 
petifhable and confumable commodity, but then it is one that is alto fre Or « 
quently reproduced. When the diforders began in France, (the only ones fenf 
‘Wn our Own ‘times,) gold and filver went off to other countries in every dé “ 
"rection, while moft other property remained.” : f£¢i 
Dr. Smith, Book 1V. chap, iii. p. 220, , gam 
* If there was cithera free trade between France and England, or ‘if that 
French goods could be imported upon paying only the fame duties as théle Tha 
of other European goods, to be drawn back upon exportation, England fer 
might have fome fhare of a trade which is found fo advantageous to Holland.” Fore 
.- | Nore. D 
Why (after what he has already fail) would Mr. Smith with ns to be Rat 
come carters at the rilque of hurting manufafutes? With refpect to the faa ¢ 
particular cafe of France, there is an objettion of another nature—a pile Aaher 
tical pbjeStion. We have for many Centuries been {o frequently involved “ 
in war with that rival nation, that tt woald be wnwife to cultivate too clele i) 
a commercial conucction, which would never laft for more than eightet » laid 
; ten years alatime. As te the India trade; it isnot a fair cor patifon, for ‘Miler 
the Oriental Poweis do not curry fos themfelves, gud there isgreat profitm  QUS te 
vy , . . carrying 3 Conc] 
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carrying for them,; whereas to. become carriers for France, or any Beiga- 
bouring power, could be attended with but very Tittle advantage.” 


«De. Smith, chap. v. p. 300, 

‘« Bounties are fometimes called premiums, as. drawbacks are fometimes 
called bounties. But we mu in all cafes attend to the nature of the thing, 
without paying any regard to the word.” 

; Note. . | 

« Bounties may fometimes be neceflary to encoutage an infant mamufac- 
tory, which will in the end require none, A new manufacture or branch of 
trade always labours under a number ofdiladvantages. Want of {kill is one ; 
want of knowing the market and cultomers, generally another; and high 
wages muit be given which is @ third; but all thofe ddappear with tune. 
The rule feetns’td be never to give a bounty for an nndertaking that will 
perpetually require one, unlefs it indirectly benefits the country at farge. 
But a temporary bounty may be given for what will udimately do without 
any fuch aid.” 

Dr. Smith, chap. v. p. 318, 

“ The popular fear of engrofling and forefialling may be compared to the 
popularterrors and fufpicions of witchcraft.” 

Nore. 

« Tf there is any part in this book inwwhich Mr. Smith has held his owa 
theories too high, and held the opinion of others in too great contempt, Ut ts 
manitelt in this fentence. He compares a very natural, to a fapernatutal 
occurance, the poflibility a of corn dealer miftaking his (rue intereft is put 
‘upon a par with that ofa miracle. A connection between fupernatural be- 
ings, and the molt ignorant of the human f{pecies; for the purpofe ef for- 
menting another part of the human tpecies; a connection, never fapport- 
ed by one well atteited fact ; ix put in the fame rank of improbabilities 
with a practice, which, even acvording to the author himielf, might take 
place if the dealer in corn or provifions were to miflake his own inrerefi, 
and if he thould want that fuperior degree of knowledge and abilities to 
tranfact the important bufine« which he. is {nppoled to pollels. Would at 
“be any great wonder if (uch men were to be found deficient in information, 
or even if they were well informed, if they were {till to want that good 
‘fenfe that is requifite to turn good information toa wie purpole ? 

The queftion, however, does not reit here. Far all this fuppoled fa- 
facity vanifhes when men begin to {peculate, or to follow trade pattly.as a 
game of chance, and partly asa game of addreis, and Mr. Smith allows 
that fuch purchafes are ony} with a view to future and uncertain events. 
That is, they are {peculation. For the further inveftigation of this, I re- 
ifer to the Supplementary Chapter on tite Commerce of Monopolies and 
Foteflalling, at the end of this chapter.” : 

Dr. Smith, chap. viii, p. 560, 

In the refiraints upor the importation of all foreign commodities which 
Ca come into competition with thofe of our own growth or manafaélure, the 
~dntereft of the home-confumer is evidently facrificed to that of the producer.” 


: 
. Nore. 


* “As it has been fo repeatedly alerted in this work, that evety birden 
“Sidon the producer, falls ultimately on the con/umer, it would be fair to 
“Mier that every advantage granted to the producer is ultimately advantage- 
_ OUSta the con‘umer, but the prefent’aflertion, go direéily to the contrary 

Dr. 


4 Cquclafion.—One or other of thofe conclufions mult be wrong.’ 
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Dr, Smith, chap. viii. p. 562, 
‘*e Tothe metcantite regulations that have been taken notice of in thi 
chapter, the interest of but manufitures has been moft peculiarly attended 
fo; and the mtefef, not fo much of the confumers as that ofiome others ey 
of producers has been facrificed to it.” ond 
™ = Nore. ™ 7 
“* The idea that ruus through the wholeof the mercantile fyftem, that is 
not a fufficient quantity of capital, and that every new channel! robs the 
old one, has very much tended to injure the train of reafoning, whichia 
no other parts isadmirable. Experience, and the evidence of facts, prove, 
however, in the moft complete manner, that wherever a channel for trade 
is Openéd, capital is found, anc that in place of a new branch of trade de “ 
préliing others, all the branches have (with but very few exception:) rifen Hi ast 
at one time. This has been the cafe in a remarkable degree, within th wei 
lait ten or twelve years.” oo BB nate 


Dr, Smith, Book V. chap. i. Vol. IIT. p. 135, me ew 

** So great a revenue (as that of our Eaft India Company) might re fide 
have.afforded an augmentation of fix hundred and eight thoufand pounds? 
their annva payments; and at the fame time have left a large finking fund aver 
fufficient for the {[peedy redution of their debt.” ; ti 

‘Nors. 

« Since the above was written, the affair of the Eaft India Cormpay Hy + F. 
have totally changed their afpe&, both with regard to trade aad territorit of 0 
The annual imports, previous to 1782, had pever exceeded 1,400,( 
They have fince rifen to 7,000,000]. and on an average amount to abow 
5,000,0001. The territorial revenue to above 10,000,000l. yet the debts 
have accumulated to 20,000 O00l. in India, belides an increale of ftock.gt 
home; that is, money borrowed on an augmented number of thares.” 4» 


Dr! Smith, chap. v. p. 207, oi twin 

* Should the Sovereign attempt irregularly, and by violence, to deprine 

any number of the clergy of their freeholds, on account, perbaps of their be 

ing propagated with more than ordinary Zeal, fome factious. or teditioms 
ine, would only render by fuch perfecution, both them and 

dogtrine ten times worc popular, and therefore, ten times more troab 

fome and dangerovs than they had been before.” ‘ie 
Note. ' 

“« Perhaps no fubjeét has been more elucidated by the French Revolatit 

than that of religious inftruftion. A revolution iw the church was 

according to*the fyfem of the economilis. Many eabufes were indedd 

done away, but by making all thofe changes originate from a tempor] 

and not frém‘a fpirital fource, the clergy being degraded into dependamt 

mercenaries religion fell into contempt, and morabty, intended to be-fwy 

flituted in its place, difappeared al'o. Such has been. the tate of this®® 

pe. that the blackeit pages in the annals of mankind will always 

“tobe thole which contain the extravagancies. of the men who pe 

tend to reform every abuie,” , , " 

Dr. Smith, chap. ii. p. 355, oo * 

¢ eDecency, no where requires that any man hhould eat butchers’ me 

as-it.in math pleens tequises that he fhould wear.a linen fhirt, or a : 
. OTe. ~ od 

_ Butchers’ meat is a necefary of Tife to men who work hard and tal 
@uce bec acculomed to iL’ Even détency, Or the opinion a man wilh@ 


*s% * —— 
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¢ amorgii his neighbours, requires the ule of it occafionally, at 
<—— Enghth journeyman would be more aihamed at fitting down to din- 
per every Sunday without a bit of butchers’ meat, tham a young girl in 
Scotland would be to go bate-footed. Cuftom then, and not any Lung elle, 
makes a thing neceilary the moment you go bey ond bread and water. 

Dr. Smith, chap. ii. p. 389, 

» # Such tolls (turnpikes) vo doubt are finally paid by the confumer ; but 
the confumer is not taxed in proportion to his expence, when heypays, nut ace 
cording to the value, but according to the bulk or vaiue of what he gon:umes, 
| Nore, 

# In the whole of the Inquiry there is not, perhaps, fo great a miftake” 
as this, It is negeilary that waggons and boats thould pay according to the 
weight they carry, to avoid derangement in prices; and, according to the 
- nature of things, it is the faireft and molt equitable way. In addition to 
equity, if practicability is confidered, the advantages are allon the tame 
fide of the queftion. A waggon carrying 10 tons may be weighed fora 
penny with the greateft accuracy. The a be of its contents could not be 

tained fometimes to mutual fatisfaétion for the 1000 times the fum ; far 
from obliructing carriage and raifing prices, the fact is, that inland carriage 
is now much cheaper by waggons, than it was 70 years ago.” 


, From thefe extracts we fhall be abundantly jultified in the judgment 
of our readers, when we pronounce, as critics, that on the whole 
Mt Playfair’s commentaries, additions, and notes, have conferred a 
very \o additional value on Dr. Smith’s Inquiry into the Nature 
and’ Caufes of the Wealth of Nations. The reafonings and conclu- 
fions of the learned and ingenious Do@or are confirmed and illuftrated 
where right; and controverted in a modeit and refpceétful,.though a 
faisfactory, manner, where wrong. That Mr, P. is well acquainted 
With the nature, and with the hiltory of commerce, and the ways of 
mea in every period of civilization; that many of his obfervations, 
for example, thofe on forcftalling and regrating, in which he is. 
warmly upported by the late Lord Kenyon, an honeft, and 
certainly a very profound lawyer, have a tendency the moft be- 
nehcial to fociety ; that he is moré minutely acquainted dan 
bis. original author with the mature and the mode of conducting 
Certain. manufactures, and with the conditions and prevailing paflions 
and. motives of the labouring or actual manufacturers ; that he 1s 
Patticularly well acquainted with the origin, progrefs, and refults—par~ 
Geularly thofe that affe& his fubje&—of that great event which has 
given'in fo many inftances, a new fhape and complexion to the affairs 
» the French Revolution; that, whereas moft commentators 

a blindly devoted to the fervice and the admiration of their original 
s, Mr. P.’s only objeét feems to be the truth; and that he ap- 
~~ ta the light, not only of an ingenious and well informed inquirers 
Kota man of candour and probity, and of a very worthy and meritori- 


ber of fociety, is cur decided opinion.—U)foefeen eventmutt 
g torward many things in confirmation of, and fome perbaps in con 
—- to, De. Smith's Pe. There is rs man that we know, 
qualified to mack from time to time, che progrefs or Vicifli. 
“BOCLH VOL. XXIII. M ae 
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tudes of commerce, and to prefentto the public fuch farther notes 2 
additions as may ferve either to illuftrate and confirm, orto sarvalicent 
or call in quettion Dr. Smith’s principles, as Mr. Playfair. But 
it is neither to be expeCted nor defired by men of fuch liberality as 
either Mr. Playfair or his bookfellers, that the purchafers of any of 
the old egitions of Smith’s Wealth of Nations fhould purfchafe every 
fublequent edition: wherefore it may be expected, that fuch notes 
and additions as may be demanded by the various changes of times 
and circumitances, will be publifhed on the occafion of any new edi 
tion; alfo in feparate fheets, as appendixes to former editions, and to 
be foid at a reafonable priee to the purchafers of thofe editions. 

It is farther to be obferved, of both Dr. Smith’s Inquiry and Mr, 
Playfair’s notes and additions that independently of the general quettion 
concerning the Nature and Caufes of Wealth of Nations, they af- 
tord a very great fund of amufement as well as of what may be called 
collateral inttru@ion, The general inquiry, by a thoufand yamifica 
ions, comes in contact with a thouland fubje€ls that might {eem a 
firtt fight wholly unconnected with the Caufcs of the Wealth of Na 
tions, fo that the publication before us forms, to all who are tolerably 
converfant with hiltory, and the prefent {tate ‘of the world, a MISCELs 
LANY fraught with more rational and elegant entertainment than any 
book of equal bulk, that has been publithed fince the days of the 
Spectator. In Mr. Playfair’s part there is frequently a fhrewdnels 
ot oblervation and naivete of expreflion which make us laugh, at the 
fame time that they carry to our mind the convidtion intended, and 
which mult be allowed, ina great meafure, to compenfate for that 
egregious inattention not only to all grace and elegance of compoli- 
tion, but to propriety, perfpicuity, and in very many inftances to 
grammatical co nitinétion, which in our number for November in 
reviewing his * Inquiry into the Permanent Caufes of the Decline 
and Vall of Powertul and W calthy Nations,” bas been noticed and ex- 
emplified.—To Dr. Smith’s Inquiry into the caufes that produce Na 
tional Wealth, Mr. Playfair’s Inquiry into the caufes of its Decline, ts 
a natural fequel, and the juft completion. It may, indeed, be faid % 
be in fome meafure identified with it. Mr. Playfair has viewed the 
matter before and behind, and all round. “hetwo works taken toge- 
ther form an intimately connected whole cn one of the moft interett 
ing of all tubje&s. 


Trals velative to Botany, tranfluted from different Languages, iliufiratel 
Ay Nine C. pper Plates, and Oc: afional Remarks by the Tranflater. 
Py. 277. vo. 6s. 6d. Phillips and Fardon. 180s. 


opep volume confifts of ten botanical tra&ts, for the colleGion 
and jranilation of which we cannot doubt bur that the met 
Eaglih botanilt will be thankful to the ingenious tranflator. Th 
obfervacians on the organs of perfpiration of plants; on the botanical 
geography of the fouth-weltern parts of Europes, eipecially Poriugali 
an spe pevera of 0: chidex, and teir fyitematic arrangement , gene 
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Tratts relative ta Botany: 103 


and {pecies of the natural order of orchidex ; on the diltinguifhi ing 
charadters of fpecies ; on the genera juglans, traxinus, and querc US, 
in Lancalter, North America ; and mifcellaneous remarks, were ort- 
inally written in German, Thofe on the nature and mode of produc- 
tionot the agallochum or aloes- wood, were orivinally written tn Portu- 
guele ; : thofe on the ule-tree and other trees produci ng the elattic gum, 
in Spanith ; and thofe on the plant called rica Daboecia, thewing 
the neceflity of reterring it to a different genus and order, were in 
French. The firit of thefe t: acts, by Hedwig, is a curious and inte- 
refting clay on vegetable phylfiology ; but it isa mere ellay that only 
ferves to convince us of our molt culpable ignorance of the real {truc- 
ture of plants. It appears that the author, from the difcoveries of 
Sauilure and Gleichen, proceeded to examine the leaves of plants, by 
emoving the epidermis, when he afcertained, what had been previ- 
ouily obferved by thefe naturalifts, that both fides of the leaves con 
tain peripirative pores with oblong mouths, that lead to per{pirative 
duds, which he called lymphatic veffels. But, although theie lym- 
phatic veffels or ducts are found on both furfaces of the leaf and analo- 
gous parts, yet the per{pirative pores, thefe oblong apertures and areas, 
are found only fometimes in annual and biennial plants on both furfaces 
of the leave es, and on the upper furface of perennial ones very rarely : 
they appear in great abundance upon the whole expofea furface of all 
leafle(s fucculent plants of warin climates. There are 5-7 of thefe 
Organs eftimated to be contained ina iquare line, whence an idea may 
be formed of their prodigious number exitling in the total leaves of a 
plant. According, however, to the obfervations of Mr. Bauer, his 
Majelty’s s botanical painter at Kew,what appeared to Saufiure and Hed- 
Wig as vellels or ducts, are nothing more than the e dees or remaining 
parts of the diilepiments of the cells in the cuticle, Ie therefore de- 
nics the exiftence of vellcls going to the orbicular receptacles, unlefs 
they are fuppofed to be within the fubftance of the upper ed e of the 
difigpiments. M, Decandolle, on the contrary, admits of { fuch pores, 
which he believes tu be organs of infenfible perfpiration, but adopts it 
asamaxim, ** th lat they are never found but on thofe parts of veges 
lables that are expoled to the influence of air and light,’’ as all aquatic 
and fubmerfed plants, and fheathed leaves, are defticute of fuch ore 
fans. ‘This latter opinion unqueftionably approaches neareft the 
truth, and is fupported by numerous analogies tn nature, that are 
much better authorities than the hitherto fallacious microfcopical ob- 
lervations. It is fingular, however, that M. Hedwig and our tranf- 
lator fiould have examined the e perfpiratery, and pafied over in filence 
the refpir atery organs, which fome good nat ural {is have placed on 
the uy pner furf. ice “of the leaves, where the fap ts expofed in the termi- 


Nations of arteties ben a a thi pellicle to the aétinn of the atmo- 
Iptiere?"’ Hpiite Ye reafon’ thit ches ipper furfoces of leaves, confti- 
futing the organ of ref iration, 2s obferved by Mr. Melville, often 
ft nely repel thoifture, and caufe the particles o! f rain, as on cabbage- 
leaves, to affume the appearance of globules of quick filver. To the 
Ry caufe Has heen aftribed the fact noticed by Bonnci, that leaves 
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Jaid with their upper furfaces on water, wither as foon as in the dry 
air, but continue green many davs, if placed with the under furtaces 
on water. Thefe fimple facts, and the obtervations of M. Decan. 
dolle, are inexplicable upon the fuppofition that the leaves of plants 
eontain only perfpiratory organs, and render Hedwig’s microf{copical 
developements of per{pirative apertures extremely problematical. But 
all thete naturalifts mutt y:eldin r lofopnical accuracy and acutenefg 
to Mr. Knight, who confiders the Ieaves of plants deftined to fulfil a 

very diffe rent and much more important function of nature. That 
naturalift has fhewn, that trees contain two different fluids, which 
he diftinguifhes into an aqucous and a true fap. ‘Ihe true fap he 
proves to be generated by the leaf, and is different from the aqueous 
fap only in confequence of the ch. inges it has undergone in its Circus 
ution through that organ; and that from this true fap i is derived the 
whole fubftance which is annually added to the tree ; ; that it exifls 
during the winter in a concrete or infpiflated ftate in the alburnum or 
fap-wood ; and that dillolved in the afcending aqueous fap, it enters 
into the compofition of new Jeaves in fpring. This opinion is fup- 
ported by the fact that plants perfpire moft in the month of Augutt, 
when the annual fhoots have ce nfed to elongate, and when the ine 
creafed volume of the plant begins to aflume a mature character, 
Bu!boys and tuberous roots are almoft wholly generated after the leaves 
and flems of their plants have attained their full growth ; hence, itii 
imagined, ** that the leaves, both of trees and herbaceous plants, are 
alike employed, during the latter part of the fummer, in the prepara 
tion of matter ca rm ede to afford food to the expanding buds and 
blofloms of the fucceeding {pri ng, and to enter into the compofition 
of new organs of affimilition.” ‘Phe fame acute philofopher found 
the fap of the leaves of plants more faccharine than that of the trunk. 
From Mr. Hedwig we fhall extract his concluding reflection, hizhly 

worthy of the moft ferious attention of our modern ‘botanifis. 


* Indeed our knowledge in the phyfiological part of botany being fill @ 
very limited, and the erroneous notions carried along with it fo numerous 
it ts to be wifhed that thole botanifts who have it in their mower to ex amine 
the produions of the ve Ke ble kingdom, but cease minds are engross sed OF 
rerminolosy ait td rage for syste, WOuld divert fome part of their attention 
the phyfical d dep ar tment of ‘th eir {jcience; when the vague and fometime 
erroneous ideas of many botanifis, refpeGing the different parts of plants 
and their functions, would be cleared up, aud many doubts in theoret ie 
botany removed.” 


Profeflor Link’s illuftrations of the Potanical Geography of Portus 
gal would have be n mus h more interefting had they. tte fomewhat 
more accurate; but his fhort excurfion through that country was no 
fufficient to acquire a competent knowledge of the botanical geogi 
phy of fouth-weftern Eu; rope. He oblerves, «* Fagus caftanea. The 
chefnut-tree is peculiar to the middle of France and the north of Italy. 
In Spain and Portugal it is only tound on high mountains and io cool 
places,” “This is not quits correct: it is found in different parts 
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Artagon and Catalonia, on not very high mountains nor cool places. 
Jn the middle of France a!fo, in the department of the Dordogne, it 
is moit abundant in the neighbourhood of marithy countries. Alter a 
number of general obfervations on botanical geography, he lays down 
the following propolitions: 


1. Many plants are larger in all their parts in fouthern than in northern 
regions. ‘This phenomenon was naturally to be expected trom a more fa- 
vourable climate. However fome grailes and moiles are exceptions to this 
rule. 

2, “ Many {pecies, which are fmooth in the north of Europe, prove hairy 
in the fouth, as teucrium {cordium, lotus corniculatus, &c. A fimilar phe- 
fomenon is obferved in alpine plants, and in the vegetables of the higheit 
northern latitudes. Intenle cold and intente heat in this mitance produce 
fimilar efic&s. 

3. “ Many plants, perennial in northern, are annual in fouthern regions. 
The heat and drought of the latter caule the roots to die away. | alfo find 
that many annual plants from the fouth of Spain and Portugal cafily become 
perennial when kept tn green-houfes: but, on the contrary, | know ot no 
iifiance in which a plant, indigenous both to northern and jouthery regions, 
isannual in the former and perennial in the latter. Ricinus is often ad- 
diced as a cafe in point, but this is not a native of the North, and its ex- 
traordinary rapid growth feems to be the caule of its exception from the 
general rule. Saliornia herbacea is no exception, as it is found together 
with S. fruticofa.”’ 


The Profeflor feems to have enjoyed the botanical banquet which 
the different bafaltic and calcareous eminences (for they are not hills) 
on the banks of the ‘Lagus, in the vicinity of Lifbon, aiforded him ; 
but we are nota little furprized to fee him beftow only one fentence on 
the beautiful and diverfificd herbage of the mountains of Cintra, 
whofe Flora, he cbierves, ** is very complicated but highly intere(t~ 
ing.” Cintra is one of the very few places in Portugal that prefents 
an appearance of fertility, and is a mountain elevated near 1500 feet 
above the level of the fea, that confilts of diftin& veins of bafalt, mar- 
ble, compaét aypfum, and aroillaceous fchift at the bate, with fome frag 
ments of filex, calcedon and mica ; the fummit is compofed principally 
of caleare us rocks, rhe interftices of which are diverfified with a great 
Variety of plants negle€ted by our author, In general, the afpect of 
Portuoal is particularly fterile, and forms a ftriking contrait with the 
great fertility of Spain. The thyme, lavender, rotemary, and all the 
aromatic odoriferous plants that intoxicate the fenfes at every ftep in 
the latter, are fcarcely feen in the former: the kingdom of Algarva 
and province of Alentejo are barren compared with Spanifh Eftrema- 
dura, and the mountains of Entre Douro e Minho arid and inhofpi- 
table when contrafted with thofe of Leon, which pafture fuch numerous 
herds long celebrated for the excellence of their fleeces. The Erica 
umbellata is, perhaps, more ¢ommon in Spain thao in Portugal, where 
the Erica cinerca abounis. 

The account of the Agallochum or Aloes-wood, from the Portu- 
guele of Loureiro, is pot the léa(t curious of thefc traéts, * The frag- 
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rant fubfance known by the name of Alo’s-wood, it appears, is the 
product of a vegetable tumour, fomewhat more organized than the 
ufual refinous fubitances, that often affords an abode for infects of the 
Teredo and Meloe ipecies. It is the difleafed inipiflated fap of the 
Aloexyium-tree, which produces a fine white wood, nut very hard, 
and ot the bark of which the natives of Tonquin and Cochin Chia 
make writing vaper that is not quite fo white but thinner and more 
durable than common European paper. Thefe tumefactions, which 
are the true aloes-wood, continue to increafe unul the vegetable Jif 
of the tree is entirely deftroyed by them. 

The deferiptive thetch ot the Ule-tree (Caftilla Elaftica), and other 
trees producing elaftic-gum, (or caoutchoc , from the Spanifh of Cer. 
vantes, is lefs interefting than that given in the Atiatic Refearches oi 
the vegetables yiclding caoutchoc in the Eaft Indies. We fufped 
that fome of the failies of imagination peculiar to the South- American 
Writers, have been curtailed in this tranilation. 

From the preceding ebfervations our botanical readers will be fer 
fecily able to torm an wea of the particular intormation that they aye 
likely to find in this volume ; aud we may add, that the anonymow 
tranilat r, who appears to be a modelt well-informed naturalift, has 
performed his voluntary tufk, can amore, much to the honour and int. 
reft of bis favourite fcience. We have to regret, indeed, that bis 
work is but a collection of botanical fragments, incomplete in them 
feives, but capable of being eminenily uleful to fome move general 
treatiic on botany. It abounds, however, in philofophical obferva- 
tions on vegetable phyfiology, thatfare neither common nor iiligne 
ficant. The illuftrative plates are neatly executed. 


Letters frem France in 1802. By Henry Redhead Yorke, Efg. 2vol, 
Svo, Pp. 774. 153. Symonds. 1804. 


N reviewing one of the former tours to France, during the late 
‘*hollow armed truce,” (we do not now recollect which) we ex- 
prefled a wifh that fome perfon, who had known France previous 10 
the revolution, would undertake to defcribe it ig its prefent regenerated 
ftate. Mr. Yorke has fully gratified that with, though his work, til 
very lately, had entirely efcaped our notice. No man was better qua 
lified for the accomplifhment of this tafk than himfelf. He had not 
only teen France, in all its fplendour, during the monarchy, but ba 
witnefled the earlieft fcenes of the Revolution, and indeed had taker 
an active part in fome of them; by which means he had an opportt: 
nity of knowing, intus ef in cute, many of the moft active revolutionillts, 
and not a few of thofe furious republicans who bave fince become the 
moft fervile fycophants ot the Imperial aflaffin, Napoleone Buona 
parté, With this jund of previous knowledge, an acute and pene 
trating mind, an aptnefs of Giailica) allufion, no fmall portion of ht 
mour, and very confiderable talents, Mr. Yorke could fearcely /4" 
(unlefs, indeed, the Genius of Indoleace had benumbed his facult' 
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had abfolutely palfied his mind) to produce a work, upon this fubject, 
at once inftructive, interefting, and amufing. Senfible of his endow- 
ments, natural and acquired, we took up his book with the molt fan- 
puine expectations of being highly gratified by the perufal of it. Nor 
have thofe expectations been, in the finalleft degree, difappotnted. 
We have followed the intelligent and entertaining author through the 
various fcenes which he deferibes, with the greate(t pleafure. We 
have been extremely amufed with his humourous delineations of cha- 
raters and events; and very much pleafed with the fe:ous parts of 
his work, which are replete with ufeful information. By fome critics, 
who appear to us to be not only faffrdious but /gueamish, he has been 
cenfured for the levity with which he has treated fome diftinguithed 
perfonages, of great revolutionary celebrity, and for the afperity with 
which he has commented on others. But, in our apprehenfion, the 
cenfure is both unfounded and mifapplied; for furely in a feries of 
familiar letters to a friend, an author may indulge in pleafantry if he 
pleafes ; indeed it is not only allowable, but appropriate ; it is natural 
and characteriftic. In a volume of didactic elfays, we admit, fuch 
levity would be grofsly mifplaced, and entirely out of character, But 
the tact is, that he has taken ftrange libertics with certain prime fa- 
vourites of fome of thefe critics, efpecially thofe Month/y ariftarchufes 
who have kindly taken the fages of the French National [nititute, 

their patrons and paymafters, under their fpecial proteCtion. In fhort, 

Mr. Yorke, in writing to a friend, thought that he might fpeak not 

only the truth, dut the whole truth, without fear or diiguife; and, ac- 

cordingly, feeling that {trong indignation, which every honeft mind 

mult feel, on the contemplation of fuch characters, as the murderer 

of Jaffa and his trufty aflociates, he appears to have adopted the old 

French maxim of fincerity : 


« V’appelle un chat un chat, et Chefral un fripon.” 


For our part, we fear not to confefs, that our tafle is not fo fickly 
2s to be palled with fuch p/ain food; we thank him for his bluntnefs, 
and, In proof of our approbation, fhall lay pretty extenfive [pecimens 
Of it befote our readers. , 
| Before we enter upon the work, however, we mult take fome no- 
tice of the preface. 


“ My Arincifal motive in ghing to France was, to collect the alles of a 
beloved and loti relative; the fecondary one was, to Inveliiate, as lar as 
the Opportuntty would permit, the {tate of a people, whole caule, tt had 
ere my tate to efpoufe in the morning of my days, and for which act of 
al jghorance and Intatuation, the unforgiving hand of proferiptionw 
egnhs heavily upon me, in delpight of every gratuitous concellion, of 
fecantation, ‘public, folemn, and uninvited, of feven years of difintéretied 
=e ardent zeal in the caufe of my King and Country, accompanied by Ure 
Breateit voluntary perfonal fucrifices, without de'cending to cringing ba‘e- 
"sand lervility. Such a change in the habit of thinking is not common, 
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and the avowsal of itis much leis fo.*) It requires fome courage to brave 
the frowns of (hoje trom weom we feparate ourielves, and L feel by expe. 
yience, Uhoatas requires allo the moti mex ble fortitude, lo perievere, | 
have fjuccecded i both; but the livuggle has wot been very greal, becaufe 
J acted frow the dictates of cont lence aw ake ned by eX Peric ce, Hence, 
although as an tedividual, [ think L have not met with susrice, and cannot 
reconcile to an rules of mora! ty, pubhic 0! J riy ite, the condu i whit hh} 
have experienced from thote who have debarred me from the exercile of an 
honoursole profefiion, to which fam entitled by education, character, and 
ftady; yet, few men can be more happy than Tam, and none triumph more 
than 1 do, in the welfure, power, and prolperity of this country.” 


We fhall not be fufpected of being too lax in our principles ; buy, 
while we dpplaud the rigid circuin!peétion of thof: men who aie 
the Jegal guardians of any fociety in the admiffion of new members, 
we cannot but avow our cecided opinion that Mr. Yorke Las ex. 
perienced molt fevere, and even cruel, treatmen'. Surely after he 
had made the amende hanorable, by an explicit avowal of his errors, 
after he haddone all that man could do to repair them, by a public 
recantation of them, and by a conduct pe: fe@bly conformable to fuch 
a {tate of mind as that which produced tuch recantation, it was not 
too much to expect, that the fins of his youth would be fo far forgiven 
him, as to allow him to exercife that profefhon for which he has been 
educated, and which was now the fole object of his honcurable am- 
bition. Befides when we look back on the laft twenty years, and fee 
what men have been admitted into that profeflion—men the moft dif 
affected to our conftitution in church and ftate—we cannot but feel 
both aftonifhed and concerned at what appears to us to be a moi un- 
fair and illiberal exclufion of a deferving individual. We will, farther, 
obferve, that not one man in fifty who had been fo treated would haje 
borne the treatment with fo much good humour, or have fpokea of 
it, with fo much genuine Iiberality. 

Vhefe letters, Mr. Y. afflures us, were partly fent to England, and 
partly written in France but not fent (having difcovered that bi 
Jetters were opened—as indeed all letters are—at the Paris poft-oflice,; 
and partly written after his return, from copious notes made wv 
Fiance, every night before he retired ta reft, but not reduced inti 
an epiftolary form.—QOn his arrival in the harbour of Calais, in the 
night, our traveller endeavoured to gain admiflion into the town ; bu! 
in vain ; his appeal to the gallantry of the French in behalf of a lady 
(Mrs. Yorke accompanied him) was fruitlefs,—*‘* The age of chivalry 
was gone’—and equally fruitlefs his proffered bribe, for, though 
aflured, by a young republican officer, that for five fhillings he might 
bribe the whole town, to do any thing elfe, he was at the fame time 
told that no fum would fuffice to purchafe difobedience to the order! 
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* « The public have already acknowledged this fa‘, by the favourabee 
peception my political writings baye experienced from their candeur.” 
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of the firlt Conful. He was at leneth intreduced to the Ruffian 
Mengaud, the commiffary general, with whom he had a curious 
kind of converfation, and from whom he obtained his pallports, 
when, after his trunks had becu rummaged in the moft wanton and 
infolent manner, by the cuitom houle officers, one ot whom he very 
properly chaitifed for bis unpudence, he was futiered to proceed to 
Pans, The road from Calats to Boulogne prefented a dreary {pec 


~ 


tacle. ‘The foil exhibited the mott manitett ‘ymptoms of poverty—- 


the country difplayed itil] kefs «quivucal ligns of detolaton; the 
cattle and the implements of hufbandry were all miferably bad; the 
earth was tilled, almoit exelulively, by women, and the population 
appeared molt {canty. 

« Wherever any velliges of religion or ariocracy remained, we traced 
the ravages of the revolution, Menatteries and churches were heaps of 
ruins, or tf a church had efcaped the genera! wreck, the infeription over its 
Reafon and Peyth,” denoted the athettitcal 
purpole to which it had been sbuied. A great number ot children, prelled 
upon us in every village through which we patted, begying charity and 
bread, and not unfrequently they were joined by a body of women, and old 
men. Linguired into the caules of this melancholy Ipeciacle, and athed 
whether there was no room le/t for induliry, or whether tt was the effect of 
indolence, IT received a molt fignificant anfwer. My informer pointed te 
amonatiery in ruins, and flook his head. I felt the force of the explana- 
tion, though I demied its juttice.”’ 


; ° . ° » ’ . . 
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The explanation, however, wa¥juft enough ; for it is certain that 
the poor received effetual relief from the monafteries 5 and it is but 
fair to add, that the Monks were the befand kindett Jundlords in the 
kingdom. Indeed, with all our Anti-Romanift, and Anti-Gallican 
prejudices, (if prejudices they be), we fear not to declare our opinion 
that if the early revolut/onilts of France had enacted fome wholcfome 
laws for the better regulation of monaftic inflitutions, and for the 
correction of abufes which unqueftionably prevailed in them, they 
would have rendered a much ereater fervice to their country than they 
poflibly could by the fuppreflion of them, even had there been no 
objection to that meafure, on the ground of its illegality and in- 
juitice, 

At Montreuil our traveller was again peflered with beggars, and 
received a fimilar anfwer to his inquiries. His own rAcétions on this 
iubje& are too fenfible, and point to confequences of too much ime 
portance, to be omitted here. 


“ Our horfes being harnefied, or rather corded, we took our leave, bat 
we had literally to penetrate through a column of heygars before we 
mounted into the carriage. This detachment was compoicd of a very dif- 
ferent clafs to any we had before feen; they were moitly boys, from four- 
teen to feventeen years of age, and their number (ior ] took the trouble of 
feunuing them,) amounted to three and twenty. In order to procure fome 
Mormation concerning this phenomenon, T requeiied the perfon with 
whom [ had been converling, to flep to the window of the carnage, and 
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to explain why, at eleven o'clock in the morning, thefe lads were not a 
wii obierving at the fame time, that I basi” to difiribute fomet! sing 
among them. He aniwered, that they had no work, and were mm an un. 
feigned fiate of indigence, tor that their parents had not the means of pro 
viding them with adequate fubfiftence. On which I ob‘erved, that they 
might find ample occupation in the purfuits of agriculture and hutband: 
and afked whether it was not highly injurious to the community, to fof 
thefe boys not to be brought up to any trade. He then wh ii pe ‘red, that 
while the nobieffe refided m the country, and the monafteries exilied, vag 

numbers of them found employment, and thofe who were out of place were 
aflifted by the charity of the religi ous orders; but that fince their de. 
firaction, the land had devolved into other hands, and often to proprietors 
who were at Paris, and never lived on their eftates; for the houfes which 
formerly ftood upon thete lands, were in general pulled down by the mob, 
fo that the proprietors had no te mptation whatever to relide among the 
country pe iple, and the expence of re-building them was too great under 
the prefent circumftances. ‘¢ It 1s evident,’ faid I‘ that thefe poor crea 
tures are punifhed for their folly,’ which he fully admitted. — Befides this 
circumilanee, he mentioned that the parents of thele children were the 

erfons employed in the bufineis of agriculture, and that as for trades, all 
thofe who had not fatlen under the requifitions, were glad, for the fake of 
bread to ferve different trade{men, and to undertake the duties which 
were formerly fulilied by boys. On my giving a hint of the army, he faid, 
‘all in good line, they will be in the nex! con{cription, and then they will 
be provided for.’ I returned him my » thanks for this explanation, and at 
diftributing a littl nio1 wy among thele children, I _procee ‘ded on my rot 
but not without pondermy on this reverfed order of focial life. 

‘In the firft p lace, it appeared to me trom what J had hitherto feen, that 
the revolution which was brought about often¢b!yv for the benefit ef the 
lower clafles of fociety, had funk them to a a, of degradation and mil 


fortune, to which they had never been reduced underthe ancient monarchy. 
Fatal events, and bad laws, have poe ns apa nf them 3 they have been 
difinhertted, tiripped, and deprived of every refource for exifience, ex 


cept in feats of arms, and the tleeting {p oil of vane ju ifhe d nations, In the 
fententious language of Monte quieu, we may ailirm of them, that with 
an hundred thoufand arms they have overthrown eve ry thing, with an hun- 
dred thouland feet they have crawled lke mnfeéts. 

“ Secondly, ths reverfion of fectal order, if continued) mutt inevitab ly 
de troy the itr ongelt jentiments of moral obli: gation. Boys ot fifleen vears 
of age, are fuffered to beg for charity, while their fathe:s and mothers are 
labouring in the fields; full grown men are engaged in avocations which 
are per ufiar only to youth ; a life of habitual indolence is encouraged 
thafe who, acvording to the diclates of nature, fhould be toiling for thofe 
who gave them birth ; and lafily, from this feene of tloth, the y are tram if 
planted to the armies, without havi ing been taught one Ore upation by w hich 
they may obtain a livelihood after “their period of férvice has e xpired. 
What is lo be expec ted from fuch young men on their return to the cotidie 
tion of citizens? Nothing. They are adead flock on the comm unity; 
they are a load on their friends, and an ineunbrithé eto themfelves They 
who have been taught no other trade but to beg, to handle a firelock, and 
to parade, not to fay plunder, will rob when they come home; they will be 
the terror of the peacetul cilizen, anda nuifanee tothe gov er ment, whit . 
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will Gnd no other mode of gettin ig rid of them but by fending them once 
more tothe armies. “Thus an immentfe military ettabliiiment will become 
3 plea tur the prelervation of internal polic e; the army will be the refervoir 


‘of the indolent and profligate, who muli be fupported by the fruits of the 


{peculations of the merchant, and the labour of the farmer. This is in it- 
felf more pernicious than the corvées, fo univerfally and juftly complained 
of, which wrung from the extorted labour of the oppreied farmer the means 
0! dovdly pride and magnificence, But this isnot all. To foreign nations, 
the fight of fo great a force encircling France on every fide, and re: dy tu 
burt upon them ata fingle word of command, muti ever be an object of 
terror and alarm. In order to quiet their juft apprebenfions, they mutt 
maintain powertul armics in a contiant fiate of preparation; thus a vatt 
camp muft be formed in the centre of Europe, in the midii of tull iuternal 
tranquillity, and a profound and general peace. Let an citimation be next 
made of the many thoufand hi; inds thus withdrawn from the ateful and lu- 
crative purfuits of agriculture, manufactures and commerce, and then let 
fiatefmen reflect whether they have uot mitiaken the path to real national 
ory and felicity. 

‘Tt is, however, in vain to urge any fuch arguments while Franee con- 
tinues to uphold her military efiablidiment. A tiern neceihty mutt com- 
pel every nation, borde.ing on the territories of the Repub! . to provide 
for its own fecurity. Has not the military force of France, under the old 
monai chy, been always pleaded as a reaton for maintainmy a itrong ttand- 
ing army in our and? And thall it be faid, that the nations on the Con- 
“hell lave not more realon to adopt a timilar precaution, when they d net 
poile's the fame advantage as ourfelves of being feparated trom France by 
aditch? A man who fhould propole ihe reduction of our ariuy, would be 
eiecwed a mad-man, or fomething worle ; the great Continental Powers, 
therefore, cannot be blamed for purluing a fytiem, which is enlorced upoa 
them by an in pertous neceflity. 

“Tam well aware, that much is to be hoped from the verfatile and in- 
genious character of die French poople. A F renchman, it is well known, 
can tarn hiatelf to a thou!aad difiercnt occupations, which would never 
dter into the brain of an Englidiman or German 3; and itis acommon adage, 
that fa Frenchman be turned adrift and pennyle!s on the wide world, he 
will thrive and profper. Much of this opinion is founded on experience, 
avd T hope it will be real.zed; but if it fhould not ? 

“It the tituation of France and the other nations on the Continent be 
contrafied with that of our happy country, we thail readily perceive a de- 
cided advant: age on the part of Great Brit un. Allon» toldiers, and many 
of our failors, before their entrance either into the navy or army, have been 
Previoully educated to fome indultrious purfurt, a dar sean arlizans, Ma- 
nufacturers, Sc. the fenfe of filial duty remains tirong among them, 

ence, after a long war, their being reduced is a civcaniliance at which 
they rejoices and the: gountry has nothing lo appre he haath com ihem They 
may inttan ‘tly refume their former re Jations i mn fociety 3 (he law gronts them 
a liberty pec ‘uliar to them/elves, and every {pecies of trade and manutacure 
Is again open to them. Thus rapidly retu rn ii rtothor- former habitsof ine 


vui¥, Commerce reccivesan additional elaticity frog the upportol thole 
ver) wen, whole martial profethon has been lov ollen fat u! tO it operalions. 
ele are undeniable fats, which itbecomes the pielcit government of 


France ferioully to reflect upon; and if a ae the firs Conul be tiucerely 
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defirous of peace with our country, I trutt that proper meafures will be 
purined to remedy thete evils, Lo dillipate the auxieties of the good, and to 
promote the canle of agriculture, andall kinds of peacetulindultry. When 
the apparatus | t maLlitary tyicems fhall have been removed, and nations are 
helt to them): ives, the y wiil nerfo rin prog gic s; but w whi they are Cramp 
ediand fiackied, no generous or be neticial improvement c any be expec cel 
to take place either in the phytical or stall cone of fociety.” 


The firt Confu!, it is evident, had nothing Je’s at heart, than to 
semove any one of the many juft caufes of our fufpicions, and of the 
apprchenfions of the reit of Europe. Mr. Y. proces isd through 


Amiens and Chantilly to Paris. His account of Chantilly mutt ex- 


cite the moft melancholy fenfatious (mingled, however, with 3 jndig 
nation) inthe minds of all who, lise us, remember it in its for: ner 
fiate. Icaffords, however, fome relief to thofe feelit os to vate that, 
amidft fcenes of injuttice, violence, revolution, and death, there t{till 
remain, in this infernal country, tome beings in whofe bofoms affee 
tion and gratitude are net exilinzguiihed, 


<6 On the next morning, we went to jee Chantilly, fo famed for the rare 
: | 
i 


maguificence of its yaidens, and its apart: nts, and {tll more fo, tor tue 
heroes of Montmorencit and Conde, who have inhabitedit. But, alas! it 
ts ONE vali he ap ol ruins. Alter the fat, 7 lOih of Auguli, 1792, an horde 
of mifcreants ranlacked, pase !, and defiroyed the greater part of the chet 
deeuvres of art. The fervants, faithfal to their ancient mailer, concealed 


2 great pumber of valuable artic oe in the woods, and found means to cote 
vey fome of them to the Prince de Conde. Of the fidelity and aticAion of 
the Prince’s domefties, we heard a great deal, and nothing can exceed ibe 
Felpect in which his memory is held by the ee On more than one ee 
eafion, we have feen the honeti tear fa'l from the eve. at the mention of his 
name; and the folicitude they expretled for his welfare, as ‘well as the m any 
tender inquiries refpecting his fituation in England, convinet dus the peopre 
were fenfible that they bad dott ther beti friend. Whico IT tiated that the 


Prince de Condé lived in the neighbouthoed of London, in ealy cireumttane 


ee } oh | \ “" LI {¢ 1, ° ! , Oe , {- le 
ces, Lhoough by no ments rhe able to tne iplend. ur of his patt life, when 
J reprefeated him to be hind ‘\ Vetit ved by the Au es and roy al fan! ‘5 by 
dhe minitiers of fate, and | ) peo} ple of all clal! if eciall ly for his private 


worth, and public cours wre, they were affedied t ba tach a des gree, as to eX 
cite in our minds a fym pati tic emotion of foul, a oO m the ruin of the 
ence fately palace of Chan tilly, on the very fpot where ftood the ftatue of 
the reat Conde, wos 3 Th dy vith iOome of his former lervan 77 


tears over (he fate of lis foriaken and proferitbed defcendant.” 


. ’ a . 
5, in ineaaging 


We have a very parti ular defeription of the ruins of this princely 
deme ine, which we re i he wh to Nir. y 0 rke, by an honelt man, ot the 
name of Jeurct, who was formerly one of the camekeepe rs of its illufe 
trious owner; andwho was perfecuted by the Jacobins for his attach 
ment tohis matter. Tn the following character our readers will And 4 
perfect contralt to that of this worthy domeftic. 


* How great is the contrat between the miM Tourer, and that defp: cable 
ruihan dfosfeiz, adnvuriivator of the diitrict of Sea/is! The ‘former, [the 
kefpen™ 
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Sliakefpeare’s Adam, tled into the woods for the love he bore to his beleved 
matter; the latter isan unyrateful mifereant, vho rioted on the tpoils of his 
ancient P tron. ‘The Prince of Conde had granted to this tellow, who was 
agrocer, evcry {peci es of parental fav wraund andulyence, even what was 


called mn Fra: ce, la plus Selle pernits ron de cha ln return for thele acts of 


kindnets, he marched at the heac 1of the revolutionary aie to the { oper 
chateau, opened it tothe ravages of thofe fanguin: ry vavabonds, fatter 
wards aflixed the municipal feal ov the property and doors of his tormer 
benefactor. Such actions, which revolt every moral fentiment, and dal- 
eult mi ankind, were too Common in France; tinaticiim traniported many 
indivi iduals to the commiffion of outrages, of which IT have head them ex- 
ywels the decpe (tt and mott heartte!t: re pentance. But this rogue cannot 
p'ead the influence of any animating principle, but the thirtt of pillage. — 
Amidit the eccentiic range and aberrations of the human intelleét, in mome? 
of fervour and convultion, the philot ophe r mav be dilpoied to pals oves 
with pity the follies and abfu: iti ies of the avents in fuch teenes; but when 
low minded, groveling, and avaricious wretches, under the a Tamed (Dut 
too often profiituted) names of liberty, equality, and jusiice, convert the 
milchievous, perhaps well-intended enthutiaim of iguerant men, to perional 
advantage, they oegie th -execration and contempt of all their { llow-crea- 
tures. J have been all Uiis tine preparing your mind tor a brie, but very 
comprehenfive account 01 the thiet Jlauiein. 


«The bithop of! a ns had a very pretty pavillion on the lawn, leading 
from the pofi-houle to the fiables of he Prince de Conde, which T have al- 
ready del bed. ‘This prelate was compelled to withdraw, and his little ree 
treat was occupied by the Jacohins — % time afterwards, the bithep’s 
property was adveritiled for fale, and //aw/ain, as adminiftrator of ue dif- 
trict, was under the neceflity of being pretent to fuperintend the bufinefs. 
While he was in the act of announcing the bufine!s of the day, he was de- 
teGed with having in his pocket a gold fanffhox that belong dbo the ht- 
hop, and which he had srefea fiom the cabinet of that ecch fiafiic. while he 
was occupied in placing the feals on his property. This action would have 
caufed the executian of an ordinary republican, but this robber being au fait, 
ea la hauicur de la revolution, was {uflered to | Wh pul ithed. He War, 
however, feverely bifled at the auction, and ‘hurt'y after he retired to Mar- 


’ , e998 . 
hial ‘ibe, where he now relic 
iF > na! 4, oe ‘ seenal — - a ff ecLa emnt er 
At. St. Denis, the celebrated burial-nlace of the French monarch, 
another f{cene of defolation preiented ft folfe 
“We arrived at alate hour at the pofi-hou‘e of St. Denys, one pofi and 
aquarter from EFcouen, where we were well cnlertained a ite eh: 9 


iged, and the next day we went ¢ iew the cathedralof st. Denys. You 
may gu ts mv attontihment when the old Su ifs, whon j had reine mnbered 


ten years betore, opened the doors, aad exinbited to my view this once 
beautit l Crothic cathedral an h: ap orruins, tle ‘cemed fully to enter into 
Curfentiments, and he certainly did not {pare ihe authors of tuch devatia- 
ton, The tombs and maulolea of the kings; «f Gsuelclin and Turenne ; 


anf of al... “tf ; ‘ : : 
“Mol the iWiultrious warriorsof france, were depotited ip various compart- 
Ments of the cathedral, and formed its molt furiking and tplendid decora- 
tidne a } ' , sai } ‘ 

ns. But thefe, together with the ordamb of Clovis, the fcepter and 


! . , . . ’ 

ward of Charlemagne, the portrait and {word ef the Maid of Orleans, the 
Sonze chair of Dagobert, the reliques and jhrines, the crowas, royal robes, 
ancient 
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ancient manuferints, and an immenfe number of rare curiofities, facred and 
profane, have a!! vanithed ; lome of them having been detiroyed, othen 
having been removed to the Mufeum of French monuments at Paris, by the 
induftry of M. Le Noir. The cathedral has been unroofed, fo that itis 
very dangerous to traverle every part of it, as the fiones are continually talk 
mg. We defcended into the chapel under ground, but we dilcovered no 
thing in it worthy of remark. Our Swifs deferibed, with minute precitior, 
where every tomb formerly ftood, from Pepin to Lewis XV. but tuch ade 
feription, when the prefent {late of the cathedral is contidered, ferved only 
to create dilguit, inftead of exciting curiofity. The place which mott at- 
tracted our attention, was a {mall room formerly ufed for depofiting the vet- 

emts of thle priciis, which this pious old guardian of the Church had cop 
verted into an eflary, “There lay in one undiftinguifhed heap the bones of 
kings, princes, heroes, and conquerors, who for ages had flept unditiurbed 
in the penafone of death, 

“ Upon my inquiring into the caufe of all the deftru@ion around us, { 
found that the Revolutionary Committee of St. Denys, compoled of twelve 
citizens, fix of whom were labouring men, and among the reft a fellow of 
the name of Matic, a tiarch-man, dec reed that this ancient and noble ome 
ment of their town thould be pulled to pieces for the fake of the lead and 
ron which it contained. Their determination was fatally carried into ef 
fect, ata period when the French were taught to believe, that arts and [e 
ences were of no utiity to mankind; and that refpeét for the habitations of 
the dead was a mark of puerile fuperitition. In thole times, Lavoitier was 
murdered, and told the day before his execution, that the Frenc h Republic 
flood in no need of chemifis. Itis, however, nota little gratifying to heat 
that jultice is at length overtaking thefe pe rpetrators of milehiet ;: one ef 
them, who was authorize dd by the committee of General V ‘igilance to take 
an account ofall the things tn the cathedral of St. Denys, is at this time in 
prion, charged with the embezz'ement of feveral articles, with having 
robbed the Church, and with having fent an unfatisfacio ry account of its 
conduct. Our guide very jultly remarked, that he deferved a place ‘in one 
ot thofe caravans which are contina: ee on their route to Cay enn? much 
better than many unfortunate victims of Fouche’s fyfiem of tyranny and 
e!pionage.” 


ouch are the boalted regenerators of the human race !_ Upon the 
importance of a middle clajs of them ina fiate, and on the confequenm 
ces of the total abfence ot fuch a clafs in France, our traveller's re 
marks are extremely judicious, 


* ‘The approach to Paris trom St. Denys is through a wide and magne 
ficent paved road, bordered with double rows of trees, on either fideo 
woich are extentive and well cultivated fields of corn and other grain $ bat 
nove of thote neat and diverfified habitations are to be feen, which 
ear country denote the fruits of commercial indufiry, and mercantile op 
lence. Por that order of men, which in England we denominated ¢ count 


gentlem: mn, or poroons liv ng on their own tmall eitates, the Republic hes 
dope nothing no trath, “ re are no fuch perfons in Trance, neither are 
there any coentry hovfes ereQed with a view to their bei Ing inhabited by 
lucha deicrprion of beings, much fefs by merchants and trade{men. 

the Groat Nation. nothing ts lo con!picuous as difparity, or in other wots 
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: inequality. Magnificence and ath, opulence and beggary, are befide each 
We other. A gorgeous and itately chateau itands alone, as if claiming for its 
proprietor the exclufive enjoyments of the comtorts of life, while a num- 





e 

. ber of neighbouring hovels, ‘the haunts of indigence and penury, denote 
L the wretchednets of their inhabitants. ‘There is no medium in France ; 
BB that powerful alid most important body of men, which intervenes between 
rich and poor, controlling their mutal prope niities to infolence and avarice, 
; holding in excellent equipoile the fcale of property and labour, cauling 
, both to re! ipect the laws and each other, and forming the folid doric pillae 
, of fociety, 4s unknown in any great empue of urope, excepting Great 


- © Britain. 1 look upon this clals to be the moft fubantis iw bafe for the con- 
folidation of an enliehtened form of government ; it is the nurfery of fiates- 


le » 

f meu, freedom, and equal laws 5 to the want of it, France mutiateribe the 

orig ill of the greater pau of her misfortunes; to tte potlcfion of it, Eng- 
land is indebted for her independence, her regulated power, and glorious 

[ fyftem of jurifprudence, Rational liberty never can flourtthh where there 

e areno other clatles but high and low, laws never can be executed in avy 


(fe other thape than by the fore e of the bayonet, in any tiate where there ex- 
iis not a numerous body of men fuflicient!) indepe ‘ndent to prevent the op- 


; pretlions of the great from trampling the poor under foot, and futticiently 

p  tirong to reprets vthe reaction of the poor on the property aud fecurity of 

«fe the great. This is not an idle theory; it is founded on practical political 
ff facts, which have been demontirated by a long courle of experience. 

af kvery E nglidiman who thinks at all on the interior machinery of the public 

cf polity of his mation, muit feel the force of this maxim ; foreigners acknow- : 
t ledge itsinfluence, and are aware of the mighty etleéts which it has wrought 


ff ¥pon our welfare and glory. It there be any of our countrymen who en- 
¢ @ terain acontrary fentiment, they muit be enemies to free government, and 
nf Cnequently to the Britth Conttitution; for the dilolatioa of this middling 
oder of men would either transform the ftale into an ablolute military 


¢ 

‘ power, or what is as bad, a tyrannical and licentious democracy. It is 

‘ pleaiing to remark the illuitration of this political axiom, even in a great v4 

" commefeial city, which is under an arifocratical form of government, iM 

d Hamburgh, by the encouragement afforded to this body, is one of the bet : 
regulated cities of Europe; nothing can be more del: ghtful th inthe multi- | Bere 
tude of country feats belonging to its merchants and traders, which are {cat- Lf | 

ef tered ple ntifull ly on the banks of the klbe; and even Denmark, although a ‘ 

: pure unmixed monarchy, owes much of its happincls and fivength to the ime t 


portance attached to this order of men In France, however, this order 
hever has exifted. Hence, during theold monarchy, we have {een del pate 
'm wantoning in power, of mild in its exercife, according to the prevalent 
diipotition of “the uling power; and during every {tage of the Republic, 
we have wiineiled the leaders of the pe ople drank with authority, running 
hot with popular adulation, and wallowing in the blood of their fe low 
Cilizens, At preient an ablolute miliary power has fuperieded every claim 
lo well balanced and legitimate government; and thus now as before, the 
people are as the y Ptny been, mere ilaves, infecure either of property or 
Petlopal fec: urily. " 
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Hitherto we have only exhibited the ferzeus traveller to our readers, 
>. fhall nuw difplay the Aymargus traveller before them. The fcene is 
at's, a room in an hotel. 
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¢ T returned Lome much relieved, and that delpondency of mind whic 
Belore « pprelied me, beyan gracualy to abale; ¢ pecial y when, on enter 
ing my apartments, J found that the citizen Lair-drever was plasing the 
very devil wilh my companton’s locks. He had fo clipped and twiited 
them, as to give her the air of a perfon juft iffued trom the bath. Upa 
my remonfisating ferioully againit this wild appea:ance, he very coolly te 
pied (holding his thears in one hand and comb in the other) that ut was the 
mode; and uniefs my crown was better orgar:zed, 1t would be impotiible for 
me to go into good company. Leing fully tentible of the propriety of com 
forming to the mode in a land or monkies, | inmediateby fubmuitted toa 
operation. My tail was tiftantly amputated, and the hair of my unfore 
nate head was frizzled into fuch a mulitule of compound forms, as to 
give me precilely the appearance of one of the Orang-Outang’s, which ts 
to be feen over Exeter Change. Having undergone this ceremony, | flat 
tered mylelf that T was now in the inode. No! he pulled from his pocket 
two horrible whitkers, which where to extend f.om my cheek-bones, and 
meet at the bottom of my chin; and another piece of hair which wasto 
be hid under IY 1c k-cloth, and to {ly up fo as to cover the whole of my 
chin. ¢ What is all this apparatus for?’ To complete you @ la mode a 
Paris” 1 prefer the English mcde.” ‘But that is valgar, all our young gem 
tlemen comme i faut, are drejed in this ftyle.? * You have made a monkey 
of me already, [ will not fubmit to be made a baboon of.’ * Bur, Sir, se 
must!’ “Isitalaw? © No, Sir, but it is the mode.’ Then I tell you 
[will not obey [the mode.” * Done Vous étes perdu.’ ‘If you trouble 
me with anotver tyilable on this fubject, T thall be under the indifpentable 
neceility (which | thould much regret) of Knocking you down.’ 

« Thus, by an act ot matchiels fortitude, I refcned mylelf from the hands 
of this prathing puppy; but not until he had extracied trom me the fumol 
eighteen fhillings, tierang money of Great Britain, for having made my 
companion look wid, myicif like a monkey, and annoyed me with per 
fumes and gallipots, in debance of the tmposing attitude which I had aflumed. 

© However, Hough dilpleated with the obtruiive impertinence of this 
powdered COLCOMD® 3 ] was piuch diverted with the ia ident, Thele 
hte things often exlbit a nation in its proper characer ; and I had already 
made up my nun’, thatthe people of this capital are as great moukies now 


’ 
’ , 


as they were twenty vears ayo, 


cee 


Having taken up his refidence inthe metropolis, it became neceflay 
for owr traveller to have his pafiport certified by the minifter of police, 
the fanguinary menfter Fouche, to whom acc ordingly he paid a ¥ fit. 
On his entrance into the manfion of this Confular Satrap, he found 
the anti-chamber filled with perfons of all defcriptions in waiting 
and ke received a ticket numbered ggq—of courfe he was not to be he 
noured with an audience until the g8 perfons already in waiting bal 
been admitted to the auguit prefence of Citizen Fouche. ‘The & 
pectants were drawn up in the anti-chamber in two rows, betwett 


al 


ee a ee Se ee a - + ~ +— — + _ enw _- 





* « The common people continue to wear powder, long tails and cocked 


hats. Allinity to the monkey breed is chiefly apparent in the higher cirelss 
@s you wil ive herealor.” 
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York’s Letters from France, in 1802. 1 


“J 


which a centinel paraded with fixed bayonet. Among this motley 
rotipe were feveral well-dreficd ladies, who were treated with the ut- 
mott rudene’s and intoience, by the brutal attendants, avd there were 
aifo many Fe urned emigrants, stg they were fupple and fervile, occa- 
focally paying the ir refpects to the door-kecper, and never luilering 
the lowelt commiffary of police, who wore a little gold and filver 
tinfel on his coat, to pafs without receiving trom them a profound re- 
verence,”” This remark was followed by a jull difiinchon between 
the ancient and modern ariftocracy of Prance. 


That is, thofe men whe have been trantplanted trom the danghill to the 
etercile of public Idiictions, are, m gen raly bratal in their m mner, re- 
rs, and intolent to pertons out 


ferved, tu picious, cring.ng to them fupert 
of office ; : which may & added, bearing ftrong traits of a ferocity of 
character. 

« An unanfwerable proof of this degeneracy may be fUund in the ce- 
traded condition of the fair fex, who as I have already wentioned, are 
nolonger held in that eftimation, and treated wiih the decorous refvert, 
which heretofore characterifed the French people. ‘This is a nation of 
foldiers, and not of cavaliers; nota lolitary blade would leap out of its 
feabbard to refent a look which gave offence to the five’? woman in the 
Republic. The fword hee is contidered aid ufed as an mitument-fo: the 
acquifition of power and we:lth, not for the protection of the feeble; and 
though the Republican foldier is fu'l as brave as the foldier under 
Lewis XV. yet he is dettitute of the honour and urbanity which eminently 
diftinguithed the Jatter. An army of foldiers organized for conquett, pros 
pélled by avarice, and inured to viclory, retenmble more the lubjusating 
hordes of an Attila or a Ghengiz-Khan, than the diciplined forces of a 
poiified empire. Hence, the Republican troops are mailers of the ftate 3 
theit defeats are obliterated, and their viories confirmed by a triumph 
ovec the liberties of their fellow-citizens. This order of things may laff, 


+ but it will be in the midit of civil (laughter and ambitious enterprize ; and 


whether the germs which now lie concealed, when frefhened into maturity, 
will prods e that fituation of affairs which {ome politicians defire, is a fub- 
ject on which all may Ipeculate, but none decide with certainty.” 


Its duration does, indeed, baffle all conjecture, as the events of 
this wonderful revolution from its origin to its prefent advanced ftage 
have fet a}] precedent, and al] reafoning, at defiance.—It is abfolutely 
neceflary for a foreigner, at Paris, to carry his paffport about with 
him, as he is liable to be perpetually afked for it by the cen inels, 
pofted at every public place and building, and to be {topped if he do 
Aa produce it. This abominable inconvenience, fuficient of itfelf 
todeter any man from vifiting that horrid feene of blood and carnage, 
draws from Mr. Yorke, the following Very pertinent ob/cryations. 

“Th England, the introduction of fuch a {vften would of itelf prove 
the defraction of commerce; for it 1s utrerlv im othbie to give errculation 
» Wace without liberty. There are merchants wio will travel trum Bri'- 
tol, Manchefer, or Liverpool, to London, merely to icttle, in the courle 
Of afew hours, their great concerns, and return. Conceive what an ob- 
Macle to their affairs, would be the attendance at flie anti-chamber of & 
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178 ORIGINAL CRITICISM 


Minifter of Police for two hours or more. The fact is, fufpicion ts the re 
fult of fear; it is the jealoafy of defpotifm dubious of its exiftence. Such 
a fytiem is therefore proper for France under tts prelent government ; and 
itis neceiiartly accompanied by a rigorous inquiftition; bur, as [ thall de 
monfirate hereatter, there rs much more of charlataneri¢e in the boatied police 
of M. Fouche. than of real effeQive vigor. And it ts chictly this reputed 
vigor, which renders tt formidable to the peop le. 

“ Throughout all the parts of 7 urope where I have — none o/ 
thefe precautious meafures were adopted; and even in the German empire, 
vd ir a pc riod of warfare, | have never beet) lubjes ml {Oo al) \ obii iructions 
though I was defittute of any patiport. ‘Phis fact is fufhcrent to ei tablah 
my propot tion and you muti reme mber, that when wé were la!l in France, 
though unprovided with paliports, we were neither inte rupted in the pro 
Hence, uf the French government 


vinces, nor aqueltl roned | in the a} nti il, 
their commerce, as thgy 


be as ferjoaliy intent on extending mechanically 
are fo theoretica lly, there mutt be a relaxation in this perplexing fyilem 
potics e 5 they mult give free {cope to indutiry, and not pretend to it nquire 
mito the motives which may lead their fubjects to vilit the capital, or to 
pals from one difiriét of France to another. As there is no immediate 
profpedét of the derehétion of ther prefent plan, we may yutily infer, that 
their commerce will remain ftationarv, or at molt, be little progreflive, 
rily lefts produive, and the fupport of an IM 
menle miltiry ec lablithment, as well as all the expentive pageantry of 4 
pompous government, will be provided for with difficulty, and only by in 
poling fuch fevere taxes as mult cramp mercantile {peculations, and deprels 
the caule of agriculture, IT would not be underftood to aihrm that thele con 
Parifian mode om potice and efpronage 
a branch of a widely 


"The revenues wil! be necella 


fequences are to be traced to this 
exclutively ; b ut wh en the Jatter 1s contemplated < 
extended fyflem of jealous government, il scout teak the confideration, 
anid forms a contt hes nt of th it policy, whieh the French Republic will 


long have good realon to deplore.” 
His viit to the Thuilleries brings to our traveller’s reco!le&ion 
many of the fcenes which were « xhibited there in the e ay pe riods of 
lution, He pays a tribute of juttice to the valiant Swifts, whoh 
nobly Jetended the unhappy | CWS ¢ nthe fata! roth of , ugult, anc 
{tates, on good authority, what have heard heteies that if the 
King had ren ained in his palace, thefe faithful guards would have ob 


the res 


> . Ss 


ee ‘ , , . ald 
tained a victory over his rebeillous fubjeéts, and his depofition would 
} 1 _- ’ {> . per . +s ; . rea ry . 

not Have fancn place, hie mult, hows: ver. he 9} ffaken, we appre 
hend, when he fays that rovalty was abolifhed in France on the me 


tion of Bitho» Gregoire, although the bifhop himfelf told him & 
for on confulting the Moniteur, we believe he will find, that that 
werthy, pemonage D‘Tlerébsis, the ftrolling player, made t% 
notion for the abolition of royalty,’ and was, in fact, the "founder d 
the french Repul lic. Of the revolutionary heroine, Mademoilell 
‘Therouanne, we tiave an account that is both curious and interefting 


ry: ’ 
} 
' 


“ During the atta kon the Thaill 
fhe headed a b chy of pikemen, and greatly dittin: gutthed herfelf 
I Law often been in h 
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Yoik’s Letters from France, in 1802. 1’ 
(are of information; but the vain defire of popularity, united to a con 
derable portion of fanaticilm, made her forgetiul of her jex, wild, lavage, 
and feroci e She was young and handfome: bad fhe not disiigured her- 
felf and ha never difdained thofle play tu! iL ar Pupon fome oc- 
cafions the co take dip iy with effect, the v have been efieemed one of 
thefineit women in France. One day fhe invited me to breaktalt with her, 
and on my entering hes apartment, the firif objects that firuck m ly 
were a pike, a dagger, a broad-tword, a brace of priiols, and t : 
rouve, ful) ended over hei chimney-prece 5 cattered about the (loo,. lay 
above an hundred volumes and pamphlets, on ber bed the Paris Journals, 
and on her table, 1° Peunle, by Marat. On my Ind tone “whya 
lady of her charms” (L was going to lay, kept fuch drealfal milruments 


mn ber room ¢ a nd f . ji 7 if, ‘i eve. wv. Ocléery 7s . é > FP ‘ ‘ ise™ 


tion, and women a t fo res? their vi hts, Mi ly od in 
order to be enslaved s those ara ve dethroned the tyrant, and conquered freed i. 
Sit down and take your choco! idl ane countenance, tone, and manner in 
which this chaftiiement was co: ved, left no room tor re ply; J obey ed her 


mandate, and was fubmuillive d ring the reft of the e genre ta, 

“With all this feverity of character, the poileiled tome winning attrac- 
lions, fo much fo, that {he captivated the heart of lobn Sheares, the coune 
lellor, who was executed at Dublin, during the late rebellion. His aflec- 
tion for her was carried to fo great an height, that he went fo far as to pro- 
pole marnage to her. Hiad he been gratified in his inclination, there is 
good reaton to fuppofe, that Ze would have been now alive, a peaceable and 
loyal fubje , and ste ina much happier fituation than at prelent. For he 
has often aflured me, that if he proved fuccefstul, he thould abandon poli- 
lics altovether, and retire into private life. 

“ He was one of the finelt young men IF ever bel 
a hand/omer pair would have been rarely feen. But fortune ordered thei 
fate fhould be difatirous. When he tendered his propolals, the pulled a 
pti from her pot ket, and threatened to flioot bem if " , 
Iwiiable upon the {ul ject. This unexpected gonduct damped 
not his affeétion. J//e returned to Ireland, and fell a victim to offended jut 
ce; she is now ina miferable fiate ofinfanity, and contined in a madhoule 
inthe Rue de Sevre, Fouxbonre St. Germain.” 


On entering that building of th iden of the Thuillk rics, which 
Was formerly the hall of the Nation Nr. Yorke found 
nothing remaining but the bare walls. Every v 2a ‘¢ of its former 
Iplendour, every trace of the crimes of its former inhabitants, even 


the Very floor ittelf, was celtroyed; all was gloom and defalation. 
Phe pl ce, however, was fo familiar to Mr. Yorke, that he orve a 
very ac Urate defcription of its former fate to the friend who was with 
him. And here he recount joine | cts, refatn to the trial of the 
Murdered king, which are not renerally known, and which, therefore, 
We fhail extract. : | 
Now that [ apy pon this fubje&t, L thall mention a few cireumfiance 

reipectit (his talies . 7 t. J bel e, | every vt 
» the p ble. lw t the trial of t King, and tat ve rt 

Mm. Before he wht to the bar, it was decreed, oi a motion ot 


éendre, the bu . of the deputies of the Great Netion, that © no 
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I his ipeech was received with unbounded epplaule and the 
blocd-ttained hypociite Barrere, 
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and commandant of the national cuard of Paris, was fent to the Dem 
to cor hig the King to the convention, it was arrat ged that the pre en 
bi dice UT] d whe vhole ¢ lie Cuares, an } uid then pi pore each of 
tien iucceit vely to the King, and demand his an{wer, He was alioa 
thorized to interrogate the n ireh, and, if be refuled to anfwer, fuchre 
fulal w..s to be contidered as a confettion of guilt. During this difcuthos, 
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Pil, and wilh a fore o ivodue, °* No, Wwe ihaulliice too many 
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se | ‘ ! } i an , 4 ¢¢ + vw! 
watched ing with (he muinutelt attention, and I obferved, tt 
in locking around the Atiembly, he ened to caft lis eyes on the trandaté 
al 1. Seen Be som : via F , , P . 
Whitu dad Deen taken trom ilj AuUAIaADS an ‘ latin, and gave a fuddes 
‘ ? . 1 \ t aoe ; ‘ } t ; ip 4 
hiart, CarCely perce plibse to a UULa Very Chie oblerver, and from ." 
he recovered himlelf in an indant. A wooden chair was broug rht, 
_ ee ae Lie 
Hariere invited him to be feated. le then r d the whole of the re 
Giuilaa ~ WW bLiclh, the NID i i 1s < Wer 9 but i& emingly not wil: 
atiention, £rom tais circut mee, [ did latter my elf, (and there wer 
many members of the Cr tion who allo wilhed tie that lke Charies 
lL, oo ‘ } ‘ . ’ ’ , ‘ ’ 
ti) ij ts BU WOU Cieiicl hy iC ci miperel cy < > tribu inal to ry hie, 
@F have appealed to toe peoy ; Dut he sdapted. 4} ii the one nor tie 
other, Lo every charge he aniwered d rectly, without premeditauon, a 
with luch tkiltul propriety, at the au hence were ationithed; end 
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« There occurred taree Ofer circumttances GQuring this! mn occalion, 
which have nol been notaced eiewhere., When be wasaccuted of toed Thay 
the bl wd of Frencliimen, be rarvied tis voice wila ai the contcroutne'ls at 
yanecence, and ina very trong tone of indignation replied, § 
' > yf tiie } } 4 IS pga) hy ny)? }} trype ? sily 
have ever ined Lie Dioodg oOo} rrencnine ° his | 4 \ » eV GCDnUY 
woul 
: » * —_ . . - 
t unwilling to give Als encniies an OP dortunity of difcove Ing any weake- 


# 
n 
, } ° ° ’ ' ) " i ? } 
led at this charge, and I perceived atear trickle down his cheek; but 


asi S i 
} A aon bones } : : e¢ sare) set s | bhecude . 
nels in Ms conauct, he antte INeCOUW LY Wiper away with his hand, and 
, , } j } ‘ ‘ ’ > ! * . | , 
Len gently rubbed his forchead to ai J that he was oppretecd tn neat, 


« Atter ail his aniwers had been obtained, tcveral paners were handed to 
him, with {ome degree ot poittencis, by Re »a scotchinan, ang 
Hailliers, or Gentieman Uther of the Cor 


term politeness by Way o! contralt with the br } behaviour of Mailne, the 
fecretary, who was afterwards deliied to preient the papers fuccetlively to 
the AIhY Lb lieie pal Crs Were jal ¢ Tiei\ 1) ’ eee Db d \ then oOnar¢ h, 
and ty dave been centamed 11a box, which was found in a tecret part of 
bis cabinet. Them contents were nolot any great importance, as thev re- 
lated to lome pecuniary fupplres and donations, fent to tupport his relatives 
and faithtul fervarfis on the other tide of the Rhine. The object of the 
Convention was to identify the King’s band writin, by extracting from 
him an acknowk dyu ent that any one ot t » was written by him. A 
chair was piaced fol Mauh de to the Ku ‘wi Lt by umes 
diate'v that he icated bimvelt, the u feehnag moutier tarned mt completely 
reund, preienting lis tace to the pretident, and lis hack to the King, Ib “ 
lieve Iocan venture to atiert, that Ll beard fometin ‘he a murmur of die 
approbation at this indecent action, to tay no worle of tt. The iniulted mo- 
narch (-itihe ativont, andfhewed, by the mannerin wiich he feichted ita proud 
luperiority over his datiardly enemy. He role mitantly fiem his feat, and 
Temained on hi legs Gurinyg the whol OL the examination. VMiathhe rclaine 
ed his polition, and fitting with one leg ov ther, read aloud each 
paper, and then, without turnmg towards the Ning, handed it oy his 
nght ihoulder to his iovereign, accompanied every time with the follow- 
ing Queftion:—‘ Louis, is that your hand-writ ag. Phe unfortunate mos 
harch, without deagning to give him a look, Inatcehed it abraptly from: his 
mand, and after having ylanced his eye upon it, returned it in the fame 
manner, and anfwered in a very indignant tone, * No! itis not my hands 
writing,’ A muititude rey papers were pre ented on the one parto and den el 
on the other in the fame tiyle. At length, when the King difavowed all 


\ th i ° } ] ; ’ 4 } = 
Mahe roie trom his leat, ana as he was returninbs to his itation of iectre- 


laty,exclaimed, ‘ Louis demes every thing ; Lous recollecis nothing at all.’ 
} ix}, " 


A voice trom the boxes behind the deputies thoufed, § Take off ms head.’ 


But it was not noticed, ‘Thus far, victory was evidently on the tide of the 


Ning, Never wore charges more ¢ ompletely refuted by any foriaken indi- 
Vicual, unfupnorted either by frends or countel. 7} eprefident was whol- 
i ata lols how to proceed. Barbareux and feveral members ran ap to his 
“fair, and whilpered fomething mm his ear, ‘Tins contufed him the more. 
Atiength Manuel, nicknamed the Solon, the Solomon, or (he Socrates of 
France, (I torget which) advanced from his feat into the area of the hall, 
iN the ineft bur gling manner, andin the moft ridievtons tone I ever heard, 
Usdelivered lniniell :—* Prehdent, the repreienta‘ives of the peo) le have 


“feed, that none of us fall tpeak while ie Aor, Louis TE thould fay, is 
“Seng us. Now 1 propole that Lous withdraw for a litte, and thea 
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the filly appearance ve maaec, when ini tonnd tnat tire iT LK, ar had et! icaped 


| 2 . ] *’ ‘er ‘fy aw | , . . . ! } ey 
ungua deadly trom hts Ltpys, At the found of that nam ] Could | lainhy | er. 
ceive Legendre, lianding at the top or the mountain, hist ay Writhing and 


diftorted, and his mouth preparing to bellow. As he was fitting d avn, he 
gave Bourdon de Lore a mott tremendous blow tor calling him to order, 
which the other returned by a found box onthe ear. Several Genutics mart 
edthem. Inthe midti of this contufion, when all the members were til. 
ing together, (or the battle on the mountain was teen only by a tew,) the 
preiident’s chair was ailailed by a number of deputies, who were Waking 
various propofitions, At length Barrére rang his bel! toobtaim filence, and 
then told the King he might withdraw. All thefe things patied in the pace 
of four minutes. ‘The King then addreiled himfelf to the poe fident, and 


‘y 
ws 
‘ 


faid, * I requeii to have the ailitance of countel,’ and immediately retired 

beloreany aniwer was Rat nh. 

win Barrére, wl 
rd 


affected the greateli tympathy tov 
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toward filuation, When he was giving an account of the invitation to the 


cntertainment at Veriailles which the Queen had rece:ved from the Gard 
dé Cority he caught up his words and taid, La Reime ca devant, wma forme 

| ie olka Luis coast iy nega aa yvincu DY Ny means correl pot ied 
with that pomp and dig nity lo ¢ tou ucntly deleribed | >) Mer. Hume on avothet 
oceation is fufhcrently known, | have mentioned th: neidents above, be 


cauic 1 have never feen them recounted in any printe l account of the tran 
factions of that melancholy day. : 

lt has been generally allerted, that no effort was made on the part® 
any of the Pariiians to refeue thetr captive maenareh from the horrors of 8 
public execution. This ailertion J know to be falfe. Iam perional iy wi 
quainted with a very able lilerary man, now refident in Paris, who had 
| in his hands, f Ol the pr urp Oi? of fav ing ne 


fifteen thouland livres depositec 
im, not more than GOOl. fierling to (nateh’s 


f 
King. What! you will excl: 


monarh trom the feaffold! [tis irue that this fum is a mere trifle, but" 
is a proof that his caule was not altogether abandoned, and perhaps y% 
Whi 
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will ftart with furprize when [ inform you, that this infigoiicant fam was 
fo prac lently dittributed, and the plan io judicioully arranged (for | have 
feen all the documents), that if Santerre had not ordered the drums to beat, 
inorder to drawn the jorcible appeal which the royal fuflerer was making 
to the people, I do mott tincerely believe, that it would have been carned 


into eller fe Mott ALU diy , there were ps ions On the fatal (pot Ire pare d iO 


feize the moment of opportunits : and there can be no doubt, from the ac- 
knowledged fickle and atrocious characier of the Pariian pepulace, who 
would fend up thouts to heaven to-morrow at the execution of the kurt 
Conful, whom to-day they adore, that they would have joined ot divided 
thru 


nn the enterprize. At all events, mealures were taken to iad ‘itate i 


a ‘ ) 4 ! 
King's efcape during the itruggle, and that was the object for which the 


, 


COO!, were exer d. 

Our extracts have alrea ly been fo copious, and fo much ftill re- 
mains to be noticcd, that we muft po {tpone our farther account of 
thefe intereflins g letters ull the next month. 


uj ‘ 
(T 0 Ve contin ued, } 


Ove: iftonal Dife on various Subjects with copious Annotations, By 
Richard ites wiclicnibe, DD. 3 Vol. 8vo. Longman. 


HE preface to thele difcourfes, which we read with much fatis- 

faction, difpofed us tothink favourably of the author of them. 
The name of Dr. Munkhoufe is indeed familiar t6 us. Some of 
the fermons contained in thefe volumes have previoufly undergone ou 
infpeftion, and obtained always our approbation, “The author ex- 
prefies himfelf as a man foficitous to be ufetul to foctety, as 
exceedinuly anxious that the contents of the prefent publication 
fhould appear to the fatistaction of his Ronetty, § that i is his big heft 
ambition, that they may indeed prove to be, unexceptionably BENE- 
VOLENT, HUMANE, PIOUS, LOYAL AND PATRIoTic. ‘The fer- 
mons are feveraily inicribed with the names of friends, or dedicated 
to exalted perfonages 5; in doing which, the author bas, as he weil 
exprefies it, ** alike induleed the fondnels of affection, and the feel- 


-9 


mgs of gratitude ; and paid a willing tribute of re! pect and admiration 
tore!plendent virtue in high eg : es: among the latter are to be found 
the names of Mr. Pitt, Mr, Rolfe, Lord Lowther, Lord El lon, Sic 


William Scott, 8 


saa ILULT. 4 ri, 


‘ 


viich are many and mullifarious, fome have 
I thre Ol) eyvati ns and 


© OF the annexed not 
proceeded fro own pen, and are an expantion of 
afgumenis made and contained in the body of the Work. But the yreater 


hiner are mo tly exts iced tram the fomewnat f{caree and valuabe write 
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au enfarce is Owl 


The fub‘edts of the difcourfes are entirely occafional. The devo- 


onal breathe, it is hoped, a {pirit of piety, fuited at all times to the 


ature of the fervice, whether of penitence and fupplication, or of 
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Thofe quettions of a political nature, which 
proceed trom 


praife and thank‘ ‘giving y, 
are brought under dij cuffion, do not, we are inf rmed, 
any defign in the bieaft of the author, to infufe politics into religion; 
but, on the fame principle bv which fo clofe a connexion exilis be 
tween Church and Stare, tointute religion into politics ; and from an 
anxious wiih to promote, to the extent of his ab: iiiy, the interefts of 
his country, and the caute of foc ial erder, by ‘ftrenuoufly inc uicatty 
the virtues of patriotifin and loyalty, in oppofition to thofe plaufible, 
but impefing and deci ptious doctrines of Inberty and equality, which 
have of Jeu years been advanced with fuch fhamelefs effiontery, and 
Cire cod with a melevolent afiduiry ! 

Fo, the ebolitionof the Slave Lrede, the Doctor isa vehement advo. 
cate, ine clergy do well to inculcate humanity ; but the Legiflature 
mult juege tor iticlf on a fubject which involves, in no common 
degre’, borh perfonal intcrelt and political welfare. 

On another tubject we coincide with him m opinion altogether, 


The benefits tobe derived from friendly secteties are,” he fays, * unde. 
miablv, tuch as to hold out the fre neeit mducements to an aun entation al 
their number, and to fecure their good effects by wife and falutary rego. 
lations. The obligations to mduitry, fobriety, and an orderly beba viour, 


which are impoled on the members of thele focieties, cannot but bayea 
poss rful intluence on the mauners and morals of the Jowe: clailes of the 
> 


community, 

Dr. M. mutt be added to the number of thofe clergymen who have 
been the eloquent panegyrilts of Freemafonary and Gregarijm. ‘The 
latter is an tottitution, we belreve not generally underttoed ; {ome 
our readers may therefore be curious to know fomcthing of its ne 


of 
ture. 

“ Thefe are filler focieties, no lefs upright and amiable in their princ: 
‘for thew antiquity. With certain charaétertiiic peed 
harties in them conttitutions and laws, and fach as readily ditiinguil 
them from other focieties, they are adm irably adi apted to the purpotes 
their re/pective inflitutions, and well calculated to promote the comlott, 
and {upp ly the wants of men, in the fpint of a dilinterefted and diffutve 
advantages which ae e follows d the 
1) are too well um 
vium, 


’ | Sf 
pies, than venerabie 


benev iis nee, Phe tatistaétion and 
recent admuion of Gregorifm into this place (Wal akefiel 
derfiood, and too fentibly teit, to require a laboured or an ar Aificial ¢ cule 

4 . ; 4 . al . = ’ *> } » - * ‘ ’ 

Phe conftitution of the fociety | recluce the author, we appre 
bend, trom enter £ in toa more ge Neral 1 de tail. 

« What may be the future “ 1: nprovenents” he continues, “ in that pat 
of that fervice of oar Chorch, to which it more immediately relates, # 
confequense of the | troduction of [Lm Areved Psalmedy. cann: . be known! 

ingul: ir meth 


. , ’ ¢ ’ ° . 
its full extent until the work thall be completed, and its 
fecn at once in all rts fullnets ond variety. This fo much le oked for, thi 
very deiirable event, there ts realon to beheve, is now not far diftant.” 


Molt hear'ily do we with that the zealous author may not be dit 
appointed in his expectations. We fhall rejoice to fee that anim 
proveineat im Plalmedy in our Churches is univerfal, 
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There are alto difcouifes preached bo fore vo! — he h 
nere are aliO dilcGuiles preached b. fore vouuntecrs, for the bene- 
fit. of charity (chools, on ntranuce upon a new year, &c. We, 


The wo.k concludes. with a tradi on the tusject of the fcarcity ot 
corn, firit publ thed, ano: ymoully, ata poriod ot great national icar- 
city and individual fuffering. 


We have given a genera! account of the fudjects colleGed from the 
very mfteretttuy preface pe nxed tothe tirft has W e will lay be - 
fore our :¢aders an cxuadét fron eronon preach d at the opening af 
St. John’s Church in Wak tela, of which Dr. M. was appointed 
Miufter. Dhete c url ¢ sddrefied aot fo much to the affectians 
asthe uaderfland oy ; (tyic in wah they are written is rather 
fron, than fwaaoth, olf 5. a vvousyaad fometimes rifiag into fublimity. 
The purchalers «¢ | Work will, we are perfualed, think with us, 


that i Coofains many v4 Uadle ditcourles, and wiil unite their thanks 
with curs to the autheorio: having collected and publifhedthem. Hts 
fublcribers aie as reipectable as Pumerous, and evince him to have 
either a very extenfive acquaintance, or Co be ho'de: nn very high 
efttem. Dr. M. hada claim on the attention of the public for his 
elegant tranflation of the termons of Durande: he promiied a fecond 

volume, and he will, we hope, be induced to fulhl his promife. 
Always mindful then of the infraction which ts conveyed to us in the 
text, (the fecret things be lowyr unto the Lord our God, &c.) let us learn to 
contemplate the my teries of religion with reverence, to iveliiate its fav- 
ing truths wath Aveilisy and wi a its and conlmentromiy comply with its 
nioral dudes. Diipotitions like thele will render our fervices weeptable in 
the fight of God, and our conduct exemplary and advantageous to our 
fellow-creat ures. On all fub jects, where Maith mutt lupply the nanertecs 
tions of knowle lire , let us reafon with calmnels; let us form our conclue 
ons im Chatiiten ph Men may dilagree witheut be ing angry, cenlos 
nous, or malevolent; they may be firm without being obitmate. By this 
neans, thou gh un inimity be not attainable, we thall at léate arrive at mos 
deration. There will pring up 1) Ourminds a te der regard for the opinte 
ons of others, which, though it may not lead ws to approve what is con- 
trary toourown, Wall not fuficr us harfhly to criminate or condemn, | know 
that pride and intolerance are often laid, and fomerimes, no doubt, juilly, 
lo the charge of power and authority ; and on the other hand, I cannot 
but (uf) pect ‘that dilent and refifiance have not always their nfe in de» 
figns the mofi honpurable, nor in feelings the molt ingenuous, any more 
than that they are always fubfequently adhered to on the fole xrounds of 
Pring ‘I le and ¢ mviction. Lam at the fame time | ullicient]y aware, that it 1s 
Uc 0 ealy “1 indul; ve in fentiments like thele to (h ‘erreat i) jury of our neigh 
bour, and to the dilparagement of the Gotpei of Jelus, Would to God 
that we were all one fold unde r one the plie rl; anid that thole invidious 
diftindtions and heart-burning animofities, by which we are ditiraéted and 
Conlounded, were for ever lolt and uuremembered ! Nothing, | am pere 
tuaded, can fo directly ferve the interctis of Chiiianity—nothing can fo 
Siectually promote the peace and happinels of mankind, as opinions formed 
Spen nature deliveration, and arguments conducted with opennels and 
aMabriity, W hen men {}) iil ceale to irritate each other ‘ hy pe rverie and 
Ree dle! s Op} olition, truth will then be purtues d with lels frequent inte rrup- 
tions; 
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tions: and virtue, (.!] that we are taucht to underfiand b ire and unde- 


. . PF e o Po , ¥*,y 
filed re ligrion) being freed from much of the weight and many of the diflicul- 
ties that How alte { it. ay 7 han y, as itwere, heavy On its | CPs, {hall be prat- 

' | ‘ 7 . . f = ev 2 aso0 er 7 scart . / . 
tiled with more falutary eflects, and thine with increafing tplendour. ‘Thien 


willour holy region openly thew itfe:f to be, whatuit reaiiy is, im nothing 


, ' ’ 1 ‘ ! j 
than an the jove and mildneis, and gentience|s, 


more amiable and excellent, 
molt adiller on lubyects 


Which it requives of allits diletples ; of (hole even who 
oO! faith, or OF pure Ipecuiahons 
that men are to become indiflercnt rm matters of 
ipect to themielves or others. A life of righteoulnels and true ho 
mult be the firit great object of our endeavours; but this mult be founded 
on the rinciples of our common Chriftian faith Tt ts, therefore, ab Oe 
brats ly reqnilite that we fludy to find out the truth; that we be zealous in 
defending and dilleminating it; that we ttrive, by every met od which 1s con- 
fifient with humanity and charity, te promote its interefts. A contrary 
proceeding, which betrays itfelf in the violence of fiery zeal, and in the 


irit, generally fuppoles a ra lical want of 


mahenaney ofa periccuting ipirit, 
‘ ‘ ‘ 


truth. It directly at vanance with the meek tpiit of Chrittianity, and 


. . ° i : 
mitead of bappinels and peace can only be productive of milery and cons 
fulion. ij ne WH, m thatis from abo, e is firs pure, the 1) pear ( ible, v Cis 
(ie and ealy lo be intreai dl, luilaf merey and good fruits.” 

Phe following quotation from a Faft Scrmen, preached in 1797, 
Wii! ficw OUT AU fs parbior Lil. 

‘} War, with ttendant evils, has been qutrly re ned the 
{ct ic Tt s \ hy Py b ( per tts pon earin » I en { | 
€ l fem © Oi tite? \ Ss Oj i bili tants. \) to big cl ¢ m it 7 [je 

( \ ES, OF W t I }* f7dt 3h fe @ Vs irl. ‘co. 6a t { ine 
fi) | "mat 7h) ‘ qvrir i Cn i th { ti i ‘a ° 
ment i war, wv lates rane, ha nn Lore . on 
ovr part, fer ihe prefervation of the ce cits of civilized life. It 
xc urged by the enc to the total demolition ef extttirg rovernments and 
focral o7 Useon the principle which it was entered into by s, onthe 
fam i I ‘ } Is ly oyu I /. WM not itely necellary. 
VA the : i content g | fo falta partiat and trani incon 
veniences, With a view tothe reeellablihment of general and permanent 
fecurity. Let no manregret the obligation toa redu@ion of perfoual ex 
pend ture in aid of t eCNITCIN ‘ the State; nor with tdoh s ulmoilt er 
forts? ne icrv} ( Hts counuy, W Ver tney Cai be mac md any Way 
fublervient to the public gor Let him not fo much as think of waking 
his eafe, or indulging hy pleafures, whiltt the ark of God and the interetts ot 
humanity are i danger, Let not the merchant repine at a ficht or une 
looked for fufpent ry of commerce: nether let complaints be ft tiflily of 
mifchievoully circalated, to the weakening of national as well as ‘ndive 
dual credit, and to the difparaeg nt and mterraption of trade —Above 
all, let tho’e whom it more ¢ ctally cancerns, be prevailed upon to a 


fain from all atten pts to innede the operations of government by an tl 


’ bivtain, notwithRanding the difficulties undef 
which fhe labours, is fill powerfal in her refources, formidable im popula 
tion, rch in her poiletlions, fupreme mifirels of the feas, and the grea 
f the whe le meccantrle world ' To Britain Europe I oks up 
[t is from Britain that Purepe 
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anxioufly expects the recovery of peace and the refioration of order Let 


Britain but prove true to herlell, and, by the blething of God, Europe thall 
not be di appointed, 


The annotations which the orthodox and loyal author has append. 
ed to thefe two quotations are Huftrative of his own fentiments : we 
lament that our want of room does not allow us to infertthem. He 
has difcovered tafte in the compofition of his fermons, and Judgment in 
the iclection of his notes. 


The Secret Edsftory of the Court and Cabinet cf St. Cloud, in a Series of 


f ? ¢ sa -P . pp asestatp mere t Pry 
Letters from a Gentleman at Paris, toa ron in kb 3 3 tweritten 
? 4 f , y \ *y , | ’ } . } 
Quring’ lie Months >f August, September, and Oe: » 1505. 3 Vo . 

~ - ‘ « 
i), ~/ . Fis p ; 
{210. i P, 1000. M Wray. 15¢ OD. 


' VV HE: yo hiftory of Courts, is 2 difh on which public curiofity 
avs featled, with extraordinary avidity; either from 


a rey {yr to the enc: tira 
. ea ‘ Ls ¢ » 


nent of fcandoal, or from a 
wilh never ac “nowle to fee perfons Im an elevated traction lowered 
by their condu€t to a level with the ‘To tome one of 
thefe ca may we afertbe the extertive circulation which books of 
this kind have a nolt invariably had, fron the Vie Privée de Louis 
rh. to the AZemarrs Secrets sur (a Kt Tie. y la>cour, however, 
under o1 ¥ great diladvantage, for, being alvs anonymous, 
ion che if the (ities, t fh y are naturally ccad witha preat 
Cou fF (uluieion, credits even withholden trom them, often 
rm bett entitled to at. They are general]; read, then, 
more for amufement tan forieltiuction; though, if they be faithful 
rioords or the fadl: ich they relate, they may eafily be fuppofed to 


impart more uletul ana more important information than thofe regu- 
uftones, which defccnd not to the circumflantial details of pri- 
vate lif 


Our readers will not be difpofed to amen that the Court and Cae 
| ; 


4 Mri 
net of Saint Cloud {upply an ample fuffiic: icy Of mot ¢ urlous mate- 
nals tor the nH of three du dic imo volumes. But if they 


fhould entertain a doubt on the fubject, the perafal of thefe letters 
will very foon difpel it; for they are filled with a collection of as 
Cxtraordinary circumftances, 
dinary haraclers, as ever 


human life 


and with an aflemblage of as extraor- 
were brought together on the theatre of 
it were folly to attempt the analyfis of fc h a book 5 or, 
y attempt any thing more, than the feleclion of a few fpe- 
ens of the kind of entertainm. nt to be expected from the perufal 


In it { 
cit 
of it 
The account of Buonaparté’s r ception by his troops after he had 
Warps G the Imperial dignity, pe rfecily correfponds with the informa. 
which we received at the time. 
Notwithitanding what was inferted 
"}¥, ue reception Buonaparte experienced | 


our public prints to the can- 
yom his army of England in 


June 
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June laft year, the 


was far tron: has Gattered esther bis vanity or views. For the tirit days, 
fome few tol VOICES aion aa pantca the wiv Ekianifievenr / Of hye 
foes rals, at (i his atd- le C. ; Gis Ul tifies rue, OF a | call d 1{, mue 
tinou fpirit was fo much the more provoking, as it was specied, He 
dul net as ulual aleribe it to tl MiJaries, or 1 of Kngland, but to the 
jecret adherents of Probegru aid Moreau, amoneit the bripades or divitions 
wineh bad flerved under the wlortunats generals. He ordered, in conte 


Bberthier to make outa lit of all thefe corps: having 


quence, his Miter gwe@rintieil ps: 
a ! j 1 « . % . s | 9! , I} i 

obtained thes, he lepou CG them OY ora Some lO alary, Ollers LO FiGUaNnG, 
} ] ‘ , ‘; y ‘ f : . ; ” # . 

and the reit to the trontiers of Opal o (eermany. lhis a (ol revenge of 


’ 
' 


yealouly, was regarded both by tbe olfcers anu men as a aiigrece, and asa 
. ! ‘ “1 } ‘ , tr 1" , } ’ ! | 
doubt thrown out agaibit tt cir i) sil \ $ aiid ‘ ; Ii} ii til ai er tos s wis attd ie 


neral, In contequs nce oO! tlils, bom Mech were iol, aid Many mov! al 
; t } ' P — j ) 
relied. Qhlerviny, However#r, that leverity bard 1) tiie GCiuicdi ChEC, Buo- 


bs 
warded with the croiies of his Legion of Honour, eve ry mi miber of the 
lately tufpected troops who had ever performed any brilliant or valourans 
exploits uhder the proicribe d gencia's. He even incorporated among his 
) who had ferved in the lame capacity ue 


i fer echas 1 }, . I 2 amnrifoned.§ ono; 
Bict! aite {wadenly ( anyved Dis Cathi Mig 1 CAI ti badd aa Oia, ai.d [T@- 


qin body i ards and {uit », LU 


] 1 , 4 . rT ° 

der thele rival comma ,and numbers oj their chudren were received 
, ’ i” se . — . i Ree . } . ' 

wm the Prytances and mulitary free fchools. Tne enthutiaftic exclamation 


that foon grected his cars, convinced vim that he had ttruck upon the right 
firing of his fe Idier’s heart. Men, whofome few davs betore, wanted only 
the fional of a leader, peror they hated to pteces, would now 
! } re i} Ste fas 
have contended, who {nould be toremoilt tu hi d their iail drop Ol blood ior 


a Chics bey adore 
6 'Phis aflected liberality towar 


- 4} ? ; ares ! } 
s the tro ps Wao had ferved under hs 
rivals, roufed fome | ht dieontent among thoie, to whom he was c! bony 
tadebted tor his own laurels. but al he kuew the dangei Of reduc! 19 


r hands, he allo was well aware of 


dApair ilighted men wt ms im then 
] i - - r ! . P 7 ‘, . : } 
the equal danger Ol Chaubiisv’ lied \ Uiheis OF AaUGACILTV ANNO! y troops whe 
1} = ' seal Pere Se E- " 
had OD adikh OCCaulit ids ¢ ,? bq lif ul i ‘ Preis rence aha prarhianh \ ’ and ie 
yave fanguinary proot ol bts opinion on this fubyect, at (he grand parade ol 
tr) ae ! _¢ at ' 
the }2th of juay, 5 » Preparatory tv tf grand tete ofthe l4th. A\ gie 
’ » ’ } ? } 
i milei of tac e iif j rhilit if Bag 4 ‘ Wis ) he 4 ti id lt in \ Ut} Es {hic hawe al 
; . 7 . , ' ‘ | , b ssesee 
hic Derr ‘ \. i! } rc.cnung¥g arms toa ain, ta d, > Sire ! [hy ive ferved under 
you four campaipns, fought under you in ten battles or engagements; have 
received mn vou} rvice jeven wounds, and am not a member of your Le- 
Bron ol bic nour; wh i Many, wHo lerve qu Gul Nloreau, al d are not alike 
f 1 he ee ” : 
fo thew a tcratch from au enemy, Nave that diftinction, Buonaparte ine 
fiantly ordered this man to be thet by his own comrades, im front of the 


regiment. ‘}he fix grenadicrs felected to fire, feeming to hefirate, be 


commanded the whuie ¢ io lay down their arms; and after being dit 
banded, to be lent to the d rent colonial ce ots. ‘Lo humiliate tiem itil 

| j ' " | 
more, the mutinous vrenaas . (hot by the gens-Warmes. When tet 


review was over, five i'l vewr refounded trom all parts, and his pope 


larity among the troops has fi rather increaied than diminifhed. Ne 
b dy can deny that Buonanurte Po ies a great prel nee of mind in of 
daunted frmne!s, and a perfect Knowledge of the people over whom he 
reigns. Chou d Hut i Ca Fi humanity be added to his other qualities; 
but unigitunaicly fo. my nation, I tear, that the anfwer of General Morti 


« - (0 
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time he pretented bimicid tO thHem as an Empe: Yr, 
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toa remark of a friend of mine on this tubject, is not problematical: 
‘Had,’ ‘aid this imperial favourite, « Napoleon Buonaparte been jult and 
pemen e, he would nether have vanquifhed nor reigned, 

All thele fcenes occurred belore Buonaparie, teated on a throne, re- 
ceived the homage as a jovereign, of one bundred and Hity thouland war- 
riors, who now bowed as jubjects, after having for years fought tor liberty 
and equality, and fworn hatred to all mona:chical isititutions, and whe 

, } ” 


' , ’ . ’ , . 
hitherto bad faluted and obeyed him only as the fitt anoug juass 


Many other proofs of this upftart’s irritable and violent temper are 
here ‘corded. We » have a tolerably correct characler of the Comte 
de Seou r, ig the following fketch :-— 

« This de Seour ts a kind of amphtbious animal, neither a royalift nora 
republican: neither a democrat, nor an aritiocrat; but a difaflected lubjedt 
under a kings a dangerous citizen of a commonweallis; ridiculing both the 
friend of equality and the defender of prerogatives ; no exact definition ean 
be given from his paft conduct and avowed protetiions, of his real moral 
and political character. One thing is only certain; be was an ungrateful 
traitor to Louts XVI. and is a fubmilhive flave under Napoleon the Firtt. 

It is with heart-felt concern, we obferve, that there are but too 
many of the old nobility of France, who have difplayed this bafe and 
abject difpofition. ven a Montmo enci has deyrad ed him lf Ink »aA 
feryvant of the low-born ufurper of his fovereign’s throne !!—Oh! 
fhame! where is thy blufh! ° 

An anecdote is told of the aftronamecr Lalande, which we never 
before heard. We knew, indeed, that this bla phemous wretch had 
entreated Roberfpierre to Aonour the heavens by giving his name 
(Maximilian) to a ne wly-dfcovered planet ; but we were ignorant, 
that he had carricd his men f{lrou Hpi ty fill farther, by imploring 
zomaee al te, who i. id § ti iy yenounc ced by }? le mer, 6 ty / ein 
the God of the Chriftians, by ftyling himfelf Jefus Chrift the Firtt, 
En neror of the Prenc h, . 

This writer’s remarks on the infidious fyftem of neutrality, which 
fome of the Sovereions of Europ: have prolelld to obferve during the 
French Revolut om and w ho, by that means, promoted the fuccefs 
of rebellion and regicis rig lps wed the way for their own deftruction, 
prove that he entertains very-jait notions on the fubject. 


/ 
In fome of the ancicnt republics, all citicens whe, in time of dan- 
Ref and trouble, remained wenn a/, were puntiiied as trailors, or treated as 


enemies. When, bv our revolution, civilized focicty and t » European 
Commonwealth were meneced wiih a total overt v. had each member of 


it been contidered in the fame | it, and fubjected to the fame laws, fome 
Fines , , 1 1 1 

iNdividual fates might perhaps have been !le!s wealthy, but the whole com- 

Monity would have been mo: appy and more tranquil, which would have 


een much better, Jt was a vreat error in the powerful league of 1795, 


admit any neutrality at all; every ravernment that did not combat rebel- 


lion, fhoald bave been contidered and treated as rts ally. The man who 

¢ f te } ' . : : ad ‘ 
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190 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
lowed up by the waves, and to per rity the firit. Had all other natiors beey 
during 1795 and 1794, againft the montfier Jacobie 
nifm, we fhould not have heard of either Jacobin Directors, Jacobin Cone 
fuls, or a Jacobin emperor, but then from a petty rey ird toa ten 1) rary 
wotit, they entered into a truce with a revolutionary volcano, which toone 
or later will confume them all; for | am afraid it is now too late for all hhumay 
{fo pre lerve ay) fiate, wr government irom 
Switzerland, Venice, ¢ reneva, 
uils of ther 


united and unanimous 


? 


power, with all human means, 
futle ring by the thre atening conflagration, 
and Tutcany, have already gathere +d the poifoned fi 


Genoa, ; 
Let but: Buon: parte el] fablith himfelf undilturbed in Hanover 


neutra! lity. 
fome years longer, and you will fee the neutral ra anie Towns, neutral 


Praflia, and neutral Denmark, vilited with all the evils of invafion, pillag re, 
and the iden ndence of the nations in the n -ry will be 


and re: Sart 
f europe! 


buriedin the thbith of the liberties of the people of the fouth o 

Theie ideas have frequently occurred to me, on hearing ox agents 
pronounce, and fer di upes repeat, § Oh! the wile government of Den 
mark! Oh, what a wile tiatefman, the Danith Minitier, Count Berntiorf" 
I do not deny that the late Count bernfiorf was a great politich in; but I 
affert alfo, that his was a greatnefs more calculate . for regular times than 


for pe riods of unutual political convulfion; like your Pitt, the Rathan Wo- 
ronzow, and the Aufirian Colloredo, he was too honett to judge foundly, 
according to the prefent fituation of affairs: he adhered 


and to act rightly, 
and did not poruene the immente diflerence 


too much to the old routine, 
ns ‘ween the government of a revolutionary ruler and the government of a 
Louis XU. or a Louis XIV. Lam certain had he ftill bcen alive he would 
have repented of his errors, and tried to have repaired them.” 

The whole of the letter whence this extract is taken, is worthy of 
attention; as are alio the information and advice mentioned in the 
following pafiage from a fubfequent letter, 

! by a military defpot, it is a neceflary p> 


‘Ina military empire, rule 
In all our public 


vilitarv. 


icy, that the education of youth fnovutd allio be 1 

fchools or prytanees, a boy, from the moment ef entering, is regiftered im 

accompany, and regularly drilled, exereifed, and reviewed, puuill cd fet 

neglect or fault accord ng tom utiallaw, andadvVaneed, 1 difpt wing cents 
f iro. 


or application. All our private [chools, that with for the protection of g 
vernment, are forced to jubmit to the fame military rules, and thereto 

fo far fro 1h} 1! re ruits, are fit for any ervice a 
fatal Te cis to the inde pen lence of 1rope 
-foo tittie been 


mo{ft of our conferipts 
foonas put mto re quill ition. Phe 


to be dreaded from this tole innovation, Lapprehend, have 


a } a GG ly 
conlidered by other nations. <A ereal power, thal can w ithout obflace 
and with but little expence, in four weeks inereafe its difpotable muitaly 


, ’ ‘ , ° ' ! ' eeed 
ndtwenty to one hundredande iphifv thourand Uh, 


force trom one hundre d 
luty from their youth, mist | talhy become the mar 


me n, accu! flome d Lo mi) tary GUlLY iTOl } 
ter of all other or rival jor , and difpofer at leifure of « mpires, kingdoms 
principalities, aud republic.—NoruinG CAN SAVE THEM, BUT TH 
ADOPTION OF SIMILAR MBASt SFOR THI PRESERVATION AS BAYS 


BEEN ADOPTED FOR THEIR SU bjL‘ 


There is a great deal of truth in this obfervation, and happy ™ 
sf the new miniftry has been th 


are to find, ma one of the firft acts of 
adoption of means for increafing, very confiderably, the regular and 
‘ P : ! fy 
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difpofeable, as Well as the permanent, force of this country ; a mea- 
fure for which weare, no doubt, indcbied to the v 2crou: and enligh- 


The twentieth letter of the third volume we fha'l extra@t entire, 
sit relates to anevent which mult {trike home to every Brith 


co © 
7: 
— * 

—_) 

}. 


« The unexampled crucity of our gevernment to your countryman, Cap- 
fain Wright, l have heard reprobated, even by fome of our yenerals and 
public funciionanes, as unjuiias well as difgraceful. Ata future General 
Congrels, thould ever Buonaparte fuffer one to be conveked, ex ept under 
bisaufpices and diciature, the difiinction and treatment of prifoners of war 
require again to be regulated, that the valiant warrior may not for the tu- 


; pn ) ’ . 
ture be confounded with, and treated as a treacherous { yy, nor mnuocent tra- 


! 
velless provided with regalar pailes, vifiting a country either on bulinels 
or for pleafure, be impritoned, like men taken while combating with arms 
inthew hands, 

“You remember, no doubt, from hiflerv, how many of our flips. that 
during the reigns of George the Firit aud Second, carried to Ireland and 
Scotland, and landed there the adherents and partizaus of the Houle of 
Stuart, were captured on ther return or on their ] mre; ald that yous 
government never feized the commanders of theie velle!s to confine them 


as itate priloners, and much le(s to tortu;e or murder them in the Tower, 


Itlam not mifisken, the whole {quadron, which in 3745 carried the Pre 

lender and his {nite to Scotland, was taken by your cruazoes, and the officers 
and men experienced no wore or diflerent treatment than their fellow pian 
loners of w ir, though the diftance is immenfe betw nt! Crime ol plot- 
ling againit the lawful sovernment of the pru s of the Houfe of Brunt 


‘ \* ’ ‘ ' , 
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peeay belor: ti i es afvlade ria y as fee 8 ewe | iii : 7 » HO endured 


“Ur OUtrages fe patiently, vou woud not now have to lament, nor we to 


“Ul for theuntime:iv eud of C ' 
o ; 5 
Sf Ven. la | ¢ i} ! 1 | ] i “| inal i 
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giving no aifwers at all. He'was then told, that the tortare thould foag 
refiofe bi his voice, and ‘ome feleA gens-d’arines feized him, and laid hig 
on the rack, where he uttered no compla’ int, not even a fieh, thouel: infire 
holical were employed, and pains the mott acute nue 
) threatened that he thould expire in termens, 
he faid, ‘ | do not fearto die, becaufe my country w il avenge my murdeg 
while my God receives my sale During the two hours of the he da that 
he was ftrefciied cn the rack, Nis left arm and right leg were broke n, afd 
his nails torn drem Cre toes of both his feet; he then pafled into the hands 
ofa furgeon, and was otder his eare for five wecks, but betore he w as per 
fecily cured, he was carned (o another private interrogatory, at which, be 
fige 's Defmiarets, Fouché ind Real were prevent, ) 

‘The Minifier of Pelice now informed him, that from the mutilated fate 
6f hig body, and trom the fufferings he had gone through, he mutt be com 
winced, that it was not the intention of the French Government ever tof 
flure hin to his native Country, where he might relate occurrences whiel 
the Aolicy ofthe French required to be buried m oblivion; he theretcre-hal 
no « wd , between ferving the F mperor ofthe French, or ‘arpa. wilhit 
the walls of mg priton where he was-donfined. He repl led, that he was 
refigned to his a c tteny, and wogl i die as he had} hy ed, fa: th ful to his Ring 
and to his country. 
~ The man in the full poflcfion of his mental qualities and corparedl 
firength, ts in molt ¢ ifes very different f: om bya unfortunate being, whole 
mind is enervated by futlerings, and who | . body is weakened by wants 
Far five months Captain W ri pnt " ad on! J fee en ga0 ters, Ipies, tyrants, eté 
culionets, fe — racks, atid other tortures; and for five weelis, his tood 
had been bread, lhisdrink water. ‘The man who thus fituate dnd thas 
perplexed, prefery ‘s fis native dignity and imnate fentiments, is more 
worthy of monuments, fiatues, or altars, than either the legiflator, thong 
tor, or the farimt. 

‘This interrogatory was the laf undergone by Captain Wright. He 
was then again firetched on the rack ; and what ts called by our regenete 
tors the INFERNAL torments, were in flided on him. After being pine fied 
with red hot trons, all over his body, brandy mixed with gunpowder wi 
infufed in the numerous woun bye and fet fire to (everal times, until neatly 
burned to the bones. In the con vulfions; the eontequence of thete terriiae 
fuflerings, he vs faid to heve bet off a partof his tongues though, as belore, 
no groans were heard. Aslive ttitremamed, he was agaip put un ler the 
care*of his former furgeon ; but’ as bhé was exceedingly exhaufted, a py” 

the drefs of a Protettant clergyman, prefented himlelf, as if to read praye™ 
with him. Of this offer he accepted; but when this man began @ 
fome infidious queltions, be caft on him a look of cohtempt; and 
fpoke to him more, Ata feeling’ no means to obtain an information 
him, a Mameluke faftt week Rtranyle ‘d hinr i in his bed. ‘Thas expired’ ae 
ro,. whole fate bus excited more ¢ ‘oimpaffion, Q@nd whofe ceharatier "oie 
ceived more admitatioun here, vray any of our great men who have fale 
fighting for our Emperor. Captain W right has diffefed new ravs one 
nown and’ glory oa the Bri tia mn hame trom his tomb; as ‘well as front 


ments the moft.dia 
have been endured. Whe 


dungeon. 

«You have ceéttain!y a right to'call me to an account for al! the pattie 
lars T have related of this (andaloay and abominaMe’ franfaétion?t 
y guarantee the truth of the harratiin, eer 
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fefily fatisfied of it myfelf, and I hope toexplain myfelf to your fatisfa@tion. 
Your unfortunate countryman was attended by, and under the care of, a 
furgeon of the name of Vaugeard, who gained his confidence and was worthy 
of u, though employed in that in‘amous gaol. Either from ditguit of life, 
or from attachment to Captain Wright, he furvived him only twelve hours, 
during which he wrote the thocking details I have given you, and fent them 
to three of the members of the foreign diplomatic corps, with a prayer to 
have them forwarded to Sir Sydney Smith, or to Mr. Windham ; that thote 
his friends might be informed, that, to his lait moment, Captain W ight was 
worthy of their protection and kindne's. From one of thole minitters 1 
have obtained the original, in Vaugeard’s own hand writing. 

“ T know dhat Buonaparté and Talleyrand promifed the releafe of Capt. 
Wright to the Spanid Ambatlador; but at that time he had already (uffered, 
once on the rack, and this liberality on their part was merely a trick to 
impols upon the credulity of the Spaniard, or to get rid of his importuni- 
ties: had it been otherwile, Captain Wright, like Sir George Kumbold, 
would himfelf have been the firf{t to announce in your country, the reco 
very of his liberty.” j 

Can this be truc? And are General Rochambeau, Admiral Ville- 
neuve, and fcores ef other French officers, {uffered to enjoy theit 
liberty ? If fo, we muft fay, that we are neither generous nor juf?. 

Thefe letters are evidently written by a foreigner, or tranflaved fiom 
the French ; for they abound in Gallicifms; nor are they wholly ex- 
empt from other errors. In p. 7g, Vol. 1. we read of, ** ravaging the 
legacy of Bologna, and of Ravenna ;’’"—shis furely fhould be the Jegate- 
fp of Bologna, and the exarchate of Ravenna. 

The nobleman’s corre{pondent cannot be accufed of a want of dili« 
gence and affiduity, for we find that no lefs than thirty-four of bis let. 
ters were written in the fingie month of Augult. 
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A Sytem of Exglifo Grammar, upon a Plan entirely new ; intended as @ Mean: of 
facilitating the progrefi both of Public and Private Edwation. By John | 
Taylor, Head Master of the Academy, Dronfield, near Chefterfield. 


i2mo. Pp 205. ‘Montgomery, Harthead, and Hurft, London. 1804. 1 t: 


HR 
F the multiplication of Grammars there feems to be no end, though a 
the lait in general only repeats or adds to the errors of its predecef- ia 
s. But from a work profefling to give a fyftem of Fnglihl Grammer | ea 
tatirely new, we did expect fomething new. How far our expectations were . 4 
aniwered will appear in the courfe of our obfervations on the work. > ib bie 
In {peaking of nouns, the awthor adopts, as is ufual, from the Latin or 1 
reek Grammar, the term cafe. It might be ufeful to a man (if fuch a cael 7 re 
Man there were) who was only converfant with thefe languages, to tell i: . 


tte mw 


& 





him the oblique cafes in Englith are marked only by prepofitions, as our 
nouns have no declenfion; but why an Englifhman thould be told this, i: if 
© Ws incomprehenfiblc. One cafe need only be noticed, viz. the genetive, t tags 
more properly termed the poffefiive, is the only cafe we have. if 
NO. XCI. VOL. XXtUI O i 
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In pronouns we have one oth ser cafe, which fhould certainly be noticed: 
but we do not exaétly fee why the abicnce of the yocative in the pronoun 
of the firft and third perfon fhould be marked by the Latin word car, 
except, as we before hinted, that the book was chiefly defigned for, 
Roman pupil. 

Indeed the notice of the vocative cafe in Latin Grammar, except in the 
fecond declenfion, has always feemed to us a fault, as the vocative of th 
nouns mafculine of that declenfion is not a general rule, but an exceptioy 
to a genera! rule. 

Inthe verb we find the old error of giving fall or wil! indifcriminately, 
as ligns of the future tenic ; ; bute every one who ipe aks or writes COrreét!y 
muft know, that the fimple fucure is thus marked — LT fhall, thou wilt, he wis 
ave feall, jou or ye avill, they wwii ’, ‘The confufion our united countrymen o 
the north and the weit frequently make ufe of them has been fhewn inthi 
example: , J avill be drowned ; ; nob ody fh all Come to iny all Iitance. 

In the auniliar verbs, can, fall, and awvill, could, foould, and would, ae 
given as the paft tenfes, whereas they are, in fact, the prefent fut junchive, 


or, More prop erly {pe aking, the hy potheti c mood. TJ «vould doit if” ft could, 


’ 


marks pre time 5 > to make it relate to fome time paft, we mutt fay, | 


weuld fave done it. Itis furprifing that this circumflance in the acknow- 
lodged fign of the hypothetic mood fhould not have ted our Graimmarmiis 
ro notice that e the ame in the verbs, and that the paft tenfe of " 


indicative Is t c pre fent of the hypothetic. For example—* if I se 
fo, 4 would do it direétly,”’ 1s obvioufly a prefent tenfe, followed by 
Pe vie. re if we puta patt tente hypothetically, we muft fay, 
' 1 had thenght fo yelleiday, | would have done it.” The only ver 
chat aiths inguifhe ; here is the verb fubflantive so 4e, where the hy pothes 
ent has were in the imgular as well as the plural. 
‘Lhe article of Profody 1s full of error, W hy talk about long or fhort 
fyjlables in Englith verte, W hich ts folely regul: ited bv accent, totally it 
dependent of quantity? Why puzzle the mere Englith ftudent by Greek 
names of feet which do not exilt in our pro! fody, and which he canne 
potiibly computer And why tell the fcholar who takes up the book, thi 
he makes falfe quantities in every line of an ancient poet that he reads! 
If a fyllable is pronounce ‘dloug, it will be long fo pronounced, whethtt 
in Eng lith, Greek, or Latin. If all fyllables that are accented are jong, 
and unaccented ithort, then, in the firit verfe of Virgil, the frit fyll able of 
patulz is long, aud the latt thors. 

We with to fee an kb ngldh Gramear ! fimplified, and written fo as to \4 
perfectly intelligible co the mere HMnghih reader. Uf our Grammay is @ 
be loaded with rules that are ap plicable only to the ancient languages 
the young lates at the bostding ichoo! thould be gin, like their brovher 

with Lilly’s Accidence. 

There are alio fome errors in what the author calls his Scale of Vert 
Irregular; (why o bs?) but in which he has only follow’ 
the errors of formes writers of ¢1 CHIC 5 for inftance, we have /oad, ams 
participle eawed &: laden: it Mrikes us chat loaded or laden are participles 
diftinet verbs. Wedo not tav that a waggon is Jadex, or that a fips 
soaded » we ule /ace in the pre fe Mts iadea in the preterite, and /adea in th 
paruciple, when we ipeak of a fhip. Inthe verb to hang, there 154 di 
tinction, neither made by our author, nor Louth, nor Johnfon ; : though 
fees tufficiently obvious, When to sang feems fimply-10 fujpend, 
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preterite and participle are hung > but if it fonifies evecution by fufpend- 
ing by the neck, it becomes a regular verb. No man who {peaks cor- 
rettly would fay he had Aauged his har on a peg, or thar a malefaor was 
condemned to be jung. 


MISCELLANIES. 





A Letter to. a Member of the Society fur the Supprefiow of Vice: in eobich its 
Principles and Proceedings aie examiued aud condemned. Svo. Pr. OA, 
Cawthorne, Catherine-Street ; and Chapple, Pall Mall. 1806. 

Hear both Sides! of a Defeuce of the Siciety for the Suppre fin of Vice; in reply 
toa Letter toa Member of shat Scctety 3 in which its Principles and Pro- 

ceedings are examined and cond-mned. By a Member of the Society for 

the Suppreflion of Vice. Ssvo. Pe. 64. Rivingtons; Hatehway ; and 

Afperne. 1805. 


HE Society for the Suppreflion of Vice was initituted in 1502; and 

in the following year it printeda large Addrefs to the Public, fetting 

forth the utility and neceility of fuch an inttitution, and its claims to public 
fupport. On this addrefs fome obfervations were made, ample extracts 
from it given, in our X1Vth Vol. p. 281, &c. Though we did not approve 
of every phrafe employed, nor indeed of every fentiment expreiied, in 
that publication, we yet gave the Society full credit for whe uprightnets of 
their intentions, for a warm defire to promote the moft important interetis 
of their fellow-fubje&s. Since that time the Society has greatly increated 
in the number of its members, who now amount to m@xe than cweLve 
HUNDRED, and among whom are many of the moil refpectabie names of 
which the kingdom can boaft. ‘The object of thete atiociated individuals 
we confidered as fo falutary, and its accompliiliment (as far as its accom- 
pithment was practicable) fo beneficial, that we did not fuppote that they 
would meet with oppofition from any ficady friend of religion and mo- 
fality. It was, therctore, not without fome degree of furprize, or rather 
Wes with no fmall degree of difgntt, that we perufed the firtt of the two 
Pamphlets now before us. We thould be guilty of great injuitice to the au- 
or if we did not declare that his work difplays ingenuity, and a very con- 
fiderable acquaintance with the principles of good compofiion. But we 
Swi not, by any means, afford our fanétion to the (pirit which pervades 
t. Itis, in truch, a fevere and gratuitous attack on a foc’ety who, if we 
are able to juige, inftead of meriting oblogquy and cenfure, are entitled to 
¢ thanks and gratitude of «heir country, The author himlelf fets out 
with pronowacing “ the Suppreflion of Vice to be an objet highly lauda- 
ble, and a caufe in which ever) yoo! man mut be detirons to embark.’” 
(P.3.) He allows, too, “ that vice and immorality are, and always have 
QO, extremely prevalent: and that every juftifable means thould be 
uled to extirpate and fubdue then.” (P. 4.) But, notwithftanding thefe 
Promifing conceffions, be is determined to reprobate the motives and ex- 
ettions of this fociety. He firtt denies the neceffty ot it; for be atierts that 
We are not worfe than our anceftors; and that the Society's Addrefs is 
tle more than a duil declamation againft imaginary evils, and an incet- 
tafluption of what is no where proved, viz. that we live in the moft 
U % vicious, 
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Vicious, depraved, and irreligious times the country ever knew.” (P. 5) 
Such charges the author calls ‘* muthroom charges ;” and he alleges tha 
not a few pages of the Addrefs ** are empjoyed in attnbuting to its authors 
all imaginabte gudhaeds and perfection.”” We is, therefore, of opinion 
that this atlociaton is not only ufelefs and unnecetlary, but 1s in its 
views and principles, unworthy of fupport.”  (P. 6.) 

‘The Society had prefixed as a motto to their addrets the words of Mr, 
surke, “| when bad men combine the good muft -ifociate ;" and we have 
feen himfetf declaring that * the Suppreflion of Vice is a caufe in which 
every good man mutt be defirous to embark.” Yet his eagernefs to bring 
the Society into cuntempt has led him into the firange inconfiftency of in, 
puting to its members, in adopting this motto, the intention of pronoun 
cing a panegyrio on themieclves. The perverfenets of his reafonsng ca 
this fubject is fo odd, that we muft lay the patlage itfelf before our 
reade:g. 

« Nor do [like any men calling themfelves ‘the good ;’ and, indeed, 
fince fuch ts their opinion of themfelves, I wonder it did not occur to the 
Society that there eeas [is] a text in Scripture which might alfo, with pe 
culiar contittency, have been tacked w their difcourfe, (or Addrefs, # 
they will have itfo,) and itis this: * Lord, we thank thee that we are net 
like other men.’ This would have been more appropriate and lefs excep. 
tionable, than the other: tor though it is trae tbat geod men fbould affidiale 
aga nf bad, yet it fometimes happens that the good are equally called upes 
ty aflociate againit each other; that is, there is an excels of goodnels 
whofe zeal aflumes a right to perfecute and annoy thote who may not have 
attained to the fame degree of perfeGtion. This is a degree of goodnefi 
againit which the good themtelves ought to combine and af{ociate,” 
idk os 

‘This curious paflage might ferve as a text fora long differtation ; but we 
have room to make only one thort obfervation. ‘Ihe author, we jee, jays 
it down as true, that good men fhould affociate againj? bad. Put by what 
means can they be made to ailociate? By making their {cntiments publig 
we fuppote ; and fo calling on all who 2pprove thefe {entiments, for aid 
and fupport, But this is the very condu& which, in the cafe of the Society 
for the Suppretiion of Vice, our auth r has ftigmatized. 11, therefore, bi 
argument be of any force, (as, in truth, it is not,) it will be impoflidis 
hereafter, for the good to affociate without rendering themfelves unworthy 
o' fupport. For, according to bim, the very attempr to affociate expo 
them to the fulpicion of pharifaical pride, of puritanical precifenels, 
even of a difpofition to perfecnte and annoy. Such reafoning (if that mg 
be denominated reafoning of which the palpable abfurdity confutes itfelt, 
is utterly unworthy of this writer's good fenfe. Yet it mufi be contetie 
that the principal weapons with which he affails his antagonifts coufite 
vague tniinuations ot this kind. He calls in queftion the purity of the 
motives which ave rife to thisnumerous aifociation, and the difinterefteda 
of the views by which ‘its proceedings are direfted. He wifhes its leaailg 
members to be confidered as actuated hy officious zeal without diferetiol) 
as exhibjting unequivocal marks of difguiting {piritual pride and indo 
rance; in thort, as a combination or junto of puritans and method 
whofe proceedings are dictated rather by an oftentatious detire of acquit 


reputation tor fuptrior fan@ity. In proof of what we have here astesient 
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fhall prefent our readers with an extract or two, which will likewile 
ferve as very good f{pecimens of this author's genera] mode of writing. 

“ Were we, indeed, to judge of your Society by iis own opinion of 
ifelf, the golden age would quickly realize itfell to our flattered imagina- 
tons. We fhould look terward with earnett folicitude to an age of uve 
jmagined perfe tion, and {ould find that the caleniar had not yet ace 
quired itstythe of faints and martyrs: while we fhould be left in fulpente 
whether to judge of the age by the wickednets attributed to the one par’, 
or by the unexampled virtue and goodnets of the other.—Let it be remen - 
hered, too, that reformer; of every defcription fpeak highly o themfelves, 
Self-applau’e js a necetlary ingredient in the claims ot thefe who have 
earned no other praife. With this view focicties that have had for their 
obje& the fubverfion of all that is dear to us as men and as Chriftians, 
have been ever liberal in their profelli nus, and bave told their tale of virtue 
ina better manner, and perhaps with more fuccels, than your fociety has 
done. Norneed [ remind you, in illuftration of this, that the reformers 
whd brought their monarch to the feaffold, and afierwards ufurped bis 
throne, were not wanting in that very fervency of zeal, nor in the fame 
vprightnefs of profeition, which di@ingvith modern retormers. Far am J 
from imputing fim-lar, or indeed any improper, views to your Society, 
(which | believe to be compofed of a fet of miltaken zealots,) yet their zeal 
isa jaek-a-lanthern, which may unconfeioufly lead them any where, and 
may at lait Jead them to pull down Kings and bithops, when they (ball re- 
turn in conquett, clothed with the {poils of brothel,, gin-thops, hops, 
routs, little goes, and tee-to-tums. Succefsful refornfers are generally 
refllefs characters; and, like a great army at the end of a war cannot be 
ditbanded or kept on foot without equal danger to the ttute And howe 
evef widely different the views doubtlels are of your Society and thofe [ 
have alluded to, yet 1 defy any man at WM acquainted with the fubject, to 
read its addreffes and attend to its proceedings, without being continually 
reminded of the times of Cromwell, and of the puritanicai eant which 
then as now loft fight of eilentials, ia its eager zeal to remedy imaginary 
evils.” ‘Pp. 8—!1 ) 

The author afterwards adverts to the Society's determination to confine 
their members to perfons who profefS themfclves of the Church of England 
a by law eftablifhed. We always thought this a wile determ nation; and 
“s regret extremely that the Britifh and foreign Bible Society have departed 
lo Widely from fo prudent a principle. The writer of the Keply has very 
jaitly obferved, that this partof the plan ‘* precludes the pollability of fuch 
Mititutions ce generating into religious diiput.tion” (kKep.p. 15) We 
bare many ocher reatons, indeed, for approving of fuch a liustation ; 
Motigh this fingke one is futticicnt to jufity it, It drass from the Letter} 
Writer, however, the ftrongelt expredions ef difapprobauioa ; and the tol- 
lowing is the lightiu which he reprefents it. 

"You, my dear Sir, who know my warm and undeviating attachment 
tothat church, w Il not fiufpect me of difcountenaneing it when | fay ahae 
there never was a caute which lefs called tor an avowal of religious diltine- 
Wor. The Suppreffion of Vice is a labeur in which the Atheift, \if there ve 
Ph man,) the Deft, and rhe Chriflian might with fafety join together,—~ 
~ ah he chyen foot difilavs ef{elf, and foews the lymbed kind of vive ia 
Wb Your Society's avbrve ave directed. Yor it would be difficult to imagine, 
Mere unequivocal vice i be} the’object of its fuppreflron, what incuin- 
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brance a Roman Catholic, a Pretbyterian, or an Anabaptift could be to fuck 
an objye&t. One would fuppefe, indeed, after this avowal, that the Sup. 
pretiion of Vice had got into the hands of regular Church of England mea; 
J mean frequenters ot their parijh churches. 1 with that may be the cafe; 
but I fufpeet it is net. 1 rather Jook upon your Society as a tool of Me. 
thodif{m ; and theretore an infirument in the hands of a fyttem of the mof 
denguténsidalition that ever befet the pees England; and I believe 
it would not be difficult to prove, if the term diffenter is allowed to embrace 
its plain and obvious meaning, that your on iety is not without a very plen. 
tiful {hare of fuch as i have alluded to. If this be true, (and in proot of itl 
appeal to the avowal {which ] i have juft noticed, as well as to the pro 
ceedings of the Society,) it ferioully behoves the real members of the 
Church of England, and, above all, fuch of its clergy as have joined the 
ranks of your sibGetion. toconfider well the fort of tuicide [which } they 
are thus committing. Let them coniider that there never was fuch a dil 
fen! trom the Church, fince its eftablifhment, as is now propagating itfelf, 
by the molt {pecious and infidious means, over every corner of the king: 
dom. {in tact, you can hardly enter the moft obfcure village, but you 
will find cither its conventiecles or its profelytes. You will find too, that 
the watchwords of this extenfive confederacy are, alternately their own 
fuperior functity, and the j nade quacy of our cle rey, and of our forms of 
worlhip .Anditis pretty well afcertained that they ure ftraining every nerve 
to difperfe cle rgymen of hei irown perfuafion over the king ‘om, whenever 
they }ave an opportunity. "a (Pp. 18-- 20.) 

We ae as thoroughly fenfible as this wr ter can be of the danger which 
threat) ns our venerable Church fr m the reflefs enc:oach ng fpirt! of me 
thediim ; bot when we look at the litt ot this Society, we fee in it many, 
very may, names which we never ulpected of lendimg their influence. 
the prop gation o° methedifm; and unquettonably the oftenfi ble objettsot 
the decie!y have no connection with fo infidious a deiign. We have watch 
ed, and wiil contin eto watch, with moft jealous attention, the progrefs of 
methoditli al delufion, againfi which we thall not fail to raife our warn 
ing voice in whatever quarter it may appear. But weare not un} jutt enough 
to impute it where it is not cifcernable ; and although we have no doubt 
that ia this numerous affociati ion, individuals of methodiftical principles 
may be found, w yet fee no reafon to charge: with this writer, the Sock 
ety, as fuch, with being “ the tool of methedifm.’ 

in accountin,: for the co ruption of the t mes, the Society had !aid great 
fire won the pe valence and pernicious influence of what has been denomir 
pated che Sew Philofo; phy. On this fubjeét, however, their im placable 
cenfor is diipafed to tar igh at their gloomy « apprehenfions. He calls the 
term “a bug bear ;” fince “ be bapes or beheves that this charge come 
Yoo late.” in fupport of his belief be app als to the late and prefent dile 
tinguithed loyalty of the country. “ Do we not,” he aiks, “ at this me 
ment prefent the moti gratitying f{pectacle that the political or even th 
Chriftiic world can, in the prefent flate of things, behold? Do we ne 
prefent a bold and dauntlefs front to the affailant, which baffles his refolves 
defies his power, and that of a whole world in arms? ‘There mutt 
Virtue, courage, sud religion in a people who can do this ; and all the le 
menting cant of all the gloomy fanatics in the univerfe will neve 
perfuade me otherwife.” (P. 1 5.) That there is truth in thefe obferve 
tions cannot be denied. Yet we are, we mutt confefs, very far from! 
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ing that it would be wile for the nation to tleep in fecurity, as if the 
prin iples of falfe philofophy were completely « xtinguifhed. ‘The abettors 
ef thefe vile and ceftrutive principles are indefatigable in making prote- 
tytes; and whenever their attempts in one form are baifled, they are fure 
to attack in another lefs fufpicious. “ We are not ignorant of their devi- 
ces.” It is myht therefore that we thould be on our guard, aud we can 
hadly fuppofe that our ingenious author would ende.«vour to ridicule us 
at of our vigilance. 

This writer has met with n> mean antagonift in the author who defends 
the conduct of the Society. Whe former aceufes the Society of having 
erected itfelf into a new tribunal ; of taking the law iuto its own hands ; 
and of ufurping the funétions of the magiitracy and clergy. ‘The latter ree 
plies that this accufer of the Society c-nnot but know that they act in fu- 
bordination to t:e magiftracy, and agreeably to the exprefs injunctions of his 
Majefiy’s proclamation for the Supprefiion of Vice and Immorality ; that 
their conduct is approved by the magittracy of the metropolis ; and that 
the Chief Juftice of England has declared their ends to be legal and their 
conduct praife worthy. The Society, it appears, has profecuted to con- 
tidlion 022 thopkeepers and publicans for breaches and abutes of the Sab- 
bath. Batthe Letter Writer contends that thete.** might all have been 
punithed by the proper vigilance of the mere beadles of their retpetive 
parithes. (P.52.) Headds, ‘ff the beadles negle-t their dury, let them 
be punithed ; there are proper tribunals for their correction.” (P. 33.) ‘To 
this the reply which is made by his opponent is, in our oppinion, perfectly 
fatisfactory. Admitting what the Letter Writer fays to be true, 

“How,” he aks, “ is your conclufion Warranted, that the Society is 
wlelefs and unneceilary ? The fact of above 600 convictions thews that 
though they might have been, yet that thefle offences dave nor been, fuppret- 
fed.” fan ill conftructed fentence}] “ Now, though there thoald be pro- 
per tribunals for punithing the negle-t of the beadles, will you inform me 
by whom the beadles are to be brought before fach tribunals? Now, 
though there fhould be laws to punith offences, and magittrates to enforce 
them, will you further inform me by whom keepers of brothels, venders of 
obfcene books and prints, and other ottenders, are to be brought before 
juch magiftrates? We fee by the evidence of 673 convictions, that oden. 
ders are not brought to punifhment, without an‘etfort is made by fome indir 
vidual, or a Society in the firttinflance. hofe crimes which, while they 
break in upon the public welfare, are alto dire-tly injurious to individuals, 
28 murder, robbery, forgery, and others of a lke nature, are feldow al- 
lowed to pafs unnoticed ; and it may be fafely left to thofe individuals, whole 
perfon or property has been invaded, to bring the offender tu punithment. 
But thofe offences which, though highly injurious to the public weal, do 
not directly break in upon the comfort or fecurity of any individual; as of- 
fences againft religion, morality, and public decency ; excite too minute an 
interett in individuals to render their fuppretflion a matter of private effort or 
foncern. On this important diftinetion, fo ably urged in the report of the 
Committee of the Proclamation Society in 1799, the governing power 
of every conntry has ever proceeded in its criminal Jegiflation ; and on thts 
difinction the Society for the Suppreilion of Vice was founded aud acts: 
for though the laws are good, and the magiftrates are vigilant, yet the low 
wwnet ack in the execution of the firft, unlefs offeaders ure potnted out, 
be offences are detected.” (Det, Pp. 25~—27.) 
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The Letter Writer accufes the Society of acting partially aud oppreffively, 
by confining :heir profe cutions to thofe ranks of the community which \ they 
gre mott likely to overcome, or terrify. As a proof of this charge, he obferves 
that the perions convicted by the Society's means were in ha! itants of St 
Giles’s, Monmouth-fireet, Clare-market, Whitechapel, Shoreditch, &e, 
The author of the Defence replies that, before fuch av acculation wa 

tought, his antagonitt ouzht to have been prepared to prove that fome 
opulent mer.ha.t. or tredeimen Lad openly carried on their butinets on the 
Sabbath, and that the Society knowingly connived at the profanation ; and 
he challenges the proof of a fingle inftance of fych connivance. He ails 
befides, why the Suppreilicn of Vice fhould be deemed oppreffive ; and 
if a poor man will fuffer by becoming religious ? He adds, with fingular 
felicity and force ; “ No, dir: let us not deceive curfelves. Canting isas 
much the hab t of the worlds world, aso! thofe whote profeflions ot fane- 
tity and religion greatly exceed their practices, and I know not of any cant 
more wretched or defpi.able than that which would frighten men from thei 
duty, or which would encourage crimes and irreligion, under the falfe pres 
teace of fecuring the rights of E nglifhinen, anc guarding againft becom: 
ing too obfervant of the religious and moral law.”  36— 37.) 

ltis farther alleged, (and we think fatisfactorily,) i 1 og ence of the So 
ciety, that the offences to which their attention is Ciected are neceiderily 
fuch as are committed publicly, and can eatily be detected, [tus not, and 
could not be, a pait of their plan to invade the prvac e+ of domettic lift, 
ort) tanifh from families all confidence aad coitert by converting theit 
fervants into an army of fpie.. Undountedly had the Society been indi (ereet 

enough to emp lly fuch ameature, they would have incrited execration ; and 
the Letter Writer would have becn among ihe firit to hold them up to the 
indignation of thepublic. With refpeét to the feleGion of the ditiriets m 

whic b ther activity has been chiefly exerted, their conduct appears to r- 

uire no apology ee: hey were under the necefiity of be gioning tomewhere. 

‘he only proper que ition, there Werte is, have the y felecled thofe diftnds 
in which the profanation of Sunday was mott prevale nt and barefaced? 
And this is a queftion which every one but moderately acquainted with the 
metropolis can have no hefitation toai!wer in the affirinative. ‘Lhe follows 
ing information w.th regard to the effect of probibiting the public fale of 
butcher’s meat on Sunday, is important net only in a moral and religious 
but in a prodential and m@conomical view. It might indeed, have beea 
predicted 2 prori ; and we are happy to find itamply confirmed by expett 
ence. 

‘“ The S ocjety,” {ays their able and zealous defender, “ have the fatise 
faction to And, on expericnce, thatthe fuppreflion of this practice in Clare: 
market was followed by a very interefting and beneticial con{equence tothe 

oor. who, before, were in the !.abit ot “buy ing meat on Sunday morning; 
but who now, in ofder ta purchafe thei neceilary tupply on the Saturday, a 
forced from their feats in publi ic hou’es: by which means a portion ot that 


~moncy iv faved and properly applied which would probably otherwife have 
“been mif-ipent ia dinking, and the butchers in the market hive obferved 


that their cuftem from the poor has very materially increafed fince teliy 
on Kea Sabbath bas been ftopped.? (Def. Pp. 32-43.) 

Ove fpecies fvice againft which the exertions of the Society are directed 
is the vending of obdtcene (ooks and prints, It isacknowledged even by the 


, Letter Writer himielt that for the effectual fuppreilion of this mifchier® 
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traffic the Socioty'' would merit the unbounded thanks of every man,’ 
(P. 40. Zut on this fabje ét he treats them, as pecan to us, with ibe. 
jar in uitic. ‘Your Society, it is true,” he fays, “ gravely tell us, they 


have duis cove red that ix ore igh t hundred per ons are engaged i in concert ia 
this petarious trafic ; yet, after two years of zealous exertion, they bave 
according to their own account, brought to jultice only ‘even perfons of 
this defeription (P. 49.) And when you have compared, he adds, 
“this number with thole convicted of alleged breaches of the Sabbath, 
you will judge whether fubit:ntial views or puritanic “ obfervances, are 
the moti favovrite obiects of your rine? sregard.” (P. 51.) But bere 
his antagonuitis completely victor ous, he Letter Writer has mnifrepre- 
fenied the fact, ‘or the Socie ty « ‘o not fay a it ixor eight hundred perions 
are engaged in diffuting blafphemous and obicene hacien’ and prints. They 
ftav. that they | h ve been informed that there are about G00 itinerant print- 
fellers, of whom though fome may obtain a decent livelihood by tuir and honeft 
trade. et many had been difcovered actively employed in exciting the li- 
centious patlions of youth. ‘lo counteradct this mitchiet, the Society ap- 
pear to us to/have adopted the moit unexceptionable meafure. ‘They have 
adinon fhed tuch as were xnown to deal intve'e abominable articles. ‘They 
have addreiled cautionary letters to almoit all the tchools, for either tex, 
in or near the metropolis; while they have fcleéted for profecution thofe 
publications only which were fraught with the groflett indecency, and cir- 
culated with the greateit induttry. ‘The follow.ng reflections are fo jaft 
and f tistactory th. t we gladly intert themin the auth s’s own words, 

“ ‘Yet of acrime fo fee retly ¢ ommitted they have profecuied feven offrr- 
ces (meaning 3 fiances OY C6 /es We pretu. ne,] to convidion. But you are 
di latistied at the finallnefs of this number, and confide: r that the 022 pre- 
fanaijons af the Sabbath th ey have pro ecated j , fare] 4 proof that the Jat- 


-Jer oiienice excites preater vigilence than the fri ‘former.) Surely, how- 


ever, ou fhould ajlow tor the different natu e of thefe offences, and the 
diderence in the number of the perfons by whom they are commited, 
beime you draw this conclafion ihe nugiber o* publicaus and {mall 
fhop-keepers in the metropolis alone is, probably, moe nemercus [greater] 
than allthe itinerant print-fellers in the kingdom ; and while a Breach of the 
Sabbath is a public and notorious offence, the fale of ob{vene books aud 
prints is cifeted with the greatett art, circumfpedtion and fecrecy.” 

“ It, however, this dre: idtul ly p rnicious traliic has been checked and im- 
peced, it but one tchool has been preferved ftom contagion by the efofts 
of this Society; I challenge for it the thanks and gratitude of the commu- 
nity. Batit parents, guardians, and keepers of (chodls have been, through 
its €xpofition of this vefarious trafic, put on their guia: d, and had their vi- 
gilance exiled, effects the mott beneficial and extenfive have Fefulted from 
the inttitution, which hi 13 by this means alone rendered the molt imp rtahe 
fervice to the country.” (Pp. 42- 44 ) 

The Society in their fecond addrefs to the public * Jament that the trade 
in obicene publications, tar fromm being con é ed to Z¥ low defeription of 
perfons already mentioned, is fupporte d by fome opi! radpiimen, ol fair 
-tpatation,. who trom this mott corrupt fcource, derive confiderable profits.” 
On this ftatement the Letter Writer eretts a mott weighty charge againit the 
Society. Why, he afks, are not fome of thefe opulent tradeftuen brouzht 
forward as proper obje ‘ts of profecs tion? = One profecution of this de- 

Tipton,” be fays, “ would have cone more honour to your Society than 

putting 
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202 CRIGINAL CRITICISM, 
putting all the hallad-fingers and bookftall keepers of London in the ile 
bory.” (P. 42.) ©) his interence is evidenily that thefe tradefinen were nof 
prefecat.d b Canjt 1Dey were of dent; andhence, be imagines, arifes a moft 
irefragable proof that the views of the Soctery are oppreffive and partial, 
Itmight, however, buve occured to bim, as his antwerer obferves, that 
there ts a material difference between f { ld evidence and m al | roof otf et cult. 
In the cate of thefe opulent dealers in obicenity, the Society might be in 
poileflion of the }ift though not of the nrit. But thatibe Society is unde. 
fervedly reproached with partiality in favour of the vich appears trom their 
conduct with regard to iie@al lotter ‘Their frit conviction was of the 
principal, a perion of confiderable property, while they procured the agents 
to be difmitied with a reprimand, ‘Liey have tince convicted vine other 
principals. 
The Letter Wr-ter apnears to think lightly of the Society’s exertions for 


; 


the fuppretiion ol ilieya GALCes, OF private theaires, ana at cheap maf. 


qucrades. Yet it cannot ! denied that tuch meetings are fruitful tources 
otf mora! contamination. At thete mec tings the mott worthle!s jr liigrates 
and proiiitates mix with trade!mens’ daughters and female fervants, who, 
by the thoughtlets levity of one night, have frequently entailed dilgrace 
and wretchednefs on their whole future lives ‘ Noting,” fays the auth 

of the Dele ice, “can be in agined better kely fo facnuitate the practy at 
procurers than allemblies which aflord opportunities for fuch perions to aps 
proach the tanocent and unwary, thereby beginning an acquatntance they 
would not otherwile have formed, which ends in the ditgrace, milery, and 


ruin of the unbappy victim.” (PB. 48 


Upon - whole, though we cannot affirm that the autho: 
is equal to his Opponent in the art of 


of te 


f 
aah 


C 


pemphiet 3 in defence of the Societ 
} 


“ 


writing, yet we feel not the tmallett hefitatron to tay that he is very much 
{uperior Mn pone of argument. lt appea&rs, indeed, to us that the Ingen 
ous Letter Writer h ada tatk to perform of no eats accomplilhment. He 
had to degrade 1 mn the public cltiimation a molt numerous lociety, compoled 
of known and honourable individuals, untted for a purpole which, feeme 
aigly at lealt, bears the _ttrong: eft ttamp of t benett: ial tendency, in botha 

ublie and private point of view, Hie pamphlet, accordingly, though 
equally reple te with a! sili ity - 1 zeal, vet dilplays | hundant marks of. the 
chilli: ultie swith which be had to ftrugyle. He is ansious to contend that 
the age is not depraved e nog to require the exertions of fuch an inttite 
} 


tion for the correction of vice: and vet, m various places , he is forced to 


allow that the public morals are exceedingly corrupt. of his meontiltene 
cies with regard to this fubjeet his antagonut has wert ected pretty numer 
ous fpecimens, which we pine tranicribe, bat which will be found Pp. 

®9 to the end of the Defence. What, however, we have moi? to cenfor 


in the Letier Writer rs bis confiant determination to aleribe to the foctely 


(initer motives, and clandeitine vrews. This 1 is not the condaeét of a cate 
did writer: nor will it, we fhonld thunk a ‘quire him many partizans, uch” 


motives and wiews arédielanned by the Societys ard we cannot nenealll 
thai the fufprcions of their aceule Pa oy rted by any known part ol 


gheir conduct. 
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A fer, hlain Rea: fons, sher 72°2 ng cuhy the @,- “rely for the Suppre lov of i ive hes alte 
a | by the 


, 


recie {rts aflention to those Crimi imal OFen. CS ls i, are CHTCHY é ites fae 
Lower Orders of the Community. Si 2» Pe. $2. Rivingtons; Elatehard ; 
Alperne, 


ALTHOUGH this publication is without a date, we are inciined to 
fapy wle that wt owes its eniftence to the firii 4 the two which ceniitute the 
fubjec: of our preceding article. The tract, as the Gitic page promiles, 
jsplain, but fenub.e¢ and acute. The ake which itis 4 Memded to re pel 
will be belt uunderiiood from the autlior’s own Laiement 

“ It ts Ipecioudy objected to this Society that they have « 

roceedings agat nt? unlawful offences to the lower chales; a 
has been a ie ted, afluming the correctue!s of this OOpeEclion, AFS?, that as 
they have not [attacked] lo they dare net, and wail not, atiac L the middle 
and higher orders of the community: sccom@/y, that, taeiclo e, they do not 
act up to the avowed purpote of their intitution: and gray, that this ape 
paves nt partiality is unconttitational, and unjus towards the lower orders, 
thug leemingly lacrificed to a c: apricious ule of power and miluence in theig 


onolined their 


bad thence it 


fuperi rs,’ 

In order to thew that thele objeGions are yroundlets, the author confe 
ders them in their application to che feveral ottences to which the Society 
peofeis to direét ther particular attention. Thee offences a 
the Lord’s day; tafe weights and meatures ; blaiphemouas, licentious, and 
obicene books ab dy wl ints: tile gal lotteries and PLUFANCES 5 roious and dil- 
order|\ hou es; the ‘pr. actices + wT PrOCUELTS 5 prolane iWearig > cruc lty io 
anitna's : and other enormitie 5, contrary to the c Npreis or mm Hien j injune- 
tions of lis M: ye ity’ S pros dar nation aagreasin dl vice and peyetnn ral “ity, Under 
each of thele heads he defends the Society, awd, in europimieon, fully via. 
dicates their proc ecdings. We cannet alford minutely tad follow hun; but 
we recommed his production to our readers, as wiitten in the tpirit of can. 
dour and truth, and as dilcove ring amoli bepevolent regord tor he bet! ine 
terelis of mankind. We thallhere fubjoin a pretty Copious extracty which 
will hew his tiyle of writing, and his pow ers as an advocale, to confidere 


‘ 


~ 


able advantage. 

It n av be aiked, why felect thoie pra tices of which the lower orders 
ate chied]; guilty, and on whom the effects are molt myuriwus ? Why not 
lerutinize the manners—why not mark the vices —why not expole the 
Crimes of po ithed ine and high rank? In the frit place, the pro ot ot fuch 
vices Or crimes, if e xiting in the degree luppoied, is rarely, af ever, ate 
tainable, without having recourle to a fyftem of information worte than 
the offence s { ught to be lr {irarned and fuppre led. To advertile the Ma- 
gillrate of attempts to make the Sabbath a day of trafhie—to bring to punihh- 
ment per fons Ww ho fell by falle wet wrhts and me alure s—to arrelt the diliri~ 
bulors of obfeene prinis—to inform: againii illegal inlurances—to lupprels 
pen and avowed brothels and gaming houles—to fugmatize the bale pro- 
farer—and to notice prolame {wearin ig and cruelty to aunnals; do not re- 
quire any thing which can letien focial confide nec—any be ‘trayment of trult 
hor any thing which debafes the chara@er; or coriupts the heart, of the 
Party who feeks the due ob‘ervance of the laws. But to infpect the srt 
vate lite—to pry into the Arivate condnét of individuals, whether Poor OF 
rich, would loolen the aed is of focial intercourfe, and could only be done 


by betraying the confidence of duty, or of trendgpip. 
“ It 
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© Tt would be well, therefore, for thofe who condenin the Society fo 
y 


the Suppreiiion of Vice, on the ground of their attacking criminal offences 
in the lower orders only, to ree olle & that itis on account of their feandgl. 
ous public ity, as well as their moral and locial turpitude, that thele offences 
are profcribed and puniihed by the law. 

That the Society (among various other inftances of fuccefsful exertion) 
has effected the (uppreffi: ” ot certain {eandalous indecencies at the O; eras 
houle, is (ome evidence that they ¢ dar’ attack vice in any rank or cir cu ns 
ftan aces, where it can be done by ie al means.’ 

‘ And that they. have not interfered to check the miichievous practices 
of poachers may hkewijle go to prove that they are not an ailociation 
formed to fercen the follies, and protect the plealures of the rich againg 
the juppoled plealures of the poor; but that they feek only to give activity 
to (uch laws as undemably promile to improve the morals, ‘and, coll 
quently, promote the bappinets of the great mats of the people. 

“ The Society only profeiics to wate h the mterefts of religion an 
morals, as they are defined and protected by the laws of the land. It ouly 
takes notice of offences made penal by thuic laws. It does not arrogate to 
itfelt the duties of magifiracy, nor the wildom of legiilators. It under 
takes the humbler olfice of bringing the obitinate c ulprit before the magit- 
tracy of the country, leaving the inveltigation of the guilt, the infliction of 
the paniilime nt to the laws «lone. 

The whole of this objection to the fociety feems grounded on the falle, 
corrupt, and pernicious idea, that the comforts of the poor are mvaded, and 
that ther mnterelis are injured, by the attempt to render them humane, bo. 
neft, moral, and religious; whereas it mull be obvious that, in exact prO. 
portion as thatattempt ts fuece(stul, the comforts of the poor will be multi- 
plied, and their duteretts both im this world and the next promoted." 
(Pp. 2 4---14). 

To this tra¢t is fubjomed a very ufeful appendix, containing a view of 
1 he plan of the Socret y for the St ) PP srefiron of Vice _—— hit of its of ers, 
and of its general committee, which meets every Thuriday ; together with 
a comprehentive abliract of the exitiing laws againtt the feveral offences 
which are objects of the Society's prolecution, 


OhArw rations upow [on } the Campofiticn and Up: of the Water, at the Neww Sulphur 
Baths, at D. ‘nfaale, near Dari. ageon, in the county of Durham. By joha Pea 
cotk. P. 79. Svo. 2s. ou. Newcaftle, 1805. 


IN this age itis no more suenarcinaty that an ob{cure village apother 
cary fhovld prefent himfelf as a flatetman, than that itinerant {muggless 
and common foldiers fhould by come princes. We are not therefore ier 
prifed that sh Peacock affumes the language of a legiflator, but we 
could have wilhed that he had paid ome more regard to truth, and that his 
patriotifm, as he will doubttefs call it, had not iatipend him to prognofs 
ticate fo peremptorily the f eedy downfall of Ass country, by which we 

hope that he did not mean the Britith dominions. Pafftng over this writer's 
childith dedicatio n to Mr. Lambton, of which he is Pp: ‘rhaps himfel? aow 
afhamed, we Jearn that this new fulphur pring was difcovered. in 178% 
fearching for coal, ahout the depth ot 72 feet, between the village of Mid 
dleron-one- Row, and the parith-towa of Dinfdale, on the banks of the Lech 
Ia 1797, a bath was buile, at the {pring for the convenience of barhingi 
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snd fince that period a warm bath has been added, with fuit ible dreffing- 
rooms, &c. which promifes to be a valuable acquifition to the healing art. | 
The author, after giving a flattering picture of the beauties of the fur- 
rounding country, (which we know from our own obtervation is not over- 
charged) obferves, that the foil is in general a loamy clay, that in the 
banks of the river are feen ferruginous {and ttones, but that, although the 
coal-miners have bored down 432 feet, ‘* their operations are always en- 
veloped in fuch an impen trable myttery, as prevents the philofopher or 
naturalift from being benefited by their difcoveries.”” We confider this an 
evil, but in a-manner, and of a nature, very diiferent from our author. 
Idle curiofity fhould always be checked, and fo should extravagant {pecu- 
lation, It appears, from Mr. P.’s analytis, which cannot be abjolutely de- 
pended on by philofophical chemitts, that the water of this {pring contains 
ina wine quart, carbonat of lime 2 grs.; fulphat of lime 25 gre ; of aer- 
ferm fluids in cubic inches, carbonic acid gas 2; azotic gras 1,50; ful- 
phurated hydrogen gas which contains 2} grains of fulphur, 8,32. ‘his, it 
will be perceived, is amuch greater quantity of fulphur than ts to be found 
in any other mineral fpring hitherto diicovered in Great Britain,* and cans 
not fail to be of great importance in medicine. Its ufe in cutaneous or 
herpetic affections mutt be attended with the happicw contequences, and 
we hope will tend no little to circumvent the fatal practice of deleterious 
wafhes or lotions with which modern quackery has inundated thefe ifland:. 
This little eract is terminated by fome obfervations onghe charaéter, herc- 
ditary taint, and conititutional influence of cutaneous affections that ae 
well worthy the attention of medical men, and confirm, what every ob- 
lerving practitioner muft have previouily remarked, the eminent danger 
of adminiftering external remedies only to remove but not cure fuch dil- 
eafes. ‘The author merits our approbation for endeavouring to awaken 
attention to fo powerful, and at pretent fo neceflary, a natural remedy. 


Lhe Architefural antiguitics of Great Britain. By John Britton. Part Il. 
gto. Pr.iG. Price tos. 6d. Large Paper. 16s. Longman and Co. 
1805. 

IN a Notice to Correfpondents Mr. Britton apologizes for the delay 
which has taken place in the publication of this fecond part of bis very 
interefting work ; but as he afhignsa fufficient reason for it= not one of his 
readers, we are perfuaded, can complain of it. This reafon is the anxiety 
of the engraver to finifh ina {uperior ftyle one of the plates; and, indeed, 
on aclafe examination of that plate, we hefitate not to fay, that ic is finithed 
na very {uperior ftyle, and mult have been a work of immenfe labour.— 
The prefent part contains a hiftory of the magnificent Chapel of King’s 
College, Cainbridge, with plans, feétions, and views. The latter are 
very ably executed, and convey adequate ideas of the objeéts which they are 
intended to reprefent. ‘The hiltory conlilts of extracts from the will of Henry 
the Sixth, and copies of different deeds and contrafts for finithing different 
Parts of the building. ‘Thefe we conceive to be interetiing to the anti- 


Sone. 





* Another {pring has recently been difcovered at Harrogate, and is 
now fitting up under the direction of a re{petahle phyfician there, that is 
thoughe to approach fomewhat in ftreneth to that of the Dinfdale-fpring: 
Its utility to that place mutt be great in propértion t@ the frequent defi- 
“iency of water for the baths.—Rev. 
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quarian, not merely as documents relating tO the building, but as giving 
an iniight into the manners and gultoms of thofe times. It is evident thy 
no pains, diligence, or expence, have been ipared by Mr. B. for fulfilling 
his engagesent with the public; and we doubt not that he will mee 
with encouragement and juccels, correfpondent to his eiforts and defers, 


THE DRAMA. 





The Delinquent , or, Seei? ij > Co 97 bh. any > », 4 Ce si “Ay Py mn Five Ads. By Frederick 
Re oar, Longinan and Co. 


HEY who have read one of Mr. Reynolds’ dramas, may be faid to 
have read them all. In his yi ingucat, he has certainly fallen off fram 
his former productions. We know not how his rude etchings of charater 


may oe filled up by the talents of the a@or ; but, tothe reader, they area 
moft prereoriecpen of fimfy and disjointed daubs. Some dozen or twoof 
** poohs,”’ ** zounds,’’ and ‘* damnations,” conneéted by dafhes, and re- 
gulated by the machinery of bye-direGion, have conttituted all the heroes 
of bis annua! off wTagS. ‘lo give any analytis of the drama before us, 
would be as little creditable to the author as amuting to our readers. We 
will give a few extracts of its prettinefles, which, from the mouth of Mr. 
H. Johaitone, would probably have an effect that we dare not hope for in 
quotation. 


“ Oruivra and Mrs. Aubrey. 


* Olivia. Oh, my dear Madam !. What do you think? I’m afraid you'll 
be fo angry; for I’ve loit fomething ; indeed 1 have—Something you've 
had poflefiron of ever fince I fir faw you. 

‘© Mrs, Autrey. Spea uk!ow hat is it Olivia. 

“© Olea. My beart— nothin g leis than my heart. I took it out with 
me; but iomehow ZI daropt uf on the fea fore § and whe frculd pick it up bate 
Jfweet, rude, delight Ful Do you know [that] when I afked him for it 
again, he dowuright refufed me; and fo I told him to g ‘we me ancther—and 
he did very civilly, , for he gave me his own ; and they beat in fuch unifon, 
that I dou’t think either of us will [fhall] be forry tor the change as long 
as we live!!!” 

We are appreneni ive that our male readers, who have not heard the 
mufical tongue of Mrs. H. Jehuttone, will turn up their nofes at this Love 
ab fujijght. We pity, bat cannot help them. We obferved one trick ia 
the iidloece of chis writer, which we doubt not was very convenient, from 
its frequent repetition ; wherever he finds himfelfin a ticklith fentence, he 
does not round it with the po ithed pedantry of Johnfon, nor the antithelis 
of Burke: he does not rourd itat all, good reader; he very wifely breaks 
off in the middle with a dath, and begins another, We with he were 
prudent in his comedies as in his fentences. A fimile for the lovers d 
fine writing :— 

And yet 1 hope th’ eventful hoar will come, 
Yhea a poor orphan, 
Long froia its kindred branches torn, 

ll, in Sefiance of the withering ftorm, 

grow and flourifh iv its nauye foil, 
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_+** hao - BS on ol o i of “ . ‘ , , ‘ Te } ‘ ‘ > * 
Asthis may be called a kind of walking poetry, we have putitin blank 
yerle march, that its beauties may not eigape our readers. We have no- 
thing more fo tay OF, OF fa, Cilis Delinguent, but to requeft him to haul 
his dramatic COK ok oOoOat On bore, aud let not wind nor tide temt again to 


fea, as we underRand he very narrowly eicaped a wieek in his lak woyage 


GTUM Bi se 
ah , . y 1S p t y ] oe hy a or } 
4 Wir ; @f al ’ / i . j gaa Is 6 he 
r 
Longman ana & 
‘TT j 2 ' ro , - P Cae yy by go ery : ter 7 . | — hl 
UN 15 the foul of raree, al d here 1 y OT funs treet 38, knocki bf 


down chairs and tal les, tumbling over each other, and pleying the Devil ! 
The Weathercock hero, thanks to his ° a ye a very pleatant 
mew, There ts nothing in this farce that we have not already feen @ 
rdred times, and v tthed a hundred C111 never to } oaln. 


The Sch | for Fr: 5 a Comedy sin Five A Ry Maiis ¢ hambery 2s. 6d, 


THIs ce. without any flriking novelty of incident, or originality 
of charater, poffeifes the power of entertainment from its dialogue, which 
isalways ipirited, and frequently brilliant. J ould, however, require 
the firfl-rate acting to render it amuling yal d audicnce; and that it 
fucceeded, the author ‘sin a great degree indebied to the performers, ot 
which fhe feems to be aware. We would by no means difcountenance 
Mifs Chambers from purfuing the line of writing the’ has rather fuccefsfully 
commenced; br 


tto write a play that will fucceed one year and die the 
next, isnotdi‘nieult. To rap poflethon of the Lage requires a bold and 
intrepid fancy; a mot correct knowledge of life, and eftimation of cha- 
rafter; and a mind that, in the moft eccentric flights, never lofes firhe of 
nature. We fhal! be glad to fee our fair authorefs again, and are well 
difpofed towards her performances. She is {aid to be only five-and- 
twenty years of ace, and is the daughter cf a deceafed naval officer. We 
confider her as an author feom whom the public may expe Witch armui{e- 
ment.— There ie one fippan remark, howevtr, in her Schoo! for Friends, 
which calls for correétiun —“ ]f aman bea wood man, it matters not of 
what religion he j ” ic an afiertion that lenorance alone could make, and 
= grofier ignorance alone could applaud. Such wretehed appe - to the 

nit part of an audicnce are utterly unworthy a writer of this lidy 5 ve- 


alal. 800d fenfe and difcernment, Let her cures 1} avoid them eB 


¢ m } ’ — 7 , ; 
eared Dramas ; ani ap hier Pocm:. RP ’ pity a ie? M viter O71 tec Academy, 
kvefham. Ss. LOngmM in al d Co. 


_ WE] Know not what Mir. John Collet may be as a writing-mafter at the 
Evelham Aca my, but he is not yet mayter of seriting in verfe. Hts verfi- 
fication is very: fel nitive: ; his long foliioquies are tedious and unnatural ; and 
his lubjegts extrem ely ill-chofen. Since the fuccefs of Milfs Hannah More, 
‘he world has been Celuged wich works of this defcription. In the mofk 
iMportant conferences we are interrupted by laboured and ridiculous firni- 
Hes, We fele& the fo'lowing. The hero had been requelt ed to difclofe 


‘Ss views, before he had formed them in his own mind : — 
‘Tha . ay ade We Ck a ee oe ae * pt a, ee 
“ Thus oft the parent bird her young expos-es, [eleven fyllables.] 
Un toes and //. to t! iioones ; 
ge. iw t Y 2if, 
And dlatts the germ of Hfe.” 
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His impatient auditors take the hint, and reply, 
** Confide thy neftling, &c.”” 

We would advite this author never to confidea * neflling production” x 
the public: his mufe is, as yet, ‘* unfledged, ;” though we underttan 
that (contrary to a hint in the preface), this is not her firft flight, or, 1. 
ther her firft attempt to fly. 


The Travellers 5 or, Mufie’s Fafe:nation; an Operatic Drama. Fy A. Cheny, 
Efguire!!! S8vo. Phillips. 1805. 


THIS is one of the moft bungling productions which we hove ever 
known to fucceed on the ftage. ‘The profe is turgid in the extreme, and 
the poetry js itil: worfe than the profe. Had not the name of the author 
been affixed to it, we fhould have fuppofed i: to h ave been written by the 
Machinift, with a view to fit and to introduce, perhaps, fome very exal 
lent machinery. 


POETRY. 





The Battle of Trafalgar.—Stanzas. By the Rev. James Beresford, A.M, 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. To which is added, Nelson's last Vue 
tory. 4 Song. Byakriend. 4to. Pe.12. Hatchard, 1505. 


‘| Stanzas are traced by the hand of genius ; and glow with trot 
poetic fire The rage of the battle is ably pourtrayed, though we 
doubt the accuracy of the following lines: 


Tis done —_ hery onset brays— 
r he hurricane of ¢ leath r %é715 hi gh.” 


The cannon may, indeed, in figurative language, be faid to ray; bul 
not the onset; and the hursi¢ane way blow , but anil, we conceive, be faid 
to run; the two fucceeding lines of this ftanza, however, are cacellent: 


And terror, likea tiger, preys 
In the red van of vi€tory.” 


" . s . ' 
The change of the metre. at the clofe of the defcription of the batts, 


when Neifon as killed, is weli-inagined, and has a good effec: : 


Let the fhout of conquefi rife ' 
A double Na wy difappears ! = 


Ne tee iileint ail':—the triumph dic , 
And exwitation melts in tears. : 


« What dims the lightning yf in Britannia’s eve ’ 
Why droops her dang’rous Lion on the thore ’ 
"hy fudden paute her thoufand thunders —W hy? 


Her pride, her lite, her Nelun—is no more 


The Song ts by much the beit we have feen on the fubied 
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The Fickt of Trafalgar. A descriptive Verse. By George Davies Harley, 


“Comedian. 4to. Pre. 24. Qs. Longman and Co. 1806. 


WE were very favourably difpofed towards the author of this Poem, by 
the modeity vitible in his title-page; which is the more commendable, as, 
in this age of usurpation, we are daily dilgufted by the lelf-importance of ac- 
tors who, forgetful of the profetiion by which ‘they live, dub themlelves 
Esquire. Anactor, we hens long ago had oceafion to oblerve, 1S certainly 
relpecia ble, fo long as he conducts himfelf refpectably in his ftation; but 
the all amptjon of a diftinlion or charaéter which does not belong to him 
defiroys hts claim to re!pectability. . 

This poem conlifis of thirty ftanzas of eight lines each, in the ambdling 
verle ot the New Bath Guide. Both the ‘matter and manner of them do 
credit to the author’s abilities; while he is entitled to no lels praife for his 
panciples than for his talents. We thall extraét one of thele ftanzas as a 
fnecini n of the whole e ompofition. 


And !ct not her leader, attir’d but in dread, 
For Netson’s no more—deem his (pirit is dead ; 
Be but Britain united—one heart and one hand, 
We thall ravel all mifchiet by villainy plann’d: 
‘Cear to preces—if prophec y fly w ith our powe r— 
The pent-up ambition of years, in an hour ! 
\nd prove to our country, our country lo deer, 
+ e can yet match a lau rel, though wet with a tear, 
For theefight off Trafalgar.’ 


Verses on the Viftory of Trafalgar ; and the Death and Funeral of Admiral Lord 
Nelton. By the Rev. Wun. voor. A.B, late C haplain to his Ma. 
Jetiy’s late Shij ythe VaSant. 4to, Pr. 12. Faulder. 


THESE verles, flowing trom the fame generous {pirit which has premwes 


fo many eaGons of genius, on this, at once glorious and mourntul, oc- 
cation, are Very appro yriately micribed to that re! ipectable nobleman, the 
bar! of C lifle, who hav ny ye ius and tale nts of his own, knows how to 


prize them in o thers, and w ho, it feems, has himfelf writtcn fome lines on 


the fame (u! eci, which we have not feen, 


Nelson Triumphant : 4 Poem. By T. Myers. 4to. Pr. 20. 2s. 6d. Printed 
for the Author, Sold by Richardions. 1806, 


WHILE we do juitice to the {pirit which Mr. Myers has difplayed, in 
Uie poem before us, we cannot but condemn the very gro/s playiarifms of 
Which he has been guilty. ‘Thete begin even with his preface. Having 
dedicated his poem to Ar linirals Commeliie Colin ngwood, Ac. he { lays, 
“To whom, wan o much propri tety, can any tribute | of re {pect to the me- 
Hory of the illuftrious Nelon be inicribed, as to lis compagions tn arms— 
the Partners of his coil’—-and the tharers of his fame? ' This is all very 
Uae; bat it is mere repetition; for Mr. Fitzgerald had before coneluded 
ki dedicatio 1 Of ** Nelson's Tomb” to Lord Collingwood, with thele words) 
To whom cana poem onthe immortal Nelfon be fo properly intcribed, as 
Lord Colii: yweod ?—Tke friend of his bofom, and the partwer of ‘bi $ 
BO. XC. WOL, XXIII. P glory.’ 
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glory.’ ’—From the profe we proceed to the verfe.—Mr. Myers, D. | 


oble: ves— 
“Tn forrid climes, where cultry beats prevail, 


And death rides mournful on the tainted gale, 
Where whirlwinds {weep—dire hurricanes hi ve birth, 
And languid nature feems to pant for Sreath.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald thir before faid in his ‘ Addrefs to England on her Nel. 
fon’s Death,” publithed in the poetical department of our Review for No. 
vember last, and republifiied at the end of his “ Nelfon’s Tomb.” 

“ Tn torrid climes where nature pants for breath, 
Or tainte d yales briny petiilence and death ; 
Where eserie anes are born, aud whirlwinds {weep 
The raging billows of th’ Atlantic deep.” 


Ayain— 


Mr. Myexs... “ Brave Nexson fought thole fhips, but fought in vain,” 


Mr. Firzceratp “ Nellon had fought, but long had fought in vain.” 
Mr. Myers. . ‘ Till thatter’d Navies into atoms hurl’d.’ 
Mr. FirzGeErRatp “ Ww ith fhattered Navies captur'd by their fide.” 
Mr, Myers... “ Britannia triumphs—but her Ne ‘Ifon’s gone.” 
Mr. FirzGerarp © England’s triumphant—but her Nelfon dies. 
Mr. Myers... ‘The vreror suip array’d in laurels green ; 
ae oer her tide the pendent cyprels wares.” 
Mr. Firzcerarp * Behold the vicrok sure to port advance— 
High on her mait the laure! branch 1s feen, 
But evprefs mingles with the deathle!s green. 
Mr. Myers... “ Thor igh count! lefs numbers crowd the fun os way, 
Mr. FirzcGerarp“ T hough London pours her countlels thoulands out.” 
Mr. Myers ... “ Where that fam’d temple lifts its lofty dome.” 
Mr. Firzeerarp “ To that fam’d church that lifts its tow’ring head.” 
Mr. Myers... ‘* Let (cu!pture too its utmott fkill combine, 
a * 1 . a * + * 
In Parian marble grave the faithful bult.” 
Mr. Firzcerarp “ In Parlan marble let the Sculptor grave, 
The deeds of Nelifon on the boundlets wave.” 


We fear that we have tired our readers, usque ad nauseam, with this dif 
gufiing catalogue o f plag iariims. This ts not mere chance-medley, but down 
right felom nd were the poct to be tried by a jury of Bards, he would, 10 


mY 5 al 


doubt, be fentenced to tran/portation from the realm of Parnaflus to there 

gtons of dulnels. 

Poetic Sketches. By T. Gent. 12mo, Pr. 120. 4s. 6d. Beart, Yarmouth 
seni ots Londeh. 1805, 


WE fear that Mr. it will not be difpofed to bow to our decifions, # 
though they may chance to be in his favour, for we are unhappily delitute? 
that which he, in common with many others, feems to think the indulper 
fible qualification—the sine gua son—of a critic—videlicet, a wig. If avy 
be, indeed, as he fays, a “ fatefularm,” our critical brethren have a wo 


derful advantage over us, for we have no fuch arms in our armoury. We 
de not, becaule we canno’, 

‘ Jn allthe dignity of W ig declare,” pe 
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Our high behefts; our critical verdiéts. He need not, therefore, be under 
he (maileit apprehention that we thali deprive him of a tingle tlice of his fa- 


vourite “ Beet,” of a tingle glals of his favourite “ Beer,” or ota ting e iprg 


of his favourite ‘* Bays :"— Beet, beer, and bays will all remam in pertect 
fecurity, at leatt from any attacks that we ihall make on them. Tn truth, we 
have been feldem difpoted to be ina bets humour with a Bard, than we 
are with Mr. Gent, -who ts himielf, if we may judge from the i pecimens 
before us, one of the beii-natured, and betfi-hearted of the whole fraternity. 
His mufe, indeed, fometimes indulges tn pleafantry, bat it is harmlets plea- 
fantry, that pewher pollutes the imagmation, vitrates (he mind, nor corrupts 
the heart: while in her ferious moods, relirion and morality are her con 
fant ailociates.— The following lines, written, apparently, in) Commemorae 
tion Of the death of tome beloved friend, breathe the true fpirit of the 


Bard. 
« Tll fated hour! oft as thy annual reign 

Leads on th’ autumnal! tide, mv pinton’a joys 
Fade with the glories of the tading year ; 
‘ Remembrance wakes with all her bufy train,’ 
And bids affe@tion heave the heart-drawn tigh, 
O’er the cold tomb, rich with the {poils of death, 
And wet with many a tributary tear! 





« Eight times has each (ucceflive feafon (way’d 
The fruitful {ceptce of our milder clime, |, , 
Since my lov’d ...... died! but why, ah! why, 
Should melancholy cloud my early years ¢ 
Religion {purns earth’s vionary icene, 
Philolophy revolts at Milery’s chain: 
Juft Heaven recall’d tts own, the p:lyrim call’d 
From human woes, from forrow’s rapnkling worm? 
Shall frailty then prevail ? | 

«Oh! beit mine 

To curb the figh which burtis o’er Heaven’s decree ; 
To tread the path of re@iitude—that when 
Life’s dying ray thall gliimme: jn the frame, 
That lateft breath I may in peace relign, 
‘ Firm in the faith of fecing thee and God.” 

We could fele@ many fuch fpecimens of good poctry, combined with 
good principles; but our limits forbid it—We can only add, that Mr. 
Gent has done himfelf much honour, in every point of view, by thete Poetic 
Sketches ; and that in our opinion, his humorous addrets to his readers, at 
the end of his book, will not apply to any one of them. 


Pre Vidory of Trafalgar: A Naval Ode. In Commemoration of the Heroism of 
the British Navy. By Samuel Maxey, Eig. 410. Pr. 26. 2s. Jolinfon. 


IN a well-written “ Advertifement,” Mr. Maxey has dilplayed fo much 
umility, that he is certainly entitled to all poflible indulgence from the cfi- 
lic. His is the longest poem which has been written on the fubje@; and) 
mweed, he has given in verle, as complete a narrative of the battle of Tra 

‘#, and the fubfequent operations of our fleet, as the Gazette gave in 

P 2 profe. 
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profe. In fact, he has veriified the Gazette. This muit have been a tag 
no fmall labour, and it is executed with tolerable ability. 


Nelson’: Tam: Insevibed to the Army, Navy, and Volunteers of the United Kin 
dum. i2mo. Per. 12. Hatchard. i806. 


MORE bards have afferted the privilege of celebrating the deeds of Ng 
fon, than cities erft contended for the honour of giving birth to Home 
This {mall tribute is not one of the leatt fuccefsful efforts to which the vido, 
of Trafa'yar has given birth. Due firefs is laid on the /tety of the deceat 
hero, and the examples of him and of his noble fuccetior, in aferibing 
fuccels of our arms to them, 





‘The only cre, 


Whole will controls the varying hour,” 


are forcibly impreffed on all the gallant defenders of their country. 


DIVINITY. 


———— a — 


ad Sovmon pre whed toa Coun? 'y Congres ration on the Occasion of the late Genk 
Th mb iving fa the 7 i ictory ove) the Combine ad Flects of Fran “4 and Sit rain, Ry 
the Rev. Sir Adam Cseidon, Bart. 8vo. Pe. 24. Is. Gde Rivington 
Hatchard, 1806. 


WV inc, EVER is converfant with the paf productions of this able De 


vine, Poy: naturally be led to expect, in every ditcourle which 
publithes, much to meliorate the heart t, and to inform the mind. The Se 
mon before us abounds in matter of fuch tendency and effect. In orderto 
give his audience a due lenie of the obligations which they owe to thei 
Gob, he lays beiore them a brief epitome of the benefits which we have 
rece.ved, and the dilfatters which we have efcaped, through the divine 
mercy, voucitia‘ed to our arms. He alfo draws a true picture of ou 
ittuation. 

Phrough the bafe arts and extenfive influence of the greatelit tyrant, an 
mod crouch moniier n human form, that was ever fuffered as a coms for 
the fins of wicked nations, we have to encounter with the united forced 
three powerful naval armaments, (toole of) France, Holland, and Spais 
and it may be at prover to tell you, that through envy at the proiperity@ 
our favoured land, and hatred to us, as hitherto defe rating all his viewso 
enflavin g the greate/t part ot Europe, this ulurping De ipot has aimed a! 
preventin i an “lh tance which, in the nature of human atlairs, might athit in 
LD pre’ ding _ declared determination, enti rely to deftroy us asan ation.” 

‘This is plain truth, vehi ch the humbleitt cap: icity may comprehend ; ate 
the remainder of the difcourle ts written with equal fimplic ity and frength 
It contatus many jult remarks on the wickedne!s of the nativi 1, and the pe 
bability ot divine punifhme nt im cafe of a perleverance in iniquity. The 
learned preacher has taken {pecial care te limit his praife to its precile ob 


je, and to prevent 1 lrom degenerating inlo adularion, 
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1a tag 
[aperium Pelagi. Sermon, Preached at Civencefter. By the Rev John Bul- 
man, on Thurfday, December 5, 1805, being the Day appointed for a 
ited K; General Phank{giving. 4to. Pp. 18, Stevens, Cirencetier; Robin- 
. jun, London, 1800. 
“THY right hand, O Lod, is become glorious in powe ; thy right hand, O Lord, 
hath da/ied in [iece's the enemy,” is the very appropriate text lelected by Mr. 
Bulman, for his Thank!yiving Sermon. By the omnipotence ot the Deity 
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Bir: acknowledged by all ages aad nations, Heathen as well as Chrittian, be 
COCO combats awd eonfutes the Impious and ab!urd duétiine of chance, to which 


ibing certain philolophittical worldlings are anxious toale;ibe human events, Ta- 
king a brief retrofpective view of our own hittory, he notices thele happy 
occurrences Which manifeft the interpofition of divine Providence in our bes 
half; and hence, he deduces the propriety and necetlity of returning thanks 
foGod for thefe, as well as tor the more recent marks of his lavour and 
gooduels. Mr. B. allo anticipates and anf{wers an objection, founded on 
the protection which the arch infidel ot France has protetled to attord to re- 
ligion ; and on the homage which he has paid to his infulted Redeemer in 
his temples. 
» From the facred writings we know that wicked tyrants and oppreilors 
are from time to time employed as infiruments in the bands of an avengin; 
Ged God, while his judgments are abroad in the earth, to teach the guilty na- 
zit, By Uons righteoulnefs. But the fuccets ot their aims, and the deftruction and 
ington. havoc which they make in their fanguinary progrel¢, @an never be efteemed 
marks of divine favour, As well might we conceive the playue, and pelt 
= lence, and famine fuppoting them peronihed and (ell-created Limperois and 
be vr Kings, to be the diftinguithed favourites of Heaven. Such men are exe- 
hich be Cuuoners of the Divine Judgments > but dike certain other executioners are 
he SM never held in honour for ther) ceo &s fake, but on the contrary, in univerial 
der 0 abhorrence and detetiation.” ; 


a" 


O thei The ttyle of this {ermon is eafy, plain, and perfpicuous; the doctrine is 
. have und, and the fentiments are uniformly good, 
divine : 
of out 
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Dali) , 
rg A‘ work, profeiling to oppole do@rines eftablifhed by all the learn- 
neal Jag of the age in which they were produced, and having received the 
‘ido fanétion of time, ought to encounter all the ‘everity of criticiim; but the 
aii Re 2 Mice of fach teverity fhould be rendered obvio:s to the reader. The mo- 
” rality of criticilm Jays an obligation of the utmoft adherence to truth and 
impartiality, aud where a protetior happens to be deticient in feience, he 
rigth ea make it out in cand sur, d have read feverai atiacks on the above 
» pro A a and enterprifing publication ;, but that of the Manthly Keview 
The ghee fomething of the form ef a critique; whether on any thing 
fe ob ke tolerable principles of the art, will bett appear on diteuthon of va- 
Nous extr ts. ! 
Extract 1, « Defaguliers, in the laft century threw fome balls from the top 
of St, Paul’ Cathedral ; he noticed the time of their falling and the heigh¢ 
= rs fiom 
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from which they fell ; and, on examining the refults, the fpaces did nota 
to be at the fquares of the times. But philofophers were not alarme 
3s dilzcult to make the expe: iment wi th accuracy; no reliance can be play 
on it, and it is from the efcillatien of pendulums that Galileo’s laws ar: 
be ettablifhed. Mr. Verity (a character in the vork) however recuny . 
this old experiment, and makes {lets} a ball d efcend fro m a church lice, \ 
forty-two feet high, intwo lecoi d: tid ftraightways Mr. James Log: rithm 
(another chara¢ter in the work) is cotivinerd, and ¢ gives up Galileo’s lays 
as falfe and erronenns ”’ 

Gentlemen of the ** M ntbly,” is it any thing like fact that the proof 
Galileo's laws, either of falling bodies, or bodies in motion, was ever «& 
tached from the actual experiments fuppofed to be made on each, to tl 
ofcillations of pendulums? Cou!d it be done in the face of Sir Ifaac Neg. 
ton’s own e periments and tables, which accord with the fquares of th 
times? bear Sir ffaac Newton himfelf. Princip. Book I]. Seé. Vij, 
Experiment 13th. 

“ From the top of St. Paul’s Church in London, in June 1710, ther 
were let fall together, two glafs globes, one full cf quickfilver, the other of 
air, and in their fall they defcribed a height of 220 Englith feet A woodg 
table was fulpended upon iron binges on one fide, and the other fide of th 
faine was fupported by a wooden pin. ‘lhe two globes lying on this table 
were Tet tall toce ber, by pulling out the pin by means of an iron wit, 
Teaching trom thence quite down to the ground, fo th: it the pin being re 
moved, the table, which had then no fupport but the iren hinges, fl 
downward, and turning round upon the hinges gave leave to the globes i 
ad op off frown it, at the fame infiant, with Phe fame pull of the iron wir 
that took ont he pin. A pendulum, ofcillating to feconds, was Ict go and 
begun to — te ?? 

‘Their diameters, weights, and times of falling are exhibited in tables ¢ 
fix feveral experiments: by the globes of mercury the falls are fet downs 
4° on an average; three are precifely 4°, one lefs, and two a little more. 
Sir lfaac however obterves that the times muft be corrected, “ for the; globes 
of mercury, by Calileo's theory, in 4” of time will defcri+e 257 Englif 
feet; and 220 feet is or ly eo ane {o that the wood n table, when its pia 


was token out, did not turn upo> its hinges fo quickly as it ought to hare 
done, and the flownets of that revolution bindered the defcent of the globe 
inthe beginning. The gt bes lay upon the m ddle of the table, andswer, 


* , 
dec dd, iat] 


ler nearer te the axis on which it turned than to the pin, an 
hence the times of falling were prolonged about 18 . and therefore ought 
to be cofreAted ty fabducting that excefs.’ 
Experiment lath. “Ip the year 1710, Detaguliers, from a he ight of 27 27? 
fevt, let tall a leiden globe of two lb. troy weight, which fell tht 
pace, as is ttated, 4 of me.” If this is the time to which the Monthl 
Reviewers allude, there was no caute for “alarm.” There was no dt 
agrcement of theie experiments, and the fquares of the times, allowanc# 
of refifiance, &c. being made. Mr. Cor raqul feems to have given ha 
ie s deal of troubie, and to have taken great care in being corredt, in the 
different talls he has made. And where is the alle; ged d flic ulty of the et 
perime;t > ‘* Many men, many women, and many children”? may meF 
the above experiment, either by ftop w atch, pe ndulum, or temple couptitf 
I aver on my own, and the joint expericnee of others, that no fubftance® 
pature, gold, mercury, r lead, will even exceed 130 feet fall in 4”. Thel 


efrors ap, ear to mec to be fo many facrifices at the fhrine of system. 
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Extract I]. After this very fatisfactory refutation, fome arrows are fhot, 
and fome balls propelled, to thow that gravity Coes not a& on bodies moved 
with very great velocity; and in order to prove that gravitation does not 
a@ at very great beights, a kite, with difaftrous augury, is made to foar,”’ 

The refult of feveral experiments is, that fwiftly impelled bodies do not 
obey gravity near the earth. To make a quotation from Mr. C.’s work, 
«if attraction cannot attach to projected bodies, flying, fome a hundred, 
fome at two or three hundred yards per fecond at only three or four feet 
from the earth, is it potlible that attraction (meaning the attraction of gra 
yitation) can attach to the. moon at 240,000 miles diftance, flying at the 
rate of ¢welve hundred miles per fecond, and where gravity, by hypothefis, 
js not a ten thoufandth part fo ftrong as at the earth?” ‘The eltect of gra- 
vity on the winged cieation is mofi ingenioutly written; I will not diftort 
it by abridgement, but refer any reader to the work, page 34 to 40. 

Extraét IL. “Some arguments about leaping: we do not comprehend 
what is to be underftood by a man leaping 2! feet from a fcale ?”, ‘There 
were two {cales; the one was loaded with half as much more weight as the 
man who leaped weighed; the heights of leaps, and the repulfive force by 
which they were performed, were under trial. ‘The Monthly Reviewers 
could not underttand the pailage!!!) It wold have been more to their 
credit if they had confeifed their want of comprehenfion on other points. 
They pretended to underftand the moft dithcult, aud confetled their igno- 
rance of the moftt fimple. 

Extract LV. «* Mr. Cormoul fays, in direct contradiction to a geometer 
called Euclid, that the areas of circles are to each Sther as their diameters.” 
It is true that the words of (he /guares of) are, by fome ttrange miltake, 
omitted in the work, but as the proceiles that immediately follow, and the 
fublequent reafoning, are in perfect confittence with the proper geometric 
principle, the contradiction only exitts in this appropriately liberal, and, no 
doubt, fairly intended quotation. 

The anecdote of Cotes narrated by Mr. Cormoul, mutt have been re- 
ceived from tradition, and, confequently, Mr. C. was at liberty to apply it 
ashe thought fit; they have taken the liberty of doing the fame, and here, 

I prelume, one man’s opinion is no more than anothers. 

We perceive in this review, the efforts of a man unacquainted with the 
fubject he had undertaken to examine, and who, avoiding a clofe encounter, 
perhaps in fear of a ‘ crofs-buttock,” to ufe their own clegant language, 
kept aloof for fatirical fparring, and taking an opportunity of his man 
being off his guaid, put in a blow and ran, without topping to {ce whether 
his opponent way knocked down or not. ‘Vo fehool! to fchool! my 
monthly lads, you may not want Jotfom but you are deficicnt in sc1gwCk. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Ma. Meycer’s Lerrer on tue Review oF 11s Pormse 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir, Bath Feb. 4 1806. 
[' isnot my intention to make any remonftrance againft your itrictures 
"pon my volume of Poetical Amufement. I am only folicitous that 
my veracity thould be unimpeached, and that | {hould not be deemed gu''s 
ty of purloining the work of another and publifhing it as my own. . For 
you trongly infinuate that the ‘* Fair Equivoque,” inferted in my collection, 
PA is 
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is not my compofition, as its merits far tranfcend, and © it bears not the 
fmalleft likenefs to the reft of the family,” A tew words will fet your 
doubts at reft on that head. ‘Lhe circumitance on which the lines alluded 
to are founded, was related to me, I believe, jutt as it had occured, by my 
good old triend the Rey. James. Macas, many voars the mott exemplary 
jaborious curate of the Abbey. Church in wits city, and now redor of 
Ewell in Surry. Pleated with the point, I intiautly turned it into verte, and 
furprized Mr, Maggs by inferting it within a few hours in my own paper, 
the Bath Herald, where it now appears with my fignature, dated Feb. 19, 
1803. When I fiw a piece of mive tbat ] had never heard much extolled 
by my friends, and on which I had never placed any value, in‘erted among 
the precious originals ef the Anti-Jacobin Review, (Jan. 1805,) I was 
pleafed, and thought myfelf highly complimented that ** fo carelefs and 
flovenly a bard” thould be admitted into fuch good company. ‘This was 
one among the many /imu/i that I had for collecting my {cattered poems 
juto a volume. 

That this trivial tale fhould be thought fo fuperior to my other poems as 
to bear“ no family likenefs,” is tome furprifing. My friends here have 
thought my “ Rider and Sand-boy,” the prologue ot ‘ Old Crop,” the 
fimple tale of “ Billy Burrows,” and the elegy of ‘* The Horfe to his Ri- 
der,”” among the beft favoured of my children; certainly their claim to ke. 
gitumacy is as unequivocal as that of their younger filter, the “ Fair Equi- 
vogue.” 

The writer of the Critique when he fpeaks of the fudden change of me- 
tre, appears to have overlooked the very intent and principle upon whieh 
the tributary poem to the memory of Graves and Anttey was written, | 
attempt to record the meritsof my much valued friends by imitating thet 
precife diyle, manner, and meafure of verfe. Could a tranfition of me. 
tre be then avoided ? 

I muft ttop my pen, which I fee would infringe on your time, and only 
requelt you to believe that the epigram in quettion 1s really mine. [ta 
roztter of no confequence but as my tru/é is concerned. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient, Servant 
W. MEYLER. 
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"WHE clouds of doubt which have lately hung about the political bor 

zon of the Continent, are every day more and more diffMpatcd, and, 
in a fhort tie, the whole of the prefent plan of /y/tematixed rapine, of aip- 
Lmatic plunder, of rega/ revolution, will no doubt be fully developed, and 
laid open to the naked fight af the world, to the utter aftonifhment od 
thofe who have paid but a fuperficial attention to the pafling events of the 
lat twelve years, and to the fecret fatisfaétion of others who have long 
enjoyed the confolatory profpect by anticipation.—-For our part, we have 
only to remind our readers of the melancholy truth of our predictions, 
fpecting the views and defigns of the arch-dilturber of the peate and ta 
quillity of Europe. Amidit, however, the ftrange occurrences which #& 
fucceeding cach other in rapid faccefiion, it is {till more ftrange to het 
the fege conclufions of fome over-wife politicians, who feriouily conten 
that, in all theie convulfions, there is one confolation, that the reign 
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the Jacobins is over, and that Jacobinifm js, in fad, extin@. And on 
what do they townd this extraordinary aifertion? Why, forfooth, on the 
aflumption of the imperial power and dignity by Buonaparté, and the ex- 
tenfion of kingly government, through hismeans. But turely, if to reign 
with authority abiolute and uncontrouled, to fubftitote the will of the ruler 
for the law of the land, to exercife the mot boundlefS tyranny over the 
ople—if, in fhort, to have the fapreme governor of a fate a defp ot, and 
his fubjects flaves, be to extinguifh apne in, Robefpierre was 4s much 
an Anti-Jacobin as Buonaparte ;—for he arly as gredtta tyrant, and des 
eople were nearly as abject flaves.—Cn the other hand, if Jacobimifin con- 
fill, as we contend it does, in the Opes difolay of contempt for all lesritt- 
mate authority, in a fyftematic attack on the rights of independent flates, 
in a fludied fubverfion of all ancient orders, and e xifting inftitutions, in 
the encouragement of refiftance and rebellion againft lawfu! vovernments, 
and in appeals to the governed againit the governors, we indi to every 
man’s knowledge and experience, whether Buon: apa arte, though invefled 
with the imperial diadem, be not, at this moment, as great a ‘Jacobin as 
Robefpierre was, when decorated with the civie crown, and in the zenith 
of his power? Let Switzerland, Sardima, Lombardy, Genoa, Lucca, 
Parma, Tufcany, Venice, Naples, Germany, and Holland, anfwer this 
queition. What plan did Briflot or did Rob. “pierre devife which Buona- 
parte has not executed ? Was it not the plan of the Yacodins to furround 
France with tributary ftates, depe ndant on themfelves, and unable to refitt 
their power, though fit tools of their ambiuen? And has noc Buonaparté 
accomiplifhed what they defigned? What does it fionify whether the 
puppets whom he places at the heads of fuch ftates be called Kings, or 
Coniuls, or Prefidents, or Penfionaries ? It is not the name affirned to the 
ruler that alters the aature of the tranfaction; the principle on which he 
proceeds, and the cdyec# which he has in view, are precifely the fame with 
thoie of the revolutionary leaders of modern France, whole ‘Jacohiuijm no 
Man cver eng to doubt.——We might prefs this argument fill farther 
in its application to our domeftic concerns, and mighe afk thofe who, ull 
very lately, /, proclaimed Mr. Fox to bea Jacobin, how he has ceafed to be 
one, when he has within this week publicly declared that not the {malle& 
change has taken place in his principles or opini ys? Bat this is foreign 
from. our prefent Pp urp ogee hatever may be its caufe, or whatever tts 
hame, no one will deny, that the ‘pi rogrels which Buonaparte is daily 
making tO 3 ” a LOMNLHMION is al; arm ne in thee xtreme livery tl Ing cone- 
{pir es to ee ‘omore the fuccefs of his p Sieh hed, now, as through the 
whole courfe of his military and political ‘areer, he has deriv ed much 
®reater advantage from the corruption and pufillanimity of his enemies, 
than from the wifdom of his ovn plans, or the vigour ‘with which they 
Were executed, 

All the information which we have received from the Continent, tends 
More ttrongly to contirm the opinion we before expre ‘fYed, that che Em- 
Peror of Auttri a was not placed in fuch a fituation, by the batile of Aufter- 
litz, as to juftify even the finalleft conceffion on his part, much lefs fucha 
furrender of his dignity and fecurity, as he made by the treaty of Pref- 
burgh. —Buonaparte could not have purfaed him, with a difaffected capital 
4 his rear, and with an ariny of 92,000 men, flufhed with fuccefs, and 
headed by a brave and fkilful commander, in whom his troops repofed 
inpliciz confidence, rapidly advancing towards that crpital, All chances 
Were in his favour ; nothing could be lok by perfeverance; but pre 
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thing might be gained. In fhort, there is fomething fo ftrange, fo infa- 
tuated, fo unaccountable in this conduct of the Auftrian Emperor, thar, 
when we combine it with the previous promife of Buonaparte to make 
peace at Vienna at.a flated time, we cannot poflibly refer it to any other 
caufe than the treacherous advice of fome venal and corrupt member of that 
Aulic Council, whofe criminal interpofition marred all the operations of 
the Archduke Charles, towards the conclufion of the preceding war}; and 
to which we itrongly incline to impure the mad plan of the Iaft campaign, 
and the appointment of that pallane Prince toa ai/fant command, where 
his fervices were lefs important, and where his opinion could not be taken; 
an arrangemeat to well calculated to give vie lory to the enemy, that al- 
mof anv other would have enfured their defeat, and that, had it been ex. 
srefsly made tor the purpofe, mu could not have anf{wered better. And 
Reed we cannot forbear cto obferve, that, by the publication of the different 
treaties entered into by this country with Ruflia and Auttria, it is rendered 
maniielt to the plaineit undentanding, that never was a wifer or more ef- 
ficient fcheme formed tor curbing the ambition of the Cortican Ufurper, 
and for eftablithing the liberties and rights of Europe, ona folid and per- 
manent bafis; and that nothing but rhe moit unneceflary, and the mott un- 
warrantable departure from the plan of operations fettled between the 
two Emperors, covld have occafioned its faihure; —whata dreadful re- 
fponfibilsty has the Auiirian Emperor thus attached to himfelf !—By his 
folly he injured the caute which he ttood pledged to fupport, and by his 
pulillanimity he completed its ruin.—Vhe prefent age will appreciate, pof- 
cerity will rewvar/, his conduct. But his conduét ts not only culpable in 
the delertion of his allies, and in the furrender of fo important a_ part of 
his territory ; it is doubly (o, in the compenfation which he has itipulated 
for himielf, from the dominions of another power. Turkey is to be plun- 
dered, forfeoth, by wav of amends to Auftria for fuffering herfelf to be 
plundered by France; and Irancis joins in robbing another of his rights, be- 
caufe he wants the {pirit to detend hisown!-—We leave the world to judge 
what mult be the nature and temper of that fpirit which is bold and adive 
in fupport of an wxz4? caute, but tame and quiefcent in defence of a su/? one, 
In fhort, in thete treaties of {poliation, fraad, violence, every thing thats 
bafe and difhonelt, mean and daflardly, every thing bat juftice, equity, 
refpect for the law of nations, or for the honour of tie contracting partes, 
As vilible, 

Auitiia, we fuppofe, is to be compenfated for her voluntary lofies, her 
furrender of Venice and its rerritory,, apd of all the entrances into her 
hereditary ftates from Italy, fo compictely as to open an eafy road to me. 
capttal tor an invader of her dominions ;—fhe is to be compenfated for 
this monttrous abridgment of her ancient domain, by the violent feizure of 
fome parts of Bofnia and Daimatia, which he adjacent to Hungary. 

Ruonaparté, however, has had an eye even to thefe new-projected ad- 
ditions of territory, for he has taken care to fecure to himlelf the poffefe 
fion of Venetian Walmatia, by which he will have as eafy an entrance 
into this part of European Turkey, as he already has to Vienna by the 
acquifition of Iitria and Carniola.—Thus will the Emperor Francis be 
hemmed in by this tnvererate enemy of his houfe on every fide; and a 
furrendered himfelf into his hands, he mutt now fubmit to be the abje 
inftrument of his power ;~—unilefs, indeed, his gallant brother can {pee- 
dily revive in hun ‘ome {parks of that noble fpirit which erft fhone forth 
with fo much ipaait ja the magnanimows bofom of his ilultrious —_ 
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But this.is a confummation much more to be wifhed for than to be ex- 

e€ted.—Another difficulty too yet remains to be tubdued, for it is more 
than poflible that in his anvafion of Perkey he will meet with a much 
more determined refittance than he bimic!lf oppofed to the invader of his 
own dominions; and it remains to be feen whether he will fight better 
with France than again? her. | 

‘{urning our eves on the North of Europe, another difguking fcene of 
fraud prefents itielf, Pruffia, who had it in her power to regulate the 
balance, to fix the fate, of hurope, has, by a firict perieverance in the moti 
crooked and difhonett policy, that even a Cabinet ot Je‘uits, with Ignatius 
himéelfai iis head, could have deviied or executed, has tiooped to be the pan- 
der of thatarch uiarper’s ambition, whole arms the did not dare to encoun 
tar. Stimulated as her monarch was, by the voree of his people, emphati- 
cally pronouge d; by the known fentimenis of his troops; by the ties of 
interest ; and by the call of honour 3 to jou the allies, and to drive the 
bale tyrant of Europe romithe field ; and with tall ability to carry into ef- 
fect the moi vigorous plan af co-operation ; he tamely delcended from the 
proud emmence on waich the circumitarces of the tines had placed him ; 
apd witha meannels, wether compatible with his age nor charactereftic of 
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his family, contented to become an accomplice in thole nefarious Ichemes 
which he had every motive to oppole, He, like the Aulinian I-mperor, con- 
nived ai the feizue of a portion of his own territory, only fipalating for a 
compen{alion at the expence of another power, /laaover has, in confequence, 
been furrendered to him, under the paltry pretext of enluring peace to the 
northoi Germany. He is to enjoy tt in full tovereignty dwag He war, but is 
to reliove it—Credat Judaus—at the peace. Creduiity perfonified could not 
give credit tofuchatale The tact we believe to be this, that Vruilia ts to 
keep Hanover, not merely asa compenfation for her lofies in Wettphala 
and Anfpach ; but as the price alfo of her connivance at the propoled fei- 
zure of the Turkiith Provinces, deliined as a remuneration for Auftria. Our 
readers too, will recollect, that this convention has been concluded: be- 
tween two powers, neither of whom had any right over the territory in 
gueftion, and without the finalleficommunication withits lawful! fovereign, 
who was the friend and ally of one of them, aud who had aétually an army 
ofhisown inthe country. To fay that this tran{action is without a parallel 
in hiftory, would be to defcribe it very inadequately ; it isa vile combina- 
tion of infult and Injury; itis the perler tion of bafenels, rapine, and fraud. 
In this inftance, too, Prutlia has literally acted as the aély of France, tor, by 
the occupation of Hanover, the has exempted the Corfican Usurper froin 
the neceility of maintaining an army in that quarter, in order to fecure him- 
felf againit the attacks of England, Rutlia, and Sweden. This,. theretore, 
isa malier firoke of policy on the one hand, while it is a chef’euvre of 
Peridy on the other. It is truly curious to examine the saiure of this an- 
wety for the peace of Northern Germany; if exilied, we remember, be- 
fore the lan campaign; but it did not operate with fuffcient force to make 
Situtian Majelty prevent the violation of that peace by the French, in 
the leizure of Hanover, and in the pallage ot their troops through a part of 
the Prufhan teriitory. As nothing but Joxeur could be acquired shen by the 
difplay Ota {pirit conformable to thts profelied anxiety, that (pirit was pru- 
dently fuffered to lumber; but mw that dominion is to be obtained by its 
exertion, it is called forth into new life, and fhines in all its native purity. 
Good Heavens! And is this monarch weak enough to believe that the m- 
Prdinate lust of power, to the gratification of which he mimiters - not, 
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fooner or later, be direted againit himfel!! If he be, fatal experience wil} 
cenvince him of bis error, when too late for reparation, and he will tink 
in the very gulph which he has afhiued in pre; maring with his awn hands, 
By joining ma confederacy with the neighbouring powers againtt their 
common enemy, he mag (till refiore his tar ni hed otny and reicue himielf, 
snd kurope, from defiruction. Bat this allo, is au effort of wildom and of 
vigour, much more to be defired than expected, 

The only ray of confolation that gleams thro igh the dark clouds wich 

hus obleure the political hemilphere, proceeds from Russia and Sweden, 
whole magnannnous monarchs, aintth furrounding degeneracy, preierve 
and difplay a trul+ royal (pirit , worthy of their anceitors, and of themlelves, 
Thele are the true heroes of the Continent; and much it were to be with 
ed, for the peace and welfare of Europe, that their thrones were fined at 
dienna and Rovkin. 

The Emperor Alexander, true to the principles which he has proclaimed 
to the world, and tully prepared to carry them into effect, is making ex 
tr aordinary levies of troops throughout his wide-extended em} pire, and in 
tends, if necetlary, to increale his army to @ mzllion of men. ’ Happy (hould 
we be to fee fuch an arn placed in “fuch hands; tor, certain we are, it 
would be employed only for the bett and nobleft purpofes. It is to this 
prince only, and his worth y ally of Sweden, that we now look, with any 
degree ot! contidence, for checki ing the progrels of thole fyfiems of rapine 
and plunder, which are daily exte nding their baleful intluence, and w hich 
have thrown back civilized En ope, at leaft five centuries He, and he 
alone, can compel Prullia to be honett, by making her reliore Hanover to its 
lawful Sovereign ;—he, and he alone, can retitt the encroachments of Aul- 
triaon the territories of the Porte ;—and he, and he alone, can wreit Ltaly 
from France, and drive her back within her ancient limits. If cordially 
feconded by Great Britain, Rutfia night full be the pre ferver of Eurape; 
what then would fhe not have been, what wouk the not have done, had 
Auliria not bately deferted hor, aud had the, as she had good season to expect 
been joined by Piuliia? 

As to Turkev, it has long been evident that the exilis only by the jal louly 
of her neighbours. Wathin hertelf the contains the feeds of dillulution 
barbarous, amidit {urrounding civilization, the very nature of her religion 
erevents her trom acquirmg trength with her years, und her fall has ouly 
been delayed by the jarring interetis of the cireumjacent powers. W hen 
ever ihe does fall, a new revolution will take place in the polity of Europe 
not leis important than that hich the French revolution (the courle of which 
is not more than 4a/* yun) has produced. 

[In onr domeiii¢ politics, the New Adminifiration, at length completed, 
engroiles the public attention. Though we thall wait for their measures be 
fore we form any decifive opinion re‘pecting them, there ace full fome poms 
which call for immediate notice It cannot be forgotten, that when Ms, 
Pitt fictt came mto office, imp: “diadeais aro’e to the admiftion of Mr. Fax 
mtothe Cabmet, which all Mr. Pitts efforts proved intuflicient to removes 
The objection, however, was limited to Mr. Fox perfonally, and dix 1 not 
extend to any Oneof his political friends and afiociates. Yet was this call 
ed, by the fu; ‘porters of that gentleman, an odious system of exclusion, anda 
violent outery was rairech agaieflit, and acall as violent refounded fro@ 
every quarter, fora broad- botioned adiminiitration 3; in other words, for anae 
miniliration comprehending men o/ talents, we ght, and influence (iter 


was never, for very obvious reacons, included b) the'e declaimess wt 7 
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litt of miniftertal qualifications), of eve? 'y party, It was upon ths principle, 
then, the prelent adminiftration was profes: edly formed. But, alas! how 
great!) has the fAractice varied from the fArofessions / For not one of Mr. Pitt's 
friends has been included in the new ariangement. From the Cabinet and 
from the Government has every one of them been excluded! This marked 
system: of exclusion, adopted by the very men who for months made it a fub- 
ject for cenfure and invective, muft have proceeded from that determined 
fpitit of party, which it was the avowed object of the new miniliry, and 
their partizans to extinguith. It could have no other Origin 5 for it wall 
never be contended that Mr. Pitt's party did not contain men of talents, 
weight, and influence. With the exception, perhaps, ef Lord Gre nville, 
Far! Spencer, Mr. Fox, Mr. Windham, and Mr. Sakae aay many of Mr. 
Pitt’s triends are fuperior in thole requifites for office, to any members of 
the prefent adminifiration, W hiclf of the other members, Jet us atk, are 
to be compared with the Marquis of W ellefley, Lord Harrowby, Lord 
Camden, Lord Hawkesbury, Lord Cafilere: igh, and Mr. C anning, for abi- 
lity, knowledge, and experience ?—Who again can boalt of fuch titnels for 
minifterial fituations, which require a peculiar degree of official knowledge 
and experience, as Mr. Long and Mr. Role? Let us, then, hear no more 
ofa miniftry formed of all parties, Let it pals only for what ras, and uot 
pretend to be what itis nor. Indeed, the fyliem of exclution, as relating to 
Mr. Pitt’s friends, has been carried to ay extreme that has no precedent in 
the hiliory of party. Every office has been raniacked, and we have heard 
of fume removals, both in the nature of them, and in their manner, moit 
difgraceful to every perfon concerned in the tranfaéiion, This, however, 
and much more that we have to comment upon, mutt be relerved for a 
fature opportunity. 

On the component parts of the New Miniftry we h ave li{tle to notice at 
prefent. It ung e(tionably contains men ot firit-rate talents, of great we ight, 
and influence in the c ountry. It were downright blinduefS, however, not 
to perceive that Mr. Fox is, in fact, Prime Minifier; and that Lord Gren- 
ville is only nominal ly io. How Lord Grenville could content to fuch an 
atrangement © f the Cabinet, we cannot conceive ; for, if we be not egre- 
gioufly miftaken, ths ail Hind him el, on e very divifion, in a fmall minori- 
ty. We fear, that, on mu!t que itions, £2 9 OMY could divide with him; and 
on the grand q' yeition, which may invo! ve the fate of the co UU, Peace 
with Mance, thoulda differenee of opinion obtain in the Cabinet, he will 
have, at mo; t, but shrze lupporters. bis Lordihip will then lee and lament 
his own iInjudicious a Wi allowing the SHS of ail Mr. Pitt's 
friends from the Cabiret; we fay Jozving dor we are fully periuaded that 
the meafure did not originate with his I ordthip, but el ewhere. He may 
beallured, too, that a very confiderable proportion of his Mayjelty’s tubsects 
regard this exclafion with fentiments ‘GaMh ny on indignation. On the 
admillion of the Lord Chief Justice of the Ki ig Be neh; fakes tbe Cabieet, much 
has already been aid, 2nd much more no doubt will be faid, . It is not 
without a precedent, for ord Slausfeld, and we believe, Lord Hardwicke, 
Qnitlar cir umirances, Yet thele precedents are intul- 

clent toi ul ltify the. mealure whic ‘h can never be viewed but with extreme 

jealonfy by the people of Englar sd ; Who know that all (late profecutions 

oriate: with the Cabinet Council ; ibn very naturally fuppoie that when 

Cahir let are called upon to ae ie} is n the pr »priely and e xpeddienc y 

of fuch a profecution, (he opinion of t} “tt Judge in the Reaim, will be 
‘ettived with fomething more Uiau deference; it will deed be, in a great 
mcaiule 
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meafure, deciive. A Judes, then, fo fituated, when aflerwatds fitting og 
the trial of the culprit, will not, cannot, have his mind fo free trom bias, 
fo exempt frown prejudice, as it ought-to be, and as it would be in every 
other cafe, on which he had not been previoutly conlatted. Indeed tn what. 
ever point of wew, we ook at this appomment, it ap ears to mvo!ve fuch 
a confufion of the executive and judicial chara@ers, as ts utterly foreign 
from the fpirtt of our laws, and from the nature and harm ony of Ou Com 
ftitution. It remains for Lord Sidmouth to explain his reatons for iniiiting 
on the admiffion of Lord Ectensnorovcu-im the Cabinet, to the exclufion 
of another of his friends, Lord BucxiNGHAMSMLRF, whom the coalition 
had (elected, and who would, in all refpetts, have been utterly unobjec 
tionable ! 

Other objeétiens might be urged againft the fele@tion of offices for. the 
different: members of the new ‘adminiftration. Lord Grenvitl: 8, who 
has a more juft and comprebentive knowledge of foreign affairs, of the tems 
per and difpofition of the European Powers, of the nature of their re{pece 
tive relations, connections, std interelts, than, perhaps, any other man ia 
his Majefty’s dominions, is placed at the head of the Treatury » wile 
Earl Spencer, a nobleman who hasa knowledge of maritime affairs equal- 
ly extenfive, and who gave univerfal fatisfa@tion at the head of the Adinis 
ralty, by the find integrity, the indefatigable zeal, and the honourable im- 
partiality which he difplayed in that im; portaat fituation, has the luperin- 
tendence of the home department alligned to him. It is but fair to fiate, 
however, that his Lordthip (unle!s we are very much deceived) refuled to take 
charge of the Admiralty, aitered as that deparment has been, by the hope 
ful reforms of Fart St Vincent 2! We do not mean to fay that thele no 
blemen are not fully competent to the fitnations which they hold; they 
certainly are fo, and we fave not a doubt that they will di! charge the du- 
ties attached to them, with ability and effle@. Mr. indham’s appointment 
is perfecily appropriate; his mind has been direéted of late years, ina 
particular manner, to military affairs, and therefore he is fully qualified for 
the high fituation which he holds. Not fo, Mr. Grey, who never, as we 
heard, thought of naval matters, except perhaps 1 in a convivial converts 
tion with his brothe ‘r who is a Poft C: iptain inthe navy. But the tact is 
that Earl St. Vincent is the efficient firft Lord of the Admiralty ; and it is 
he who will govern the Navy of Great Britain; with what effect, the 
country may probably judge, from the firft me afure of his reign ;-—the re 
call of Admiral Cornwallis from the Channel fleet, in the c smmand of which 
he has acquired immortal honour. We teqaent the public firit to enquile 
how long this gallant veteran has been o# /and fince je was appointed to that 
command ; ; and then to obferve how long Lord St. Fincent will be at sea dut- 
ing Ais enjoyment of it! 

Of Mr. Fox we fhall fay nothing at prefent. We are unwilling to judge 
him from the pait, we would rather form our opini ion of him, as a miniftet, 
from the future. We underftand, however, that his language is ay like; 
and that he avows his opinion of the im practicability of making peace with 
France in the prefent fiate of Europe in general, and in the actual relative 
ftate of the two powers, in particular. Let him and Mr. Grey refume theif 
old Anti-Gallican principles, and they may render eilential fervice to theit 
country. That we may not mifreprefent thole principles, we {hall few 
what they were by brief extras from their fpeeches, on the 13th of Fe 


bruary, 17 ‘ 57. 


Mr. Fox then declared —* That he never could be brought to belie 
aé t? 
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« that France was fincere, when the profe Ted to be the friend of Great 
+ Britain; that notwithflanding the levity of French manners, notwith- 
’ fianding the contiituuional inuiabtlity OF that peopic, vet, lo the aitonih- 


‘ ment of the word, during all their whanyes Vi agmMiuuiifaton, they had, 
i ! - } ’ . ‘ ct vd 
« jog more than a century, Kept to Ohe repuiar and contiant idea, that of 
} 


« gperweeniag prick and national agvranudisemen? 2 anxwus to grask at a more 

“ phan due infiuence over Sac other fowers of Lwrofe, lLvance had endeavoured by df= 
3 pe 2s ae , ‘ wih 

‘ ferewt yneans to attain ker object. Phe irue btuation of lengdand isthat ota 

¢ . ig . 7 

“ great mariume powcr, looked up to by tie other powers of Luiope, as 
: , : ? ’ } ‘ 1 ea F , 

« that to which the difirefied thou'd fly tor ailiiiance, whenever France un- 

“ jultly attacked them with a view tu the atlammmentot her favourite object." 
It is upon this principle, that Mr. Windham acted at that period, and 


that he confiantly acted, during the laft war, in conjunction with Mr, Pitt, 
jatt oblervations are 


H C 

not firi¢ily applicable to modern France i-— Mir. Grey, in the fame debate, 
and in his maiden fpeech,- maintained the fame principles, and avowed the 
fame opinions. He reprobated ‘ the boundlets ambition of France, our 
« patural rival, if notour natural foe, and the repeated inflances of perfidy 
“the had evinced in the courfe of her trantacions with Great Britain, 
“ He doubted much of her allurances of her cordial amity, and her fair pros 
“ feffions of reciprocity and regard. What has lulled our conftitutional 
es jealouly to tleep? And docs it evince eith t policy or prudence in Great 
“ Britain to adardon her old fi rejudices, and assume a new feeling towards Fiance? 
“ Fam convinced, that while France was holding out the most Liberal professions 
“ of amity and sincere régard towards this countsy, she was intent on the fru suit of 
” her grand objectmthe annihilation of the greatness of Britain in the scale of Eve 
“ roe, the reduction of her power, aud the ruin of her navigation and marinc; it 
“ has been her unitorm aim to diminiih Brituh greatnets, and to render us 
“as much politically infulated, as we are inlulated in regard to our lecal 
“ fituation.” 

A more accurate picture of the conduét and views of modern France 


.could not potlibly be drawn; let the‘e ffatuimen, then, relume thele prin- 


ciples, and we thall have nothing to tear for the honour and fafety of the 
country. Indeed, there is the ttrongeit grounds tor believing that they will 
henceforth act upon tuch principles, as, ina recent debate in the Hou'e of 
Commons, they proclaimed the criterion of Britui Minilter’s merit be to his 
reduction of the greatne{s and power of Frauce.* Such reduction, there- 
fore; muti, ot neceility, be their grand object, and the leading feature of 
their government. 

Astothe new Chancellor of the Excheguer we have no criterion by 
which to decide on his qualifications for his new oflice, which he certainly 
enters upon, after (uch a predeceijor, with uncommon difadvange. He isa 
young nohleman of good ablitics and of a conciliating ditpofition; and, in 


_——..... 





* It was, in the debate alluded to, maintained, that suecess was the 
Rtand criterion of rent, a propodition fo monuiireus that we fhould wonder 
how any rational being could entertain it for a moment, if we did net 
know that the rage of party [pirit is o ten allowed to filenee and fubdue 
the plainet dictates of reafon. If there be truth in fuch a propofition, 
Cetlainly Nasolecne Buon yiarié is the molt meritorious beigg on the face of 
the Cath! We hall not, however, judye the new minift y by any fuch 
itetion s let them difplay wildom and vi,our tn their mealures, and how- 
— the mifconduct of attics or the fury of the elements may mar their 
*Xegution, they thall receive fiom us the moit cordial and honett praife. ” 
)t 
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his (peeches in the Houle Commons, he has neither evineed malignity ¢f 
temper, virulence of invective, or violence of party {pirit; and he hy 
contequenthly made many friends, and no enemies. He is {ure, therefore 
as indeed is the whole miniliry, to experience a fair trial and to meet with 
no vexatious oppolition to their public meafures. 

On the other members of the adiuniniffration we have few oblervation: 
to offer. Mr. Ertkine, fince he has been Chancellor, a fituation, we 
believe, which he never expected to obtain, has acquitted bimlell to the per. 
fect fatisfaction of the Bar, and, to his honour be it faid, has not imitated 
the conduct of too many of his political aflociates, for he has not difmiffed 
a fingle perfon from thofe offices over which he has a perfect controul, 
Lord Auckland is eminently qualified for the fituation which he holds a 
the Board ot Trade, and Lord Moira, equally fo, for bis office at the Or 
dinance ; but we are extremely furprized that a man of his known liberality 
and noblenels of mind (hould have fan@ioved fome of the difmillals, and 
conlequent appointments, which have taken place at that board. 

We look forwards with anxiety for the measures which the new miniftty 
mean to mp es An opportunity offers for repairing the calamities of Ev. 
rope by the formation of an offenfive and defentive alliance with Rutlia and 
Sweden, Let them, in conjunétion with thefe powers, keep an eye on 
the dominions of the Porte, nor for a moment lofe fight of Egypt. The 
Brazils too thould become an object of their ferious attention, for very foon 
will they be wretied trom Portugal, and, if not fecured by us, they will be fei- 
zed by France. In our hands this valuable colony might ferve as a means of 
fecuring the independence of Portugal, onthe conclufion of a peace.  Itis, 
we are convinced, the prefent intention of France, to revolutionize both 
Portugal and Spain, and to render them, like Italy and Naples, tributary 
appendages to the great nation. The accomplithment of thele Bigante 
plans can only be prevented by the immediate adoption of a moft enlarged 
and vigorous fytiem of policy, which, while it ferves to frufirate the plansot 
our enemy, may open new relources and new channels of wealth to ourfelves, 

The funeral of Mr. Pitt, which was performed with public honours on 
the twenty-fecond of the month, was molt refpectably attended, by a nv 
merous train of nobility and gentry. ‘Three members of the Royal Family 
were prefent: the Duxts or Yorx, CUMBERLAND AND CAMBRIDGE. 
The pall was borne by the Peimate or ExGuanpb and three puxk+s} 
and the mott dignified characters in the kingdom evinced a laudable anxiety 
to pay a laft tribute of refpect to the memory of a man, with whom be 
country was the firtt object of his attention while living, as it was the laf 
object of his thoughts, at the awful moment of ditfolution. Peace be 
his honoured manes! He will live in the memory of every true patriot and 
honc ft man; and the tears of a grateful country will embalm bis fhrine! 
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Page $7, fine 11, for “ reader” read readers. 
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